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he convenience e of of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, ” Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


aod other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 


28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’'S COURT, CHANCERY LANB, 





7 ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—One of the 
f the SCHOOL being about to become 
Cayo are ready to receive APERIOA ATIONS, 





nme to offer 

4. t be mem- 

n of the = Reroh of Peand, end Graduates of the University of 
dge. 

cere may be obtained from the Secretary, King’s 


didat 





By order of the Co 
J.W.CU NNINGHAM, Secretary. 


D OAL GEOGRAPH ICAL SOCIETY.—The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society, for the Elec- 
calhews, c., will be held at the Society’s Rooms, No. 3. 

egnio0-PLack, on MUN DAY. the 28th inst., . One o’clock, p. 

Arsog the Ballot, the Gold Medals awarded by the Council to 
eory Layard, Esq. D.C.L., and to Baroa Charles Hiigel, 

be presented by the President, who will deliver his Annual 





DINNER will take place at the New Taatcnep House 
vga, St. James's-street, at Seven o’clock precisely. 


NORTON SHAW. 
HE CAVENDISH SOCIETY, 
Instituted for the Promotion of Contes -_ Se allied 
: by the Diffusion of the Literature of th 
The Second Volume of the Translation of “GMELING Ss str, AND- 
wwK of CURMISTIRY” will shortly be ready for circulation to 
as the first of the books for 1849. It is, therefore, 
Tihat tthe: Subscriptions, which are now due for this year, 
te paid to the Collector, or transmitted to the Secretary, 
directly or through the jocal secretaries. Members are ad- 
itted on application to any of the wre arties, and payment of 
‘Aunaal Subscription of 1. 1s. 
dy, 2 volume of Chemical RB - ts and Memoirs on subjects 
cted with Chemical Philosophy, edited by Prof. Graham ; 





pe) 


and 
be First Volume of the Translation of*GME JIN’S HANDB HY 1K | 


f CHEMISTRY, * may still be had by parties subscribing for that 


THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary, 
Ys 18, Montague- street, Russell-square. 


] TFORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 
The Second Meeting will take place on SATU RDAY, the 9th of | 
ane. Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday the 
b, or at the Garden before half-past Eight o'clock, a.m., on the 
sof Exhibition. 
The Gates will be open to Visitors at One, p.m. Tickets are 
med to Fellows at this Office, price 5s. each, or at the Garden in 
deafternoon of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each ; but then 
toorders from Fellows of the Society. 
NB. No Tickets will be issued in Regent- yatsest on the day of 
1, Regent-street. 
ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.—-The SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid 
it the Funds of this Society will take place at the L wt Coffee- 
howe, on FRIDAY, the ist of June next, W. F. ¢ ARMER, 
h Sheriff of Surrey, in the Chair, ‘supported oy the fol- 
loving a and Gentlemen, who have kindly consented to 
act ag Steward 
The Right Hon. the Earl of E.ursmenc. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Brackiry, M.P. 
The Baron Goldsmid. Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Captain James Lamont, R.N. b-4 illiam Hills, Es sq. 
The Rev. Charles Annesley W. Johr ‘1. 
The Rev. John Austen. 
Villiam M. Attwood, Esq. 








W illiam Jones, 
John Lawrie, Esq. 
Charles Palmer, Esq. 
| Edmund Tattersall, “hd 
George E. Tilbu 
Charles Baring tall Esq. M.P. 
John Wilmot, Esc 
Samuel Wilson, Esa. Alderman. 
John M. Wrench, Esq. 
y order, 
E R. CUTL ER, Secretary. — 
XETER HALL.—On Wepnespay Evenrne, 
June ath will be performed MENDELSSOHN’S ORA- 
TRIO ‘ELIJAH ;’ when the principal vocal parts will be sus- 
_ by HE ERR PISCHEK (tor the first time), Miss Lucombe, 
pein. {Pupil of a Alfred Shaw), Mrs. Noble, and Mrs. 
LPRED 1AW (her first appearance these three years). The 
sir be complete in every department, and the Chorus 
wil consist of the members of Mr. a a MY irst Upper Singing 
Conductor— Mr. JOH ULL: 
Further particulars will 4 daly announced. 


BE DISPOSED OF, in the neighbourhood 

of Liverpool, a LADIES’ BO ARDING and DAY SCHOOL. 

ry reasons can be given for the retirement of the present 
eoductrems — Address W. W.. 80, Post-office, Liverpool. 


Just ae 

HE CELLINI CUP.—The Siver Cup 
by BENVENUTO CELLINI, preserved in the Print-Room 

the British Museum, has long been famed for its great beauty. 
permission of the Trustees, a Copy has lately been made in 
Beal, and finely chased by Hatrizup. Casts from this Model 
™y now be obtained in Silver, Electro-Silver, or Bronze, on soni. 
to Josern Cunpa.t, St. George’s Gallery, 21, Old Bond- 


te '* A Catalogue of Works of Art (Part I. Statuettes; Part IT. 
‘teful Avice will be sent, post free, on receipt of two postage 


stomps fi 
[}evr.- -GEN. VISCOUNT HARDINGE, 
Delia and STAFF, on the FIELD of Bann aang 


to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East 


a India Company. 

Ma Pe and DOMINIC COLNAG HI & CO., 13 and 14, Pall 
er eniahere, to Her Majesty, beg to state that they are 
© preparing for publi ng from the above Picture 


ai 
by Prayers Gnant, . A.K.A. now exhibiting in the 
Eee Sime ine Be imto by Samvue. Reynotps, 
- £10 10 0 

Bret before laters ; aa eS 


oe oe ° : 4 = 
see 
names received by the Publishers, . HE. & Ts 
(asucmi, Publishers to Her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall Kast. 


Brandreth Gibbs, Esq. 
Thomas Grissell, Esq. 

















rtists’ Proofs (100 printed) 


orks published for 1848, | 


(HE LATE JAMES MORIER, Ese.—lIt is 
proposed to publish an ENGRAVING of "the above Gentle- 
man, from the Picture by WituiamM Boxat, 
Prints, 21s. ; Proofs, 42s. ; Proofs with "Autograph, ¢ 
‘arties wishing’ to subscribe are requested to send their names 
to Pau and Dominic Cotnacut & Co, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 
THE LATE EARL OF AUCKLAND, from 


the PORTRAIT by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, to be 


G OVERNESS—A Youne Lapy, accustomed to 
Education, is desirous of an engagement as GOVERNESS 
IN A PRI vA TE FAMILY. She undertakes to teach the Eng- 
lish, French, and German Languages, =e. and Drawing, and to 
conduct her pupils through a course of General Literature and 
Useful Rnewledee. Her great aim is to develope the faculties and 
form the character by means which are carefully adapted to the 
age and requirements of those who are placed under her charge. 
tn B., care of Mr. Westley, 163, Strand, London. 





in the first style of art by Mr. Thomson. Proofs before Letters, 
4l. 48.; Lettered Proofs, 3. 33.; Prints, 1. 11s. 6d. Subscribers’ 
names received by Messrs. Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond-street. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
of ge nius and learning, and their Families, who may be in want 
istress. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the ery 
President--The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, K.G. 


Subscriptions and Donations amnaunced o ee ¢ Anniversary 
Dinner. Wednesday, Ma: 
(Lieut.-Gen. the Lord Viscount HARD NGE, rt c. .B, in the chair.) 


Those marked (*) are Stewards. 
Her Majesty the Queen, 11th don, .. 

The Chairman, the Lord 
nan go Hardinge -. £52 10 
10 0 
| Gilbert. a. A’ Becket, Esq. lv 10 

*Archibald Alison, Esq. 
4L.D, -- 1010 
Alexander Bain, Esq. oe 22 

Jose ee aaa Esq., 
3r 10 10| 
Thomas Bell, Esq. . Sec. 

8. 


R. 
Rev. ane Bliss, D.C.L. 
Oxford 1 





£105 
8. Holford, Esq. 11th 





an ba “ 
James Holmes, Esq., 2nd 
don, 
| Rev. James Ingram, D.D., 
President of Trinity Col: 
at ge, Oxford 5 
a James, Esq. . sth 
5 
o| |sJohn Kenyon, Esq. 4th 
1 21 
| are Alexander Kerr 
a Knight, Esq., 4th 
010 
* Mark Lemon, Esq. 
1 | Messrs. Longman & Co. 
47th ann . 
Esq. 


}3 e Geo. Bohn, Esq. - 
| W. Simpson Bobn, Esq., 
{ 


ann. ‘ a ss 
*The gs Viscount 
| Brackley, *Benj. amles, 
| nomen Drettell: Esa.,! oth *Right Hon. T. B. Macau- 

|} _ dox 2 2) lay, 3rd don 10 
| His eotae the Right WwW — Ms arston, E 84. . 
Hon. Sir Henry Bulwer, | 

G.C.B., H.M. Minister to 


. | cap ‘a tain Martin 
yd United States, 2nd ifon 


lv 
AL Leslie Melville, f 


rn ML. Miines, Esq... M.P., 

9th ann. es os 
*Col. Mure, M.P. 2nd don. 
John Murray, Esq., 6th 


don. ae es oe 
*T. Cautley Newby, Esc 
William Parrott, 
wrt Gen, Sir 0. Pasley, 
G.C.B., ann. 
eo Pepy 8, 


His E xcellency Chevalier 
Bunsen, Prussian Mi- 
nister, 8th ann. 

Bess, Bond Cabbell, Esi., 

M.P., 18th don... 1 

His Excellency Vice-Ad- 
miral Cecile, French Am- 
bassador 

The Cholmondeley Trus- 
tees—The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Yor 
and the Bishop of Lon- IJ, 
don, as Trustees of the 
Cholmondeley Charities. 
3rd don. _ aa 

Lady Chantrey, 7thdon... 5 

*Henry Daniel, Esq., M.D. 

John Dickinson, Esq., Lith 
don. - os «il 

Cc. hoy ony orth Dilke, Esq., 

1 do 
*Benj. Disraeli, Esq., M.P., 


E sq. > 15th 


ii Philipps, Esa. 6th 


in, Es sa. 
Henty “Keeve, 


Esq. > ond 
*John Rolt, Esq $6 * 
Baro: ide Ro th schil M. P., 
5th don, 
Hugh Fraser Sande man, 
1 


«J. Palgrave Simpson, Esq. 
M.A 





2nd don. 
Ma ajor Herbert Edwardes, 
3., First Assistant to 
the Resident at Lahore 
Ditto, ann. 
The Es 


His Gr “the Duke of 
Somerset, 42ndann. .. 
*William Spence, Esq. 


° RS. oe se ae 
rl of Eilenbo- Cla urkson Stanfield, Esq., 
The Earl of "Rilsomess, 
19th ann. . 
Richard Ellison, Esi., Sud- 
brooke, 4th dor 5 0 . 2 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphia- Sir John E. “Swinburne, 
stone, 15th ann. St Bart., 26th don. .. - 
*Sir Chas, A. Elton, Bart. 5 5 Alfred Tennyson, Esq., 
) 
i. ackeray, mee. ‘ 


*Hon, Edward Stanley, 
The Stationers’ Company, 
24th ann, : 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle 1 ann, 
*John Finlaison, Esq., W. Mz 

Pres. 2nd dor 
Alex. Glen Finlaison, » Eg. Wm. Tooke, Esq., E.RS 
— Forster, Esq., 4th 4th don. 

den b *Benjanin Travers, Esq., . 
A Friend to Literature, 

2nddon. . . 30 0 Hon. G. ‘Rice T 
J. W. Gilbart, Esq.. F. RS. 5 5 


Gompertz, Esq. _ 


Trevor, M.P., 


T h + “inte, Horace Twiss, 
F.R.S., 3rd don. 11 Esq.., on. 

J. Herbert Greatrex, Esq. *J. W cee 1 Tyndale, Esq. 
*Arthur Hall, Esq. 10; M. 
Hoary Hallam, Esq., 2nd Hiis ‘Excellence y M. Van de 
np. 0 Weyer, Belgian Minister, 
«Thomas Hamilton, Esq. lo 10th ann. 

Hon. Charles Hardinge .. 5 5. Professor H. V ‘aughan, Ox: 
Professor Hancock, Dublin 1| ford 

er Dr. Hawtrey, llth | *Thomas Peers W illiams, 


o § @ Esq. 10 10 
Chev. “Hebeler, Sthdon. |) 3 3 aJemen Ww yla, Esq., M.P. 10 10 
Rev. Dr. Hessey, 4th don, 1 1 


The principle of the Royal Literary Fund is toadminister assist- 
ance to authors of genius and learning who may be reduced to 
distress by unavoidable calamities, or deprived by enfeebled facul- 
ties or declining life of the power of literary exertion. This 
assistance is renewed as often as the Committee consider neces- 
sary, and is extended at the death of the author to his widow and 
children: During the last 60 years the Committee have devoted 
to the relief of the unfortunate scholar the sum of 36,5401. ; an 
2,279 grants have been bestowed upon upwards of 1,200 applicants, 

Donations and subscriptions in aid of the benevolent purposes of 
the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq., 21, Bedford-place; Sir Henry 
Ellis, British ‘Museum ; and William Tooke, Esq., 12, Russell- 

—i and at the chambers of t! e Corporation, 75, Great Kussell- 
str OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 








‘O PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS of 
NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS, and BOOKSELLERS. 
—The Publisher of a London Newspaper, who will be conan. 
early in J une, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as PU BLISHER 
or ASSISTANT. Reference permitted to the proprietor.—Address 
Y.Z. . at Mr. Carr's, 457, West Strand. 


0 ADVERTISEMENT COLLECTORS. — 
The Publishers of a Quarterly Periodical require a com- 
pons person to collect Advertisements for them in London. 
-ayment liberal. — > email & W., Messrs. H. Street, 11, Serle- 
street, Lincoln's In 


THE NEW “MODE ‘of DRAWING, — Speci- 

mens of this original and rapid mode of sketching from 
nature may be seen on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. till 
1 o'clock, at 27, Orchard-street, Portman-square.—The materials, 
or a prospectus, are supplied on application to Mr. WaLkER, who 
has had the honour to instruct many of the Royal Academicians 
and the Nobility and Gentry. 


TO EDITORS, AUTHORS, AND LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


] LACK’S AGENCY and OFFICES fer 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, English or Foreign, 
Monthly or Weekly, in the most central part of London, with a 
commanding shop front, extensive warehouse-room, and private 
counting-houses, rent free. A Buard-room for Societies or Lecturers 
to accommodate upwards of 150 members. Agencies undertaken 
on ¥ advantageous terms, w the assistance of a large country 
connexion.—Apply at No. 8, Wellington-street North, Strand. 








8, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, May. 

ONE, HUN ‘DRED COPIES of MACAULAY’ 

NGLAND, and an ample supply of every other recent 
Work of merit and interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’ 
SELECT LIBRARY ; and / easily be secured by Subscribers 
at ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. Literary Institutions and 
Book Societics are supplied x ell parts of the Country on liberal 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to Cuartes Epwarp Mupig, 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- sqeare 


blie Library, Conduit- street. 

(THE NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED TO 
SUBSCRIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in any 
quantity, atthis Extensive and Valuable Library, from which the 
Nobility and Gentr y in town and country are supplied. A large 
number of copies of each of the Peeler Works is provided, anda 
class for the especial accommodation of those who desire the New 
Works only. The POST CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to 
orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunpens & OTLEY, 


Conduit-street. 

ITERARY ASPIRANTS, POETS, TRANS- 

4 LATORS, POSSESSORS UNP UBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPTS.—The attention of the above is directed to a 
very useful work, entitled HINTS AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
AUTHOKs in Writing, Printing and Publishing their Works, 
detailing every requisite information. I , & had of all 
Booksellers, price 1s. Gd., or will be sent post free to any part of the 
Kingdom to order, inclosing 18 stamps, addressed Mr. Bui, 
Public Library, 19, Holles- street, Cavendish-square. 


19, Holles- street. 
NVIEW SYSTEM at BULL'S Li BRARY.— 


The very general satisfaction that has resulted from the 
New System planned and adopted by Mr. Buut, with a view tu 


















| the public convenience, renders it desirable more extensively to 
| make known the advantages which it secures to Subscribers at 


this Library exclusively, one of which may be here particularized 

namely, that the New Publications being so abundantly supplied 
for perusal, —_ in the course of the year, shared gratis omeng, the 
Subscribers, to the extent that every ey bes Subscriber can have 
Two Guineas’ worth of the New Works to 

Farther particulars may be seen in the “Te rms, which are sent 
cratis and post free, on application to Mr. But, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-squs are, London. 





CHEAP yay ‘OF VALUABLE 
y 4l. 4a.. publishe d at 100. 
T OU DON’s- "ARBORE TUM ect FRUTI- 

4 CETUM BRITANNICUM; or, the Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Hardy and Half-hardy, with their 
Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. 8 vols. 8vo. With 
above 400 Pilates, and upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts of Trees and 
Shrubs, extra —s 

Reduced to 142., published at 12. 102., 

REPTON’S COMPLETE WORKS on LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 
New Edition, with large Additions by J. C. Louvon, and 250 En- 
gravings. = 8vo. cloth. 

duced to 31. 10a., published at &!. 88., 

CU VIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 
according to its Organisation, serving as a Foundation for the 
Natural History of Animals; the Crustacea, Arachnides, and In- 
secta, by Larreitie: translated from the last French edition, with 
800 Coloured Plates. comprising upwards of 4,000 Figures of Qua- 
drupeds, Shells. Birds. Fishes, Insects, &c. 8 Yols. 8vo. half mor. 

*y* The above Works are quite perfect and in every respect as 
= as when sold at the full prices. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS in all branches of NATURA: 
HISTORY. both New sae Second-hand, will be published in 
June, gratis and post fre 

G. WILLIS, GRE: AT PIAZZA, COVENT-G ARDE N. 


]ISSOLV! NG VIEWSs, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope. and 
Moveable Fi; ures for the same; Oxy-Hydregen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical ‘and Electro- Magnetic Machine; 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


BOOKS. 





‘op 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &e. 
with prices attached to each article, and ~ wise Estimate: 0! 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.: per post, ls, 3d.—C, W. Conuins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
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Dr. Forbes’s Physician’s Holi- 
nef or a@ Month in Switzer- 
land 

ag) Alice, 


E 


Prince Rupert and the Cava- 
liers. By Eliot Warburton 
3 vols. 

China and the Chinese. By Sirr. or the New Una. 3 
2 vols. 

Curzon’s Monast@es of the Le- | Roc ckingham, or the Younger 
vant. Brother. 3 vols. 

The Lottery of Marriage. By | Mrs. Grey’s New Novel. 

Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 

The above, and all the NEW PUBLICATIONS, are ineared hg 

Subscribers of 2/.2s. per annum, at COOME’S LIBRARY, 

Regent-street. 


TISITING and WEDDING CARDS executed 
in the most elegant styles. A gentleman s name, plate, and 

100 best visiting cards, for 4s. 6d.; lady’s, 68. A great variety of 
pearl, papier mache, tortoiseshell, ‘and other fancy card-ca: 
tionery and blotting- -cases, travelling writing-desks and dre 
cases, portfolios of all sizes, inkstands ; writing papers at 9d., 1s 
1a. 6d. and 2s. 3d. the packet of five quires; and every article in 
stationery of the best quality and lowest prices.—At Liupixp's, 
143, Strand, facing Catherine-street. 





Sales typ Auction. 
Library of the late Rev. STEPHEN ISAACSON, F.S.A.; 
Valuable MSS., Early Wardrobe Accounts, Autographs, §c. 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


Property, will SE Ay ue by AU or ION at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on WE vt DAY, May 30, and four following 
days. 8, at 1 o'clock Lig a ually (Sunday excepted), the 238 
BRARY of the late Rev. STEPHEN ISAACSON, Esq, F.S.A.s 
and a valuable SELECTION from the LIBRARY of awell- cae 
U ARY; comprising upwards of 300 Manuscripts, in- 
sh’ Ww ardrobe*Rolls and Household Books from the 
ard I., Charters, Heraldry, Pedigrees, Family His~- 
tory, MSS. il! ustrative of nearly every English County, others 
connected with Irish History, and History and Antiquities gene- 
rally, Autograph Letters, &c. The printed books include a valuable 
collection of Miscellaneous Literature, mostly in fine condition, 
many in russia ane morocco bindings.— May be viewed on Monday 
and Tuesday. Catalogues will be sent on ap plication. 





tuminated MSS. from the Cabinet of a well- known Collector. 


YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 

Property, will SEL L by AUC TION at their Great Room. 
adilly, on SATU gay. June 2, (in addition to the sa 
MSS ‘a few very fine LLLU MIN ATED 

q ing ds Missals and Books of Offices, 

with exquisite Illuminations in a Ligh state of Art —a Persian 

MS. with Liluminations—an Armenian MS.—some Historical 

MSS. &c. — May be viewed with the books previot isly advertised. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 

Books, the Property of Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, 
GREEN & LONGMANS, giving up that Branch of their 
Business for the convenience of their Publishing and Whole- 
sale Trade. 

ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tione ers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
AUCTPION, at their House, Wellington-street, ‘Strand, on 

i ON DAY, June 4th, and ten following days, the above valuable 

COLLECTION, in which will be found Works in every branch of 

Literature ; including the great ha ork on Egy published under 

the auspices of Bonaparte, 23 vols. folio — Musée Pra gais, 4 vols. 

folio, proofs before the letters—Galerie, par Lebrun, 3 vols. folio, 
roofs before the letters — Tomkins's Ga lery of Pictures, beauti- 
ully coloured to imitate the original drawings, folio— Fowler's 

Mosaic Pavements, 2 vols. folio—Philosophical Trans: tions, from 

its commencement in 1605 to 1840, 130 vols. 4to. — Archeologia, 

vols. 4to.—Geological Transactions, both series, 10 vols. 4t« Auc- 
tores Classici in usum Delphini, 63 vols, 4to. Marke’s Tr: s, € 
vols. 4to. —Parry' 's Voyages, 6 vols, 4to.—Stryy Lives, and various 

Works, 27 vols. svo. — Universal Histor vols. 8vo. — Rousseau, 

{Euvres Completes, 37 vols. 8vo.—Lingard gland, 14 vols. Svo.— 

Rollin’s Roman and Ancient History, &c. 34 vols. 8vo.—Catalogues 

are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





The Valuable Collection of Engraved Gems, Baby lonian and 
Persepolitan Antiquities of the late J. R. STEUART, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works ill ustré ative of 

ine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Ho Wel- 

treet, Stra and, on FRI re _ June 22nd, at 1 precis y, the 
choice Collection of BABYLONI » ETRUSCAN, GREEK 

ROM AN ENGRAVED GEMS, ae by the late distinguished 

Antiay.rian, JOHN ROBERT STEUART, Esq. ; together with 

some ry interesting Babylonian, Persepolits an, and other Anti- 

, sacluding a magnificent Etruscan V ase, one of the finest 

in existence.—To be viewed on the Wednesday and Thursday pre- 

vious to the Sale. 


Architectural and Civil .oT ring Books, &c. saved from 
the late Fire at Mr. TAYLOR'S, 1, Wellinyton-street, 
Strand, and slightly i ene dd. 

TROPLIS & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Rooms, 16, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on THU Lay 3 

NEXT, May 3ist, at 1 punctually, VALUABLE STANDARI 

WORKS on ARCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGIN EI fina. 

amongst which will be found Brett's Railway Practice, Ist snd 

2nd + psa pp Cathedrals and Churches — Caxter’s Recueil 

a’. —— vols.—Davy’s Precedents—Dallaway’s Architecture— 

Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis—Gauthey’s Traité des Ponts—Gandy 

and Baud'’s W indsor — Hunt's Tudor — Halfpenny’s York Orna- 

ments and Fragmenta—King’s Monumenta, 4 vols.—Loudon on 

Gardens — Nicholson’s Works — Pugin’s Normandy—Richardson’s 

Vitruvius Britannica—Kepton on Landscape Gardening—Strutt’s 

Sylva—Stanhope’s Olympia—and numerous other valuable works 

= reference, coloured Prints, a few copies of Howell's Characters 
Theophrastus, with proofs on India paper, and a few lots of 

Sicaaliaenaan Salvage, Aubusson Carpet, Brocade Silk, &c.—May 

be viewed the day preceding, and ¢ Jatalo; gues had at the Rooms. 


The LIBRARY of the late Rev. aad 


H. F. LYTE. 
SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


K AUCTION, at their Rooms, ae. Fleet-street, London, aeaty in 
JUNE, the Extensive and very Valuable LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. H. F. LYT E,. withthe odaitions made since his death by his 
Son, the late J. W. uyte, Esq. ; comprising Books of uncommon 
rarity and interest = various departments of Literature : among 
which will be found a rich Collection of the Holy Scriptures, Ver- 
sions thereof, and Commentaries thereupon—The best Editions of 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church—the Writings of the 
Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss to Luther and his Successors 
in all Countries—Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers 
and the Reformation—Controversies concerning Ceremonies and 
Church Discipline during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth — the 
Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjurors—a large Collection 
of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published abroad — Old 
Poetry and Romances—Books printed in the X Vth Century, and 
be rye Books in Black Letter—Ancient Volumes in Manuscript ; 
great igo of Articles of Bibliographical curiosity. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen fayouring 5, & B 

with their address, 








ENGRAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
CHOICE COLLECTION, Ancient and 


4 Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, comprising the best 
Works of the most distinguished Masters, among whom may 
be mentioned—Wille, Edelinck, Desnoyer, Woollett, age e, 
Raphael Morghen, Sharp, Hollar, Porporati, Earlom, &c. ; 
brilliant specimens after Titian, Raphael, Correggio, duido, | 
Teniers, Turner, Danby, Martin, 

The Prints are gene rally in fine 2 and a formed por- 
tions of the most celebrated Collections. It may be sufficient to 
mention the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Mark Sykes, and Baron 
Verstélk Van Svelen 

Catalogues furw arded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
Gerorce Love, $1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years, 


pASEION ABLE HERALDIC 
ER, STAMPED ADEESTY E ENVELOPES, 
Ww AFERS &c IN PERFECTION. 
letter cypher die, for 108. 6d.; 1,000 wafers, stamped therewith, 
108. 6d.; adhesive cream laid envelopes, all stamped with any 
initials in full. from 1s. per 100, 





This establishment is pre-eminent for heraldic die engravings of | 


the first order ; and the stamping in gold colour and silver relief 
is unparalleled for brilliancy and crispness. Ten thousand speci- 
mens on view, already “enna for Her Majesty’s Forces, Noble- 
men, Institutions. &c. & 

H. Doty, Heralk fie Die Engraver and General Stationer, 56, 
Quadrant, Regent-street, three rs from the County Fire Office. 


L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

* yx Guskaonin of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Go ods. and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Auction. 


‘HE ANEROID BAROMETER.—Just pub- 

lished, price 1s. 6d. A Few Remarks upon the Construction 

and Principles of Action of the ANEROID BAROMETER, a 

newly-invented portable Instrument. With Observations upon 

and Use of the Barometer, Defence of the Torricellian Tube, &c. 

&c. By CHARLES FRODSHAM, F.R.A.S. Assoc. Inst. U.E. 
Chronometer-maker. Arno d's 's, 84, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. 








Gratis (by poft 4 Stamps). 
Williams g- Doargate’s 
‘Catalague of German Books. 
MW ue Edition. 

44 Wenvietta- Street, Cobent- Garden. 
London. 


This day is published, x 

a * a2 BRATION @ 
r Feap. 8vo. paper cover, price 18. 

* We chant our own times and social circumstances.”—Emerson. 

London : ; John ¢ hapman, 142, Strand. 


. pri ce 
LITER AL T RANS SLATION of ST. 
i PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
* Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 


Manuscripts.’ 

[ORE SIGN OPERAS, with Italian and English 
Text compete, in the STANDARD LYRIC DR AM A, 

containing every Note of the Original Music and every Word of 

the Text, in small 4to., equally suited to the Theatre or Drawing- 


room.— 
1, MOZART’S FIGARO, price 16s. in boards. 
2 BELLINI'S NOKMA, los, 6d. in boards. 
3. ROSSINLI’S BARBIERE, 16s, in boards. 
4. BELLINI’S SONNAMBULA, 12s. 6d. in boards. 


WEBER'S celebrated Opera DER FREIS- 
CHUTZ is now in the course of publication, No. 23 of the * Stand- 
ard Lyric Drama,’ published on the Ist of May, forming the first 
portion of that much admired opera, with German and English 
Text. Eact 4 Fi yric Drama’ contains 60 
pages of correctly and elegantly eu graved Music, price only 2s. 6 
and is published ment 
. Boosey & Co. P ab tire: 28, Ifolles-street, Oxford-str eet. 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


NOTE) 


—A crest, or beautiful three | 


POPERY AND ASTROLOGY, 
| Immediately, cloth lettered, 2s, 6d, 
| Ree for BELIEF in JU DIC] 
ASTROLOGY, comprising some Advice to Stud 4 
Remarks on the Dangerous Character of Popish Priesterah! 
Effingham W ilson, Royal Exe hange, 





Post 8vo. price 6s, 
a ‘ 
TXACT LOSOPHy 
en ia By Dr. yRASER. HALLE. 
“Wi yecome acquainted at the moment o 
with * Ft § Philosophy.’ Its leading Py ee Be 
critical and controversial matters, are to show that |o ical 
arise from inexact ideas ; secondly, that the prince i. 
| by Mr. Stuart Mill and others are erroneous, .& 
just a moment to spare to say thus much of the tr 
| recommend its a to all who feel a peculiar interest 
| parts of mental seience which more immediately rene 
nature and process of the ratiocinatiye faculty and to me 
| conclusions of he a *— Blakey's * History of the 
| of, Mind, p vol. vB : - ical 't 
“A valuable phi -* ical treatise on reasoni 
[Book Ist] is concluded with a most important developaa 
the prineiples of organic philosophy, which, with the aid fg 
doctrines laid down in the second book, will eff ffectually enable j 
student to avoid the absurdities into which it is shown 
the greatest —— in modern Europe have fallen. Higher —_ 
we do not know v sive to any production, and we eb 
| award it to* Exact Philosophy,’ because it deserves all that we 
say in its praise.”—Morning yer tise: 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


——— as NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
blished, in royal 8vo. price 3s, 
YORMULA: "and RULES for making CALCT. 
LATIONS on Pra of SHIPS 
AMES INM AN, ‘D. 
Late A - Ahe Royal Nava] College, Px ortsea, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place: 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Translation of ‘Chapman’s Architectura Naval 
 - -reeaamael with the Notes of Clairbois and the Translator, x 





2. System of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
with. Appendix, containing Proofs of the Rules, &. 12s. 

3. A Separate Volume of Corresponding Nautica 
Tables. 

4 
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Commence)! 





Treatise on Naval Gunnery. 5s. 
5. Treatise on Linear Perspective, as applied { 
| Drawing from Nature, &c. 2s. 6 
NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WAYFARING 
SKETCHES.’ 
- ost Svo. price lds. 6d. 
Us SE AND “ABUSE: A TALE. 

) By the Author of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches amongst the Gree 
and Turks, and the Shores of the Danube, by a Seven Year hat 
dent in Greece.’ 

| © This work opensin the midst of the Arabian desert, and carr 
the reader through many parts of the habitable world,—from th 
summits of Mount Ararat, and the shores of the Bosphorus, tot 
Italian lakes and quiet English village. There is much poweray 
imagination ; and the general tone partakes of the tragic and te 
rible. The leading idea is the contrast between two men of hij 
power, one using his abilities for the furtherance of Christian tru 
and the counteraction of evil, the other ruining the gifts of natu 
in the service of Satan. An excellent Christian spirit runs throu 
out the volume.”— English Churchman, 

__ Riving gtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

Just published, imperial Lavo. with 10 sarge Plates, price 18 td. 
cloth lettered. 
AN ESSAY ona PROPOSED NEW SY STEM 
of FORTIFIC ATION, — Hints for ae a ieation 
our National Defences. By JAMES FERG wi RIB 
Author of ‘An Historical Inquiry into the oy Principles 
Beauty in Art,’ &. 


Also, by the same Author, 
In imp. 8vo. with fine Plates and Wooicuts, price 16s. extra d 
boards ; or in elegant half morocco, price 20s, 

An Essay on the Ancient Topog aphy of Jer 
salem, with restored Plans of the Temple, é d Plans, Section 
and Details of the Church built by Constantine the Great overtht 
Holy Sepulchre, now known as the Mosque of Omar, and ob 
Illustrations. 

London: John Weale, 59, High Iolborn. 





On the: 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 


DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


31st instant will be published, price ls., the Second N 


‘umber of 


THE YOUNGER, 


Of Dlunderstone Rookery. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE, 


London: Brapspury & EvANs, 


11, ,Bouverie-street. 





THE LAST OF 


THE BARONS, 


By Sr EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr., 


is now in course of publication (in Weekly Numbers, price 1}d., and in Monthly Parts, price 7d.) in the NEW PoP’ 
EDITION OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S WORKS. 


Tales already completed in this Edition, 


EUGENE ARAM (just published), 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back, price 3s. 6d, 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


London: 


PELHAM, 
PAUL CLIFFORD, 
RIENZI, 


with a Frontispiece and New Preface, 


3s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Reilway Stations. 
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KW 3; MAGAZINE, No. CCCCIV. 
pack WOOD'S My! Price &n 6d. - 


Part XIL 11.—The Romance of Russian 
LThe Cor oette ters to the pe. Charles Fustian, an Anglo 
me V.—Austria and H V.—Feudalism in the 
Vi.—Civil iI ‘Revolution in the Canadas. 
Dies Borealis : Christopher under Canvas. V11I.—Index. 
ma! — illiam Blackw ood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


= que ECLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE 


co! 

1, Archdeacon Hare and the ¢ English Review. 

k Kemble’s Saxons in Engla: nd. 

4. Tickets of Leave for Convicts in England. 

4. Memoirs and — of Lewd Castlereagh. 

e Emigrant ‘amil, 

: ies of William © Collins, R.A. 

7, Criminal Law Reform. 

& Constitutional Fallacies and U mrefermned, Abuses, 

9, Ross's Adventures on the Columbia. 

10, The Rev. as Shore and the Bachop of Exeter. 
ard & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


pei soar FOR JUNE. 
THe JOURNAL of DESIGN. No. 4. 


Containing numerous Fabric Patterns and Illustrations. 


ROLAND CASHEL. 
Jo. 18. Illustrated by Phiz. 


By Cuaries Lever. 
WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
(heap Edition. Parts 29 and 30. 7d, each 


WORKS of SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart. Cheap Edition. Parts 21 and 22. 7d. each. 
Commencing ‘The Last of the Barons. 

Is. 


The FLORIST. No. 18, With a coloured 
[lustration and Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 
ta 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 89. 2s 6d. 


___ london: Chapman & Hall, 18 186, Strand. 
, 
(OLBURN Ss NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for JUNE. No. CCCXLIL 
. Gore House. By an American Traveller. 
. Men and Things in _~ New World of Australia Part V. 
. The Three Wishes. By Mrs. Acton 
IV. The Sand Storm. A Cornish Legend. By. Father Poodles. 
’ Western Australia. By J. W. F. Blundell, Esq. 
VI. Memorials of the C ivil War. 
VIL Hiceius Doccius ; or, the World. 
. French Anti-Socialist Publications. 
IX. Hints to Emigrants to New South Wales. By the Hon. 
Walter Wrottesley. 
. A Mesmeric Soirée. By Charles Hervey, Esq. 
. Prospects of the Legitimists in France. 
‘ Boapes y Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Chaps. XIV., XV., and 





il 


ls. 


342. 


L ame. its People and its Faith. Part IT. 
XIV. The Royal Academy—The Water Colour Exhibitions. 
. The Habitué’s Note- Book. 
VL. The Opera and the Theatres. 
. Literature of the Month. 
MAGAZ 


a) Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
pisswosrns ZINE. 
Contents for JUNE. No. LXXXIX. 

L Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.—1I. A Summer's 
Day's Ramble throu h Wimelle and the V gs du —e By 
Mrs. White. —ILI. e Bilberrys. Rowsell, Esq.—l1V. 
4 Tales.—V. The Homeste: ed of J. er Brittany. By W. 
Hughes, Esq.— VI. The Cavermof Panama ; i or, the Pirate’s Trea- 
wre. By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq.— VII. The Kynast.— VIII. Van 
Diemen’s Land.—I) he Fairies’ Weil. =a The Old Bachelor 
and his Doomed louse; By Nicholas Michell, Esq.—XI. Jacob 
Van der Néess. By Madame Paalzow.—XI1. The Worth of Time. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 

ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
Chapman ¢ & Hall, 186, Strand. 


[LIZA COOK'S “JOURNAL, No. | IV., 

4 2%th, contains :—Providence and Self- Help—Nil Desperan- 

dum—Spirit of Youth in the Young and the Old—The Glass of 

Gin, by Silverpen—Humility—Literature of the Nursery—Sym- 

yy between Classes—Frank Forester and his Friends—Cards— 
pees for Young Readers—Puss and Dash, by Eliza Cook. 

Published every Saturday, price 14d., and in "Monthly Parts, by 

J. 0. Clarke, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, where all communica- 

tious may be forwarded. 

___ Part I. will be ready wi with t) the he Magazines on on June Ist. 


HE ‘PEOPLE'S and HOWITT’S JOURNAL. 
Part for JUNE, price SEVEN PENCE, is embellished with 
Fourteen Engravings, and contains, Original Articles— 
1A FEW DAYS IN PARIS, (with Five Engravings). 


pi CHARLES MACKAY AND HIS POETRY (with a 
it). 


4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF. 

4. THE HISTORY of SMITHFIELD. 

5. BANVARD'S PANORAMA (with Four Engravings). 

& IRELAND AND HER MANUFACTURES. 

7. CARPET WEAVING. 

& CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

%§, HUMAN PROGRESS. 

, BIRTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES. 

ll. THE SABBATH QUESTION. 

ene CHOLERA SS gpa yp ACADEMY. 
we ~—¥ sod FORTE Y by Charles Mackay. H. F. Lott, 

otte — farie, John Dobell, &c. 
London : Ww illoughby & Co, 22, Warwick-lane, and 26, Smithfield. 


QHARPE 'S LONDON MAGAZINE. The 

Seeing me Part, price 1a, contains Two Engravings, and the fol- 
g among other Articles of interest :— 

THE PUNJAUB AND ITS PEOPLE. By Mrs. Postans. 

THE HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. By Miss Mutock. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF M Y POWE 
afterwards MRS. MILTON. a ee 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 

NOTES ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

REVIEWS: —THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES.—TRA- 
VELS OF PRINCE ADALBERT OF PRUSSIA.— 
RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS. —EXPEDITION 
INTO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, &c. &c. 

London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 85, Paternoster-row. 


May 








EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
TIONS, and FRANK FAIRLEGH’S ADVENTURES OF 
A PRIVATE PUPIL. The Fifth Part of i) most popular 
Work will be ready with the Magazines on Mayl. It contains 
Two Original Etchings by {he shor aaaenen Artiots. All the Parts 
are now in print, and may be had 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ILLUSTRA- 


w ready, price 5s, cloth gil 
QCRIPTU RE SITES and SCEN ES, from 
\ Actual Survey, in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. Lilustrated 
and 37 Woodcuts. The Work 
all 8vo., and well adapted for a Reward Book 


Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 


SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES FOR JUNE. 
Just PERIO — handsomely bound in green cloth gilt, 
HYPE ON; a Romance, by Professor Lone- 
BLL a Already published, Emerson's ‘ Twelve Essays,’ 
Beckford’ s* Vat hek ; 4 © uniform in size, price, &c. 

Fredrika Bremer’s Novels, complete edition, 
translated from the Swedish, one on the 15th of ey ery month. 
Already published, *The H. Family,’ ‘ Strife and Peace,” 

e Home, Vol. I. on June 15th. 

“whe charm of Fredrika Bremer’s Writings increases the more 
we read of them. * * We have had nothing so simply life-like since 
Galt’s * Annals of the Parish,’ no pictures of female nature sv finely 
sketched since Miss Austen’s.”— Atheneum. 

Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ the fourth of Slater's 
Shilling Series, will be published in June. 

George Slater, 252, Strand. 


with 17 Steel Engravin) 3, 3 Maps, 
is neatly printed In sina. 
for Sunday Schools. 


London : . Paternoster- Tow. 





‘PHE. H AMILT ONIAN SY STEM. am Be e only 
Books on the true principles of Mr. Hamilton are the 

prised in the following List,—Published for J. Souter by C. N. Law, 

School Library, 131, Fleet-street, London ; the only Ha amiltonian 

Depdt where aii Booksellers, Stationers, Schools, and the Public, 

can be supplied. 
LATIN. 

Gospel of St. John. 

E pitome — 

ZEsop’s Fab 

P >hoedrus” F. ables 


c m+ 


» 
= 


8 

Memorabilia of Xenophon 

Aphorisms of Hippocrates 

FRENCH, 

Florian’s ro, 12mo. .. 

Gospel of St. 

Perrin’s Fables ne 

Recueil Choisi. 
erbs, New 


ahhh ee 


ition secece 
GERMAN. 
Gospel of St. SN. -seneee 
Robinson der Jungere, 2 


~~ 


eNanwo eon 


Gnagers ’s Conepectus, 2 


Yew Edition 
ZEneid 


Latin V erbs, N 
Sallust. 


Gospel 
= ae Books of the 


Silvio Pellico 

Notti Romane 
Merope, by / 

Raccolta di — . 
Tasso’s Jerusalem | 

vered 
Verbs, New w Edition 2. 
H. 


Medical’ Stude nt’ 
GRE 


MK 
Gospel of st John 
Gospel of St. Matthew. .. 
sop’s Fables..... coe 
Analecta Minora 
Homer's Lliad . ° Gospel of St. John 

The History, Principl 8, "Practice, = scene eae! Hamil 

tonian System from its Origin.. 


MIR. COLBU RN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








I. 
Mr. DISRAELI’s CONINGSBY. 


POPULAR EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, and Portrait 
of the Author, complete in 1 vol. 68, bound. 


Il, 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW 


WORK, VALERIE, an Avutoniocrarny. 2 vols. 


Itt. 


The HISTORY of CIVILIZA- 
TION and PUBLIC OPINION. By W. A. MACKINNON, 
M.P. F.K.S. Third Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 

“In ane valuable volumes we have a vast repertory of know- 
ledge that we could wish to see universally circulated throughout 
the country.”— Herald, 


Iv. 


LADY LISTER KAYE’s NEW 
WORK, ENGLISH HOMES and FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 
2vols. (Just ready.) 


BURKE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE, NEW EDITION; REVISED and CORRECT- 
ED throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Communi- 
cations of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol. with 1,500 E pgravings of Arms, 
&c. 388. bound. 


vi. 


ADVENTURES of a GREEK 
LADY, the Adopted Daughter of the late QUEEN CAROLINE 
Written by Herself. Comprising Curious Anecdotes and Particu- 
Jars of the late Queen Caroline and her Suite, not hitherto known. 

2 vols. with Portrait. (Just ready.) 


vil. 
The LOTTERY of MARRIAGE: 
a Nove. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“ One of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions.”"—John Bull. 


Vill. 
LADY ALICE; or, the NEW 
UNA. 3 vols. 
“ This work will excite an ee interest. It is the most bril- 
liant début since * Vivian Grey.’ ”"—Court Jonrnal. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


> | addition of a complete Index. 


|r THE 


DEAD SEA AND TIE JORDAN. 
na few days, in 8vo. with numerous Engraving 
AR RAT IVE of an EXPEDITION "to the 
DEAD SEA and SOURCE of the JORDAN, 
Undertaken by order of me U Oe d States Government. 
By € OMMABDER (NCH, U.S.} 
ommander of the E xpedition). 
Richard Bentley. Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mi: ajesty. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. with om Ressemigeng ing Volume of 


{UE RT Y of ROME, 


— 


N 


LIBERTY 
With an HISTORICAL ACCOU oe of the LIBERTY 
of ANCIENT NATIONS 
By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esq. 

Richard ‘Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 218, 
- if > I E WN ; = 
A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
London: Orger & Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street. 

THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 

the 31st inst., in post 8vo. price 88. 
QKE LTC HES of CANADIAN LIFE, Lay and 

Ecclesiastical, illustrative of Canada and the Canadian 
Church. By a PRESBYTER of the Diocese of Toronto. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 


CHAMBERS'S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. 


. Now ready, Part V., price 18. 
‘| HE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, FROM 
- 1789 TILL THE PRESENT TIME. Drawn from original 
sources, and adapted for poparer reading. 

Part VI., completing the Work, will be published June 30th. 
ae: W. & kK. ‘Chambers. London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
Amen-corner. 








On the Ist of June, a New Edition of 
G°: O W RIE; or, the KING'S PLOT. 
A P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
the C: -. “of John Earl of i 
tions in the Examiner Newspaper 
S8yo. 88. cloth lettered, (Forming Vol. 17 of Mr. poemase Works.) 
vondon : Simpkin, Marshall & C 
“ In our opinion, for ability and interest, is not Foarpassed by the 
best of its precursors.” —Literary Gazette, 


N 


By 
with a complete Investigation of 
e, and an Answer to some Observa- 


of BAL- 
‘PROTESTANTISM and CA- 


This day is published, _ 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Y’S celebrated Work, 





6 ME 
le THOLICISM compared in their EFFECTS upon EUROPEAN 


| CIVILIZAT TION.” The three volumes of the original are here 

comprised in one handsome 8vo. volume, double columns, with the 
Price 98. ; or by post, 10a, 

James ; Burns, 17, Portman- street; and of “ Booksellers. 

ady, cloth lettered, price 2a. ¢ 

NE WwW ': HILOSOPHY, Part ‘the Third. 

P ext: I. price 28. 6d., and Part IT. price 3s. 6d., may still be 

I ad. The present simultane: yus and rapi advance of mankind to 

the recovery of their natural social rights is the effect of know- 

ledge which is power. 

Part I1L., which is now published, enters on the presence of 
evil in the world, showing its cause and cure, and seeks to substan- 
tiate by existing facts the theories advanced in this and Parts I. 
and Il, sh have already been pronounced to agree with all the 
new discoveries opened by science. 

Saawiens & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
ust published, Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
QE -RMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRACT ICAL. 
‘ By the Rev. WM. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the U a of Dublin. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Rev. THOS. W OODWARD, 

M.A., Curate-Assistant of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel, and 
c hapis ain to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

Dublin : ~<a & Smith, Grafton-street. London: 
Adams & Cc ; 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1849. 


REVIEWS 


The Peasant War of Germany — [La Guerre 
des Paysans, §c.] By A. Weill. Paris, 
Amyot. : 5 
Meyerbeer’s opera has called attention to this 
jitle work, which on its first publication ~— 
almost still-born from the press. It has, how- 
ever, merits sufficient to claim notice on its own 
acount. Every previous historian, excepting 
qimmerman, had laboured to stigmatize the 
insurgent peasants and their leaders as sangui- 
nary savages,—urged to revolt by the mere 
thirst of blood and plunder, and having no 
sbiect in view but the gratification of their 
yorst passions. Zimmerman was the first who 
depicted the intolerable grievances under which 
the peasants groaned, the wrongs which they 
‘snght to redress, and the cruelties that drove 
them toseek revenge. M. Weill endeavours to 
ary their vindication farther. Being himself 
me of the most devoted disciples of Fourrier, 
he maintains that the social equality demanded 
by the insurgents was a virtuous and useful 
rinciple,—and that those who were hunted to 
Fath as enemies of mankind should be regarded 
4s martyrs to humanity. 

M. Weill’s primary error is his supposition 
that Socialism is a modern invention. The 
thyme adopted in Wat Tyler’s rebellion— 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

has been in one form or other the motto of 
every servile and peasant insurrection recorded 
in history. The natural impulse of the op- 
pressed is to bring down the oppressors to their 
own level,—not to raise themselves into the 
places of the latter. They have always dis- 
carded the notion of superiority unless when it 
was connected with supernatural claims :—and 
hence the leaders of such insurrections have 
often been obliged to assume the attributes of 
prophets and workers of miracles.—M. Weill's 
second and more grievous error is that of 
supposing that the enthusiasm which the de- 
sire of equality inspires in the first instance, 
ad which has enabled Jacquerie to commence 
its career with victory, can ever become a perma- 
nent principle. There can be no order without 
discipline, —and there can be no discipline with- 
aut arecognition of some superiority. Hence, 
the ruin of a Jacquerie begins at the moment 
of its most brilliant triumph. Disunion and 
distrust pervade its counsels; every man claims 
todo that which seems right in his own eyes; 
the greater part of the insurgents become dis- 
guted by the excesses of their companions; 
and the ruling classes recover their authority 
vith such facility that they accuse themselves 
of cowardice in having allowed it ever to be 
st. M. Weill is clearly perplexed by the 
contrast between the great victories which the 
insurgents won in the beginning of their career 
and their inglorious defeats at its close :—the 
wiformity of such results might have led him 
trace it toa principle. The obvious cause is, 
the operation of that desire for social equality 
vhich raises popular enthusiasm to the highest 
&citement so long as the equality remains in 
Prospect,—but ends in a bitter disappointment 
vhenever an attempt is made to establish the 
quality in reality and in permanence.—A third 
eror must also be noted. M. Weill attributes 
to much to the impulse which Luther and the 

formation gave to the public mind in Ger- 
many. The war against the Castle preceded 
the war against the Convent; the ‘‘Confedera- 
louof the shoe” ( Bundschuh)—so called because 
ie peasants were forbidden to wear boots or 














buskins,—and the revolt of the ‘* Poor Conrad”’ 
(the Jacques Bonhomme of Germany) preceded 
the preaching of Luther; secret societies to 
obtain redress or revenge were formed by the 
peasants in Alsace and in Southern Germany a 
century before Luther was born. 

Having pointed out what we deem grave 
errors, we proceed to extract some characteristic 
incidents of the great Peasant War :—selecting 
those which have been either slightly glanced 
at or entirely omitted by ordinary historians. 
The origin of the war was curious.— 

Henry of Einsiedel seeing that his peasants were 
impoverished by the forced labours then extorted 
from vassals, felt such remorse of conscience that he 
wrote to Luther inquiring if it were not a sin to exact 
their time and toil from these poor wretches without 
any compensation. Luther’s reply is characteristic. 
The great Reformer wrote back that “he might 
maintain the system with a safe conscience, since 
social order required that the serf should be heavily 
burthened lest like Jeshurun he should wax fat and 
kick.” This reply is still preserved in the royal 
archives of Stuttgardt, and it requires no commentary. 
Helena, Countess of Lupfen, adopted Luther's advice. 
She suppressed even the holidays allowed to the 
peasants, and enjoined that they should spend the 
Sunday in gathering wood strawberries for the ladies 
of her court, and collecting snail shells to make 
pellets and bobbins, Apparently trifling as this cir- 
cumstance is it was the cause of a general conflagra- 
tion. It was the drop of water which causes the 
vessel to overflow. On the day appointed for the 
collection of snails and strawberries the peasants 
from several villages assembled; and having chosen 
John Muller for their chief, they’ declared to the 
Count that they were resolved to become free men, 
and that they would no longer yield him vassalage 
or obedience. On the first day, August 24, 1524, 
their number was about six hundred. Before the 
end of a fortnight, being joined by several of the 
lower grade of the middte class, they mustered four 
thousand, and took the name of the Evangelical 
Confederation. 

The chief of the insurrection was Thomas 
Munzer, from whose character Scribe has taken 
some of the leading traits ascribed to his Pro- 
phet. He published a manifesto proclaiming 
the wrongs of the peasants, and demanding a 
Charter of Freedom consisting of twelve articles. 
These articles were everywhere adopted by the 
insurgents. We quote the Alsatian version of 
them as the most energetic and concise.— 

1. The gospel shall be preached according to the 
truth, and not according to the interests of priests 
and nobles. 2. We shall pay no more tithes small 
or great. 3. The rate of interest shall be reduced 
to 5 percent. 4. All waters shall be free. 5. All 
forests shall be common property. 6. Game laws 
shall be abolished. 7. There shall be no more serfs 
or vassals, 8. We shall elect our own rulers and 
take for sovereign whom we please. 9. We shall 
be judged by our peers. 10. Our magistrates shall 
be elected and deposed by ourselves. 11. Taxes 
shall no longer be levied on successions. 12. All 
commons inclosed by the barons shall be restored to 
the commonalty. 

Munzer had acquired some reputation as a 
scholar and a preacher when he undertook 
the defence of the Anabaptists against Luther. 
He did not formally adopt the opinions of 
those sectaries; but he availed himself of the 
service of their preachers to spread his levelling 
doctrines of social equality throughout Europe. 
He claimed the authority of a prophet; and 
placed under ban all nobles, knights, and 
priests who did not consent to resign their 
privileges and join the Evangelical Alliance. 

The insurrection burst forth in several pro- 
vinces at the same time, and fearful atrocities were 
perpetrated by the infuriated peasants. Jaquet, 
who had been originally an inn-keeper, was the 
most merciless of their chiefs. It was he who 
presided over the massacre of the nobles made 





prisoners at Weinsberg :—a scene which Weill 
has described with some dramatic power, while 
he has still preserved the fidelity of a his- 
torian.— 


They brought the prisoners into the midst of @ 
circle to hear their sentence read. It was brief; 
“Death to all!” It was resolved that they should 
perish by a barbarous kind of punishment called 
“the lance-hunt” (Lanzenjagen); it was a chastise- 
ment usually reserved for deserters. The soldiers 
formed a double line with presented lances; the 
condemned was forced to march through these ranks, 
each soldier striking at him in succession until he fell 
under their repeated blows. Jaquet gave the signal, 
and the hedge was formed, then taking off his hat in 
cruel mockery—* Count Louis of Helfenstein,” he 
said, “as you are the chief you must lead off the 
dance.” At this instant the countess, who was a 
natural daughter of the emperor, burst through the 
crowd, and threw herself at Jaquet’s knees, crying 
“Pardon, pardon, for my husband !”—“ Pardon !’’ 
replied Jaquet, with a satanic grin, “you love your 
husband, then! Well, listen to me. Four years 
ago I loved a young girl named Mary Jane. She 
supported herself by gathering wood in the forests 
during winter and fruit in summer. One Sunday 
she was seized in a forest belonging to a cousin- 
german of your husband and dragged to the castle.’’ 
He recited a tale of horrible brutalities, and added— 
“She was thrown into a dungeon to prevent her 
revealing such infamies. Do you understand now, 
countess, why your husband must die?” Then 
spurning the lady so violently that she fell back- 
wards, he placed his knee on her breast, and said— 
“ Look here, friends! this is my vengeance for Mary 
Jane! Ho, countess of Holfenstein, daughter of an 
emperor, the peasant Jaquet has placed his knee 
upon your breast." Pardon! pardon!” was still 
the ery of the half-stifled countess; but the peasants 
drowned her voice by reciting the various insults and 
injuries they had received from the count, and one 
of them hurling his sabre at her, wounded her child 
in the arm.—* Come, count, make haste,” exclaimed 
Jaquet, “you must not see the light of another sun.” 
—*Stop,”’ cried Melchior Nonnenmacher, formerly 
a musician in the service of the count, “ during the 
years that I diverted you with music at table, I 
learned what was your favourite air; and Iam now 
going to gratify you by playing it for your last dance.” 
He then snatched off the count’s plumed hat, which 
he placed on his own head, and preceded him, play- 
ing the air which was a kind of galop-waltz, dancing 
in mockery until he reached the line of soldiers. By 
Jaquet’s order the countess was held up between 
two men to witness her husband’s death. She saw 
him fall pierced by more than twenty lances, and 
uttering so loud a shriek that Jaquet himself was 
moved. She fell in a swoon. * * They stripped 
off her robes and jewels, gave her the rags of a men- 
dicant, and placed her in a dung cart drawn by a 
bullock to be conveyed to Heilbronn. “ You entered 
Weinsberg,” said Jaquet to her, “in a gilded chariot, 
you leave it in a dung cart; tell that to your father 
the emperor, and give him my compliments.”—But 
the pious and courageous lady replied—“TI have been 
a sinner, and probably I deserve my fate. Christ, 
our Saviour, also entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
amid the acclamations of the populace, and soon 
after was led to be crucified amid the hisses and cries 
of the same people. He will grant me consolation. 
I forgive you, and I pray that God may grant you 
penitence and pardon.’’ She was conveyed to 
Heilbronn, holding her wounded child in her arms; 
she yowed to devote him to monastic life, and soon 
after ended her days in a convent.” 

This atrocity, some of the revolting details of 
which we have omitted, excited horror through- 
out all Germany. No part of it aroused so 
much indignation as the cruel mockery of 
Nonnenmacher; and strict orders were given 
that he should be taken alive if possible, in order 
that he might be put to death by some cruel 
torture. The greater part of the insurgents 
condemned Jaquet’s cruelty; and to prevent 
the recurrence of such enormities they resolved 
no longer to have peasants for their leaders, 
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They chose for their chief commander “ the | charnel-house of the ancient world that he hoped to 


knight of the iron hand,”’ Goetz of Berlichengen. 
He was at once their chief and their prisoner ; 
for the very persons who had elected him sus- 
pected—what was in fact the truth—tha the would 
take an opportunity of secrificing them to the 
interests of his order. 

Among the strange personages who figured 
in this insurrection, history and legend have 
equally given prominence to ‘the black witch 
Hofmann; who used to rip open the bodies of 
the nobles for the purpose of procuring materials 
for compounding her charms.— 

She was the daughter of a wandering gipsey, who 
abandoned her in the village of Boekingen near 
Heilbronn; where from her tender years she sup- 
ported herself by tending goatsand cattle. The villagers 
of Boekingen had right of pasture on a large common 
between the town and the village. One day the 
townsfolk came out in a body and attempted to im- 
pound the cattle of which she had charge, under the 
pretence that the common belonged exclusively to 
Heilbronn. The young woman made a fierce resist- 
ance, and wounded two men before she was forced 
by numbers to abandon her charge. Thenceforth 
she vowed implacable hatred to the nobles and the 
burghers, especially those of Heilbronn. She turned 
sorceress, or fortune-teller. During thirty years she 
predicted the overthrow of the higher classes, and 
rarely opened her mouth but to curse them. She was 
another Egeria to Jaquet; and so soon as he formed 
his horde, she inrolled herself as a member,—and 
never quitted it. Robed in black, with a red girdle 
round her loins, she was always foremost in the charge; 
freely exposing herself to the balls,_which she de- 
clared that she had blinded (that was her expression) 
by her spells. During the attack on Weinsberg, she 
was posted on a rising ground in front of the ram- 
parts; and with her hands lifted to heaven, she ceased 
not to exclaim “Kill! slay! slaughter! upon them! 
spare not! no quarter! I, mother Hofmann, the 
envoy of God, bless your arms. Courage! God 
wills it!” 

Nonnenmacher, Jaquet and Hofmann were 
made prisoners when Weinsberg was retaken 
by the Impbrialists. They were roasted to 
death before a slow fire,—and the agony of the 
musician is said to have been protracted for 
more than an hour. Even this revenge did 
not appear sufficient. Weinsberg was burnt to 
the ground; and the Archduke Ferdinand, to 
whom it. belonged, ordered that it should remain 
in ruins as a memorial of the crimes of Jaquet. 

M. Weill labours hard to prove that Munzer 
was the hero and martyr of Socialism: it is, 
however, impossible to read the record of his 
brief reign at Mulhause in Thuringia without 
confessing that he deserved the appellation 
given him by Luther—that of ‘the assassin- 
prophet.” It is enough to quote part of the 
circular which he addressed to the peasants of 
Thuringia :— 

Dear Brethren. How long will ye slumber, and 
when will ye listen to the voice of God? How 
often have I told you that it must be so? God has 
manifested himself. You must arise and remain 
standing. If you will not suffer for the love of God, 
you must become the martyrs of the devil. * * 
Wherever you are three in number, God will be 
with you, and you need not fear myriads of the 
mpious. On them, then, on, on. The wicked are 
eowardly. dogs. Show no mercy to the fawning 
words of Esau; have no compassion of the wicked. 
They will pray, they will supplicate; they will shed 
tears like children, but I say to you smite them, 
smite, smite, as God said to Moses. * * You must 
exterminate them, and not allow the sword of justice 
to grow cold. It is impossible that the word of God 
should flourish among you so long as a priest or 
noble remains upon the earth. 

It is painful to think that in the nineteenth 
eentury a man holding a place of some note in 
literature is to be found to add to such a docu- 
ment the following comment :— 

Our readers will see that Munzer was resolved to 
hold no terms with his enemies. It was on the 





raise his new system. He knew the people; which 
though a thousand times deceived, suffers itself to 
be cajoled by flattering speeches. He wished to end 
the struggle by a single blow. It was not the arms 
of the nobles that he feared, but their craft, their 
falsehood, their stratagems and their treasons. The 
issue of the war proved that.he was right. 

“The issue of the war” proved that the 
assassin-prophet had undertaken an enterprise 
for which he was utterly unqualified. His 
brief campaign was a series of palpable blunders. 
We agree with M. Weill that no importance 
should be attached to the avowals said to have 
been extorted from him by the rack; but on 
the scaffold he confessed that he had attempted 
things beyond his powers (majora justo)—a 
phrase which M. Weill vainly endeavours to 
reconcile with his theory of martyrdom. 

We do not regret that the success of ‘Le 
Prophéte’ has directed attention to this work. 
Written and published as a vindication of 
socialist insurrection, it is in truth an exposure 
of its mingled criminality and folly. The facts 
recorded by M. Weill are the best refutation 
of his own inferences. It is for this reason that 
we recognize the honesty of his enthusiasm. 
He does not distort circumstances to bear out 
inferences. He even confesses that the discre- 
pancy between his premises and his conclusions 
must appear revolting to common sense; but 
then he declares common sense to be “ the idol 
of the envious and of fools.’’ This is sufficiently 
candid; but there are, besides, in his Preface, 
a few exquisite bits of philosophy, of which one 
or two deserve to be extracted. For instance, 
we are favoured with the following very in- 
telligible definitions or descriptions of the soul, 
of history, of prophecy, and of Napoleon.— 

The soul is a cellulary tissue of principles, a tissue 
indissoluble and indestructible. * * History is the 
hive from whence philosophy, the priest of humanity, 
takes its honey; it is the table of brass in which is 
graved in ineffaceable characters the permanent and 
incessant revelations of the Divinity. * * Prophecy 
is the intuition of logic. * * That poor emperor with 
his grand anti-idea-logic-policy! He did not even 
know, great man as he was, that a people without a 
philosophic principle could not live a day, any more 
than can a man without a soul and without poetry 
even were he a giant with the strength of Goliah, * * 
Napoleon was a fact, not a principle. 

We cannot conclude without observing that 
in a more recent work, ‘On Local Government,’ 
M. Weill has shown a more decided tendency 
to Pantheism than is apparent in the ‘ History 
of the Peasant War,’—but exhibits at the same 
time a diminished confidence in his socialist 
doctrines. There is in his last work, however, 
as great a discordance between the speculations 
of his philosophy and the facts of Ris history 
and statistics as we have noticed in the volume 
before us.—He is not the only writer of modern 
times who has fallen into the error of disguising 
even from himself the import of his facts by 
the luxuriance of his phrases. 





Letters on the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions. By Herbert Mayo, M.D. 
Frankfort, Sauerlender; Edinburgh, Black- 


wood. 


A series of papers under the above heading 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in the course 
of 1847 :—these papers have since been recast 
by their author, enlarged, amended and, in a 
great measure, re-written—so far, indeed, as 
to make the republication a new book, with 
almost a new interest. The popular supersti- 
tions here brought under examination are—the 
Divining Rod—Vampyrism—Belief in Ghosts, 
real and unreal, and Dreams—Second Sight— 


| supposed Working of the Holy Spirit on masses 





—= Er EE —__ 
of men—Possession by Devils,—and Wis 
craft. 

Dr. Mayo explains that his labours jn this 
curious department of inquiry arose from 
desire to revive during the winter nights ot, 
residence at Boppard, on the Rhine, the mma. 
rious terrors of his more youthful reading, jj, 
expected much pleasure from a course of lag 
unfamiliar ghostly and preternatural literafu, 
He commenced with a series of promising ang 
appalling reading—but the old magic hag 
departed. In vain he strove to revive {j, 
thrill of the blood at the sudden closing of g 
distant door—vainly wished to start with wm 
—_ apprehension at a casual sound. The 
spell was broken:—science had scared away 
the demon. 

However, though unable to find pleasure jy 
his reading, he thought he saw the way of tun. 
ing it to profit. Failing in his attempt 4 
extract the old mystic joy from the a 
illusion, he began to study its mechanism, R,. 
reading the ancient stories by the light 
advanced knowledge, he saw that many of the 
things which educated men meet with sim 
scepticism or denial are referable to well-know 
principles. Thus popular superstition proved; 
self to be in many instances but an irregular and 
imperfect knowledge of natural phenomena, 
super-nature is only nature seen in fragment 
Underneath the belief of ages there lies a re, 
foundation :—a common delusion mostly con. 
ceals a truth. In this belief, Dr. Mayo set tg 
work to unriddle the mysteries of the “Night 
side of Nature,’’-—as the Germans call th 
world of spirits. 

We may say in general terms that Dr. Mays 
is a believer in ghosts, and in the action 
preter-natural forces—with this difference, th 
he has a scientific, and to himself satisfactory 
method of explaining them. Thus, he accepts the 
tales of the Divining Rod, and explains it bythe 
action of the Od force discovered by Von Reichen- 
bach of Vienna,—of Vampyrism, which he 
duces to mere trance :—and so forth. The ex 
planations are often ingenious, and always sug 
gestive and interesting ; but one great fault, fo 
a philosophical inquiry, pervades these letten 
—they show too great a readiness in admitting 
the facts. Here the severest criticism should be 
applied. It is idle to speculate upon cause 
until the effect is ascertained with precision 
Until the fact is established beyond a doubt, 
there is no case for inquiry. We, ourselves, 
have never come upon the traces of a wel 
authenticated ghost or vampire story. The 
vampire tale cited from the annals of Tra» 
sylvania rests on evidence which is far from 
satisfactory; and we doubt whether a better im 
stance could be given from the veritable histe 
of countries nearer home. Dr. Mayo apy 
to the common experience for a guarantee dj 
the reality of the materials of his science: 
method hardly consistent with the rigor 
requirements of such an investigation, even 
the appeal stood in his favour—which it ca 
tainly ion not. Many, it is true, have heard 
noises in lone houses—others have seen strang 
sights on heaths at night for which they ha 
been at a loss to account. But at ?—becau 
the sound or sight was paper ? No—tbe, 
cause they could hear and see only imperf 


On the explanation of such cases Dr. Mays 
would delight to expend the resources of h 


science. In mesmerism, od, electricity, 9 
some other power, he would find an explanatioy 
He would substitute a profound natural for 
supposed profound spiritual cause. 

While pointing out this source of sm 
solemn trifling in Dr. Mayo’s book, we 
to guard against the impression that we a 
gether reject his science. On the contra 
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S iubours appear to be singularly useful. 
ve no doubt that science will be able to 
ler account of all reall y observed phenomena 
ghen proper! brought into presence of them. 
But before the explanation is attempted, it is 
of wisdom to attain to some kind of cer- 

inty that the appearances to be explained are 
pot imaginary. In this class sensorial illusions 
may be placed; they are, therefore, proper 
subjects for scientific investigation. Here are 
to examples—one of sight, the other of touch. 
«The most instructive case of sensorial illusions 
on record, as containing the largest illustration of 
their phenomena, is that of Nicolai, the bookseller of 
Berlin. The narrative was read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin in 1790. Its substance runs 
thus;—Nicolai had met with some family troubles, 
yhich much disturbed him. Then on the lst of 
January 1791, there stood before him at the distance 
often paces the ghost of his eldest son. He pointed 
xt it, directing his wife to look. She saw it not, and 
ted to convince Nicolai that it was an illusion. In 
aquarter of an hour it vanished. In the afternoon, 
at four o'clock, it came again. Nicolai was alone. 
fie went to his wife’s room, the ghost followed him. 
About six other apparitions joined the first, and they 
iked about among each other. After some days 
theapparition of his son stayed away. But its place 
ws filled with the figures of a number of persons, 
yme known, some unknown to Nicolai—some of 
dead, others of living persons. The known ones 
represented distant acquaintances only. The figures 
ofnone of Nicolai’s habitual friends were there. The 
appearances were almost always human; occasionally 
aman on horseback, and birds, and dogs, would pre- 
gat themselves. The apparitions came mostly after 
dinner, at the commencement of digestion. They 
were just like real persons; the colouring a thought 
finer. The apparitions were equally distinct 
shether Nicolai was alone or in society, in the dark 
by day, in his own house or in those of others; but 
jn the latter case they were less frequent, and they 
wyseldom made their appearance in the streets. 
Daring the first eight days they seemed to take very 
little notice of one another, but walked about like 
people at a fair, only here and there communing 
vith each other. They took no notice of Nicolai, 
wof the remarks he addressed regarding them to 
his wifeand physician. No effort of his would dis- 
nis them or bring an absent one back. When he 
tuthis eyes, they sometimes disappeared, sometimes 
wmained; when he opened his eyes, they were there 
whefore. After a week they became more nume- 
mus and began to converse. They conversed with 
meanother first, and then addressed him. Their 
marks were short and unconnected, but sensible 
ad civil. His acquaintances inquired after his 
halth and expressed sympathy with him, and spoke 
atems comforting him. The apparitions were 
most conversable when he was alone; nevertheless, 
teymingled in the conversation when others were by, 
ad their voices had the same sound as those of real 
pons. The illusion went on thus from the 24th 
February to the 20th of April, so that Nicolai, 
tho was in good bodily health, had time to become 
tenquillized about them, and to observe them at 
ts ease, At last they rather amused him. Then 
he doctors thought of an efficient plan of treatment. 
They prescribed leeches; then followed the ‘ dénoue- 
mat’ of this interesting representation. The ap- 
ftions became pale and vanished. On the 20th 


April at the time of applying the leeches, Nicolai’s | or when before he spoke, his astonishment betrayed | 


mon was full of figures moving about among each 

. They first began to have a less lively motion; 

y afterwards their colours became paler, in 
wother half hour paler still, though the forms still 
mained. About seven o’clock in the evening the 
fps had become colourless, and they moved 
mnely at all; but their outline was still tolerably 
Ptfect, Gradually that became less and less defined; 
tlat they disappeared, breaking into air, fragments 
tly remaining, which at last all vanished. By eight 
*tlock all were gone, and Nicolai subsequently saw 
“tore of them. * * Her von Baczko, already 


Rbject to visual hallucinations, of a diseased nervous pride was touched by their raillery, begged me to 


Mem, his right side weak with palsy, his right eye 


and the vision of the left imperfect, was en- | man of superior appearance, who sat opposite and 
Ped one evening shortly after the battle of Jena, | 


pamphlet into Polish, when he felt a poke in his 
| loins. He looked round, and found that it proceeded 
from a negro or Egyptian boy, seemingly about 
twelve years of age. Although he was persuaded 
the whole was an illusion, he thought it best to knock 
the apparition down, when he felt that it offered a 
sensible resistance. The negro then attacked him 
on the other side, and gave his left arm a particularly 
disagreeable twist, when Baczko again pushed him 
off. The negro continued to visit him constantly 
during four months, preserving the same appearance, 
and remaining tangible, then he came seldomer; and 
finally appearing as a brown coloured apparition with 
an owl's head, he took his leave.” 


Dr. Mayo places the visions of Joan of Arc 
and of Emanuel Swedenborg in the same 
category with the sensorial illusions of Nicolai. 
The Swedish mystic analyzed the illusion of 
which he was the subject with great nicety, even 
when most deceived by it; for he says, ‘‘The 
speech of an angel finds entrance first into a 
man’s thoughts, and reaches his organs of hear- 
ing from within.” 

The remarkable faculty which Heinrich 
Zschokke, the Swiss historian, possessed of 
diving into the secret thoughts and traversing 
the entire lives of certain men Dr. Mayo assi- 
milates to the Scottish gift of second-sight and 
other phenomena. In his ‘Selbstschau’ the Swiss 
writer thus speaks of this strange power :— 


“Tt has happened to me occasionally, at the first 
meeting with a total stranger, when I have been 
listening in silence to his conversation, that his past 
life, up to the present moment, with many minute 
circumstances belonging to one or other particular 
scene in it, has come across me likea dream, but 
distinctly, entirely involuntarily and unsought, oc- 
cupying in duration a few minutes. During this 
period I am usually so plunged into the representation 
of the stranger’s life, that at last I neither continue to 
see distinctly his face, on, which I was idly speculat- 
ing, nor to hear intelligently his voice, which at first 
I was using as a commentary to the text of his phy- 
siognomy. Fora long time I was disposed to consider 
these fleeting visions asa trick of the fancy; the more 
so that my dream-vision displayed to me the dress 
and movements of the actors, the appearance of the 
room, the furniture and other accidents of the scene. 
Till on one occasion, in a gamesome mood, I narrated 
to my family the secret history of a sempstress, who 
had just before quitted the room. I had never seen 
the person before. Nevertheless, the hearers were 
astonished, and laughed, and would not be per- 
suaded but that I hada previous acquaintance with 
the former life of the person, inasmuch as what I 
| had stated was perfectly true. I was not less as- 
| tonished to find that my dream-vision agreed with 
| reality. I chen gave more attention to the subject, 
| and as often as propriety allowed of it, I related to 
| those, whose lives had so past before me, the sub- 
stance of my dream-vision, to obtain from them its 





contradiction or confirmation. On every occasion | 


its confirmetion followed, not without amazement on 
the part of those who gave it. Least of all could I 
myself give faith to these conjuring tricks of my mind. 
| Every time that I described to any one my dream- 
| vision respecting him, I confidently expected him to 
answer, it was notso. A secret thrillalways cameover 
| me, when the listener replied ‘it happened as you say,’ 


We | as he tells in his autobiography, in translating a | that the events of this very person’s life had just pre- 


| viously passed before my mind. I turned to him 
with the question, whether he would reply to me 
with truth and candour, if I narrated to him the 
most secret passages of his history, he being as little 
known to me as] tohim. That would, I suggested, 
go something beyond Lavater’s physiognomical skill. 
He promised if I told the truth, to admit it openly. 
Then I narrated the events with which my dream- 
| vision had furnished me, and the table learnt the 
history of the young tradesman’s life, of his school 
years, his peccadilloes, and finally of a little act of 
roguery committed by him on the strong box of his 
employer. I described the uninhabited room with 
its white walls, where to the right of the brown 
door, there had stood upon the table the small black 
money chest, etc. A dead silence reigned in the com- 
pany during this recital, interrupted only when I 
occasionally asked if I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted the correctness of each cir 
cumstance,—even which I could not expect, of the 
last. Touched with his frankness, I reached my hand 
to him across the table, and closed my narratiye. 
He asked my name, which I gave him. We sat up 
late inthe night conversing. He may be alive yet.” 

There are certain points in this narrative 
which have a common character with many 
others observed in a large class of more fre- 
| quent phenomena. These admit of classifica- 
tion—perhaps of reference to a common root, 
| Dr. Mayo supposes that under certain conditions, 
not yet clearly understood, the mind of one 
living person may be brought into contact, in 
| the natural course of things and under physio- 
| logical laws, with the mind of another—and 
| thus become master of its secrets. This is a 
| speculation into which we shall not follow him: 
| but we recommend the reader who takes an 
interest in the matter to improve his acquaint- 
ance with the ‘ Letters’ themselves. 








A Physician’s Holiday; or, A Month in Swit- 
zerland in the Summer of 1848.° By John 
Forbes, M.D. Murray. 


| On the principle that Switzerland is a land of 
| inexhaustible interest provided that tourists 
therein and writers thereon go out of the more 
beaten tracks, or describe those already familiar 
with individuality — Dr. Forbes has published 
his tour through that well-worn haunt of Eng- 
lish tourists. That he has nothing particularly 
new to communicate he admits; but is of opinion 
that “as we can hardly have too much of Shak- 
speare or Dante, so we can hardly have too 
much of Switzerland.” 

The writer has been happy in the choice of a 
title for his book—which already half wins the 
reader to his confidences. They who study diet 
and regimen half the days of their lives will be 
curious to know how physicians spend their 
holidays. 

The Doctor’s time was limited to one month ; 
and we must admit that he managed to see in 
that brief period as much as was practicable— 
and more than was wise. With the highest 
power of daguerreotyping scenery on the mind, 
a mere eye-glance can enable the visitor to 
carry away no more than a dim outline divested 
of the details necessary to make up a perfect 








| that I was not wrong. Instead of recording many | 
instances, I willgive one, which at the time made a | 
| strong impression on me.—On a fair day, I went into | 
| the town of Waldshut, accompanied by two young | 
| foresters who are still alive. It was evening, and | 
| tired with our walk we went into an inn called the | 
Vine. We took our supper with a numerous com- 
| pany at the public table; when it happened that they 
made themselves merry over the peculiarities and | 
simplicity of the Swiss, in connexion with the belief | 
| in Mesmerism, Lavater’s physiognomical system, and | 
the like. One of my companions, whose natural | 


picture. Apart from this, the perpetual hurry 
without pause and without rest becomes to 
most men wearying in a short time—and dis- 
tressing in the end. But Dr. Forbes, though a 
sexagenarian, seems to have had no more press- 
ing desire than to stretch his holiday over the 
largest possible amount of space,—and reversing 
the example of the great Conqueror who wept 
because there were no more worlds open to his 
adventure, to have grieved only because he 
ad no more time to explore all the fairy realms 
that lay before and around his course. 
The Doctor gives us an introductory chapter 
containing advice to tourists—more particularly 


| make some reply, particularly in answer to a young 


had indulged in unrestrained ridicule. It happened 
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to pedestrian tourists—in Switzerland, which 
our knowledge of travelling in that country leads 
us to consider as on the whole good. Against 
one clause, however, we must enter our protest. 
The Doctor recommends pedestrians to wear 
large shoes very thick soled,—and when gla- 
ciers are to be crossed furnished with a good 
sprinkling of nails. Now, as walking on gla- 
ciers is but an episode in a tour through Switzer- 
land, and walking over rocks is a very constant 
process, the unfortunate tourist who shall act 
on the physician’s advice will find the said 
sprinkling of nails playing him many a slippery 
trick. This we venture to think the Doctor 
himself found out :—for he tells us that he was 
well nigh precipitated into an abyss at the Falls 
ef the Aar whilst endeavouring to maintain his 
footing on what he calls a slippery rock. 

The route through Belgium and up the 
Rhine comes in for description; but we cannot 
pause in such everyday scenes to talk of dusty 
railways or nodding castles. From Basle the 
Doctor and his two travelling companions pro- 
ceeded eastward, — visiting the Falls of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen. Our readers may like 
to compare his account of the water’s perfor- 
mances with their own remembrances of the 
scene.— 


“A gentleman, a professional artist and teacher | 


of drawing, has cleverly built his house in such a 
position as to monopolize all the good near views of 
the Fall. Accordingly, every visitor must pass 
through his rooms and into his private galleries, 
within doors and without, to see the sight, and must 
pay toll in the transit. In the gallery within the 
house we are placed close to the Fall, but raised 
considerably above it: in the outer or lower gallery 
we stand quite close to the Fall, indeed over a por- 
tion of it—about its mid descent. The former view 
is the finest, or at least the most pleasing, as from it 
you can look down and sce the whole extent and 
process of the fail in tranquillity and comfoit. The 
latter view, however, is, by much, the most striking 
and awful, as here you seem almost to be involved 
and to take part in the mighty work that is going 
forward. ‘The roar is quite deafening, and gusts of 
wind from the concussion of the water shake the 
gallery on which you stand, and wet you with a 
continued shower of spray. The enormous mass of 
water shoots over the precipice almost above your 


head, and is dashed and tortured into whirls and | 


globes of foam close to your feet. The eye and the 
ear become, in a short time, in some manner fasci- 
nated by the objects before them, and the mind 
seems to imbibe the impressions conveyed to it as if 
it were stunned or stupified. 
and listening here, one seems to understand the pos- 
sibility of that mental state which is said to have led 


. . | 
to voluntary death under circumstances of terrible | 


danger or in positions offering the means of instan- 
taneous and facile destruction. 
general effect of these Falls on the mind, I think I 
might say that they impressed the intellect much 
less than the feelings. The first view was somewhat 


disappointing, particularly as to the dimensions of | 


the Falls, both in breadth and height ; and as I 
gazed I felt a sort of critical calculating spirit rising 
within me ; but this was speedily subdued by some- 
thing in the inner mind beyond reasoning, and there 
only remained behind such ideas and emotions as I 
have vainly attempted to describe. Milton makes 
his Adam and Eve tell us that they ‘feel that they 
are happier than they know:’ the spectator of the 
Rhine-falls feels they are grander than he thinks.” 

From waterfalls to snowfalls is not an un- 
natural transition; and as it is not the good 
fortune of every tourist in the Alps during the 
height of summer to witness an avalanche, we 
make room for the following account of one 
which descended close to our author from the 
Eigher mountain.— 

“ We were all suddenly roused and startled by a 
tremendous noise behind us, like a continuous peal 
of distant thunder, which made us instantly stop; 
and while we were in the act of turning round, our 
guides, shouting ‘An avalanche!’ pointed to the 


Standing and gazing | 


In regard to the | 


mountain behind us. We looked, and from beneath 
the lower border of the mist which covered it, and 
out of which the hoarse loud roar which still conti- 
nued, evidently came, we saw a vast and tumultuous 
mass of snow rushing down and shooting over the 
edge of the sheer cliff into the air beyond. At first 
this had a pointed triangular or conical shape, with 
the small end foremost; but as the fall continued, it 
assumed the appearance of a cascade of equal width 
throughout. In this form it continued till its upper 
extremity had parted from the cliff, and the whole 
mass had fallen to the earth, renewing as its parts 
successively reach the ground, and with still louder 
and sharper reports, the sound which had momen- 
tarily ceased while it was falling through the air. 
The whole of the process, which has taken so long 
to describe, was the work of a few seconds, half a 
minute at the most; and all was over and gone, and 
everything silent and motionless as before, ere we 
could recover from our almost breathless wonder and 
delight. The excitement was then great; every one, 
as if suddenly freed from a spell suddenly cast upon 
hin, talking, and exclaiming, and expressing his agita- 
tion in his own particular manner, What we had 
just witnessed —what we had seen, and heard, and 
almost felt—was, in relation to our perceptions, not 
a mere passive phenomenon, but a work, an active 
operation or performance, begun and ended in our 
presence; and it affected the mind as if it were really 
a result of voluntary power, an action in which the 
beholder could feel a sort of reflected sympathy, and 
| take a personal interest. Hence the agitation and 
excitement, so different from the tranquil, solemn, 
| and almost melancholy feelings with which we had 
just before been contemplating the ‘ motionless 
torrent’ of the glacier, and the unveiling of the silent 
| Schreckhorn. The avalanche seemed to us to come 
| down exactly in the line of our upward path on first 
| crossing the glacier; and we had, therefore, mingled 
| with our other emotions, a sense of danger narrowly 
| and happily escaped. On examining the spot more 
| closely, however, on our return, we found that the 
nearest part of our former path was probably half a 
furlong or more from the spot where the avalanche 
fell; and I believe we should have sustained no 
| damage had it taken place when our position was 
| the nearest to it.” 

Dr. Forbes deviated a little from the usual 
Swiss tour; forming a better acquaintance with 
the Monte Rosa and its magnificent surrounding 
peaks than the traveller does in general. The 
gorgeous diadem of ice and snow set in granite 
|is best seen from the Riffelberg; and we 
| strongly advise all who love to commune with 
| nature in her sublimest forms to seek that eyrie 
when they visit Switzerland.— 

“Sitting there [says our author] up in mid-heaven 
| as it were, on the smooth, warm ledge of our rock; 
| in one of the sunniest noons of a summer day; 
amid air cooled by the elevation and the perfect 
| exposure to the most delicious temperature; under 
a sky of the richest blue, and either cloudless or 
| only here and there gemmed with those aerial and 
| sunbright cloudlets which but enhance its depth; 
with the whole field of vision, from the valley at 
our feet to the horizon, filled with majestic shapes 
of every variety of form, and of a purity and bril- 
| liancy of whiteness which left all common whiteness 
| dull;—we seemed to feel as if there could be no 
| other mental mood but that of an exquisite yet 
| cheerful serenity—a sort of delicious abstraction, or 
| absorption of our powers, in one grand, vague, yet 
| most luxurious perception of Beauty and Loveliness. 
| At another time—nay, it would almost seem at the 

same time, so rapid was the alternation from mood 
| to mood—the immeasurable vastness and majesty of 
| the scene, the gigantic bulk of the individual moun- 
| tains, the peaks towering so far beyond the level of 
| our daily earth as to seem more belonging to the sky 
than to it, our own elevated and isolated station 
| hemmed in on every side by untrodden wastes and 
| impassable walls of snow, and, above all, the utter 
| silence, and the absence of every indication of life 
| and living things—suggesting the thought that the 
foot of man had never trodden, and never would 
| tread there: these and other analogous ideas would 
excite a tone of mind entirely different—solemn, 
| awful, melancholy, Then would intervene thoughts 








| 
| 





and ideas still more fantastical and visionary, a 
reason, while recognizing their unreality, submiy: 
without a struggle to their domination, 4 
these fancies there was one which haunted ae 
a space, and which, no doubt, was excited, th 
quite unconsciously at the time, by the guppea: 
forms of some of the mountains, as well as § 
immobility and silence of everything connected With 
them. It was that of being environed and guai 
and as it were imprisoned, in an awful circle gf 
Titanic Sphynxes, planted there from all time ; 
the dreadful silence of some mysterious 
There they seemed to sit on their icy pedestals, sip 
by side, in death-like repose, looking down on you 
with their fixed and melancholy eyes, breathing over 
the senses a sort of magnetic stupor, and chaining 
soul and body to the spot by an irresistible fagcins. 
tion.” 

Dr. Forbes made the tour of Mont Blane— 
from the southward of which only this monarch 
of European mountains can be seen in all i 
majesty. He enters into a disquisition on the 
glaciers that stream down from the icy basing 
of Mont Blanc; but does not add anything to 
the knowledge of those phenomena which his 
namesake, the Edinburgh Professor, has given 
us in his ‘Travels in the Alps.’ Our physician 
is more at home when visiting the Cretin hos. 
pitals. His interview with Dr. Guggenbiibi, 
near Interlachen—with whose labours for the 
cure of cretinism our readers have been made 
familiarly acquainted in the columns of the 
Atheneum—and inquiries in various localities, 
lead him to the conclusion that this hideous 
disease is on the decline.—But on this subject 
our readers are already, as we have said, suf 
ficiently well informed. 

The foregoing extracts afford a fair idea of the 
nature of Dr. Forbes’s book. Dashing along 
at a rate which may be expressed by the fact 
that he ascended the Breven and explored the 
Montanvert on the same day, he puts down 
his impressions with the ease of a man who 
wrote as he ran. He has not himself asked us 
to expect any Alpine Edthen—or even Bubbles 
from its Brunnens ; but his doings are pleasantly 
recorded. In the words of old Burton, “he 
took great content and exceeding delight in his 
journey:” and the value of his book lies in 
showing how much may be done in one short 
month if the tourist is blessed with the mens 
sana in corpore sano,— and how much enjoy- 
ment may be derived from such a tour a 
occupied the ‘ Physician’s Holiday.” 





Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir J. F.W. Hersche, 

Bart. Longman & Co. and Taylor. 
WueEn it was objected to Delambre that in the 
successive publication of the parts of his history 
of astronomy, each part contained corrections, 
amounting to dissertations, on the matter of 
those which had preceded, the veteran replied, 
—I have a very short answer; I began this 
undertaking at the age of sixty-three, I am now 
seventy-two, and if [ had waited to begin print- 
ing until had nothing to add or to strike out, 
my work would have been lost. Nothing could 
be more just; and the consequence is, that we 
have a collection on the history of astronomy 
which, with all its incompleteness, far exceeds 
anything that existed before in extent, accuracy, 
and learning. How many works have been 
published under similar circumstances! The 
labourer who has spent his life in raising the crop 
has been glad, times out of number, to 
such sheaves as he could cut down in his old 
age, and let the rest run to waste; for in these 
matters only he who sows can gather. And 
perhaps as often—how often no one can say— 
the sower has refused to reap because he could 
not get in all that was on the ground. Some 
instances are known in which he who could 
have surpassed all that had been done before 
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has held his hand because he could not do all 
_and would not do less. 

We have commenced with these remarks for 
the somewhat irrelevant reason that they are 
wholly inapplicable to the work before us and 
to its author. Sir John Herschel must be at 


this time some six or seven years younger 
than Delambre was when he began the task 
shove mentioned :—the age of a person whose 


name is on one of the Cambridge lists of 
honours is always attainable within a year or 
two. He has now finished the active life of 
anastronomer, commenced under circumstances 
of the most favourable kind, and concluded 
with such an amount of valid result as leaves 
an enormous balance after all that fortune has 
done is duly allowed for. It is with some 

le a theory that few do anything who have 
not had difficulties to struggle with. The only 
way to get on at the bar, said one of these, is 
not to have a farthing in the world. That is 

as far as it goes, said another; but you 
=. that there ought to be a wife and family; 
Pe with this addition—by way of rider, as 
they say in the Commons—the bill was carried. 
According to this theory, however, if difficulties 
be helps, facilities are hindrances; and Sir John 
Herschel is to be admired no less for what he has 
done than for the amount of this sort of impe- 
diment which he has overcome. The son of the 
astronomer who founded his department of the 
science; accustomed from childhood to every 


process, mental and instrumental, which that | 


science could need; and left with every resource | urbin D p 
| by him, and by the aid of a few obvious conclusions 


ofeducation and no occasion to choose a pro- 
fesion by which to live—ought to have lived, 


if there be any truth in the above hypothesis, | 


on the merits of his ancestor, an hereditary 
per of the realm of the heavens. Instead of 
this, he has completed the structure which his 
father commenced, in both hemispheres; and 
now, previously to engaging, says rumour, in 
other walks of science, he has again done for 
those who cannot examine the heavens for them- 
selves the work of a teacher fresh from the 
contemplation of the objects he describes, and 
the exercise of the processes which he ex- 
plains. 

Our readers all know that a volume of the 
Cabinet Cyclopzdia, published in 1833, has 
long been among the chief of those books in 
which celestial phenomena are described and 
their theories explained by an observer and a 
mathematician combined. The work now 
before is, not a reprint, but a complete recast 
ofthe one just mentioned, augmented by what 
the author has to say on the astronomy of the 
time which he has since passed and the new 
heaven which he has since visited. To give 
adescription of the style and mode of treating 
the subject would be superfluous after what has 
been before the world for fifteen years; but the 
nature of the enlargements may be best stated 
inthe author's own words.— 

“An opportunity having been afforded me by the 
Proprietors, preparatory to its re-appearance in a 

of more pretension, I have gladly availed my- 
xlfof it, not only to correct some errors which, to 
ny regret, subsisted in the former volume, but to 
rmodel it altogether (though in complete accord- 
ance with its original design as a work of explanation); 
fo introduce much new matter in the earlier por- 
tions of it; to re-write, upon a far more matured and 
comprehensive plan, the part relating to the lunar 
ad planetary perturbations, and to bring the sub- 
kets of sidereal and nebular astronomy to the level 
the present state of our knowledge in those 

( ents. The chief novelty in the volume, as 
tnow stands, will be found in the manner in which 
subject of Perturbations is treated. It is not—it 
‘annot be made elementary, in the sense in which that 
word is understood in these days of light reading. 
chapters devoted to it must, therefore, be con- 








sidered as addressed to a class of readers in posses- 
sion of somewhat more mathematical knowledge 
than those who will find the rest of the work readily 
and easily accessible; to readers desirous of prepar- 
ing themselves, by the possession of a sort of carte 
du pays, for a campaign in the most difficult, but at 
the same time the most attractive and the most re- 
munerative of all the applications of modern geo- 
metry. More especially they may be considered as 
addressed to students in that university, where the 
“ Principia” of Newton is not, nor ever will be, put 
aside as an obsolete book, behind the age; and where 
the grand though rude outlines of the lunar theory, 
as delivered in the eleventh section of that immortal 
work, are studied less for the sake of the theory itself 
than for the spirit of far-reaching thought, superior 
to and disencumbered of technical aids, which dis- 
tinguishes that beyond any other production of the 
human intellect.” 


Passing over much that might be said on the 
rich description of optical phenomena with 
which the work abounds, we make some men- 
tion of a novelty which the author speaks of in 
the following terms.— 

“In delivering a rational as distinguished from a 
technical exposition of this subject, however, the 
course pursued by Newton in the section of the 
Principia alluded to, has by no means been ser- 
vilely followed. As regards the perturbations of the 
nodes and inclinations, indeed, nothing equally lumi- 
nous can ever be substituted for his explanation. 
But as respects the other disturbances, the point of 
view chosen by Newton has been abandoned for 
another, which it is somewhat difficult to perceive | 
why he did not, himself, select. By a different 
resolution of the disturbing forces from that adopted 





from the laws of elliptic motion which would have 
found their place, naturally and consecutively, as 
corollaries of the seventeenth proposition of his first 
book (a propusition which seems almost to have | 
been prepared with a special view to this application), | 
the momentary change of place of the upper focus 
of the disturbed ellipse is brought distinctly under 
inspection; and a clearness of conception introduced 
into the perturbations of the excentricities, perihelia, 
and epochs which the author does not think it pre- 
sumption to believe can be obtained by no other 
method, and which certainly is not obtained by that | 
from which it is a departure.” 
Newton, in his celebrated eleventh section, | 
delivered a general explanation, independent | 
of professed mathematics, of the manner in 
which the planetary perturbations are produced. 
Over this dreaded book of the Principia many a 
Cambridge student has nearly lost his reason. 
It is about four times as difficult as any mathe- 
matics ever were or can be:—but Newton had 
no gift of clearness. The mode of explanation 
wasestablished; but nothing was done inthe way 
of sequel, nothing was published at least, until 
Sir John Herschel took up the subject in the 
work of 1833. In the year following, Mr. Airy 
took up the subjectin what was written for, and 
afterwards published as, the article ‘ Gravita- 
tion” in the Penny Cyclopedia. In this re- 
markable tract, the general principle of arguing 
from the nature of the forces to the nature of 
the disturbances, independently of numerical 
calculation of their amount, was carried a wide 
field beyond what any reader of the eleventh 
section would have imagined to be attainable. 
Sir John Herschel now returns to this subject; 
and his method of dealing with the disturbances 
of the excentricities and aphelia is new and | 
singularly effective. It consists simply in con- 
sidering the character of tlfe changes which | 
take place in the unoccupied focus of the dis- 
turbed orbit. But though this method be, as | 
we have termed it, both new and effective, it is | 
exposed to serious difficulties. These must be 
considered in columns more especially devoted 
to such subjects than ours; we have little doubt | 
that there is in the consideration the root of 
increased facility in the explanation of the 





subject, as there certainly is in every other point 
of treatment. 

The account of the disturbances of Uranus, 
the consideration of which resulted in the me- 
morable discovery of Neptune, is fully given. 
On the question of Neptune—whether Neptune 
or not—with which our readers have been 
amused from time to time—Sir John Herschel 
has the following remark. We insert in brackets, 
as part of the text, so much of a note as would 
be generally intelligible. — 

“ Posterity will hardly credit that, with a full 
knowledge of atl the circumstances attending this 
great discovery —of the calculations of Leverrier and 
Adams—of the communication of its predicted place 
to Dr. Galle—and of the new planet being actually 
found by him in that place, in the remarkable 
manner above commemorated; not only have doubts 
been expressed as to the validity of the calculations 
of those geometers, and the legitimacy of their con- 
clusions, but these doubts have been carried so far 
as to lead the objectors to attribute the acknowledged 
fact of a planet previously unknown occupying that 
precise place in the heavens at that precise time, to 
sheer accident! [These doubts seem to have ori- 
ginated partly in the great disagreement between 
the predicted and real elements of Neptune, partly 
in the near (possibly precise) commensurability of 
the mean motions of Neptune and Uranus. We 
conceive them however to be founded in a total mis- 
conception of the nature of the problem, which was 
not, from such obviously uncertain indications as the 



















































| observed discordances could give, to determine as 


astronomical quantities the axis, excentricity and 
mass of the disturbing planet; but practically to dis- 
cover where to look for it: when, if once found, 
these elements would be far better ascertained. To 
do this, any axis, excentricity, perihelion, and mass, 
however wide of the truth, which would represent, 


| even roughly the amount, but with tolerable correct- 


ness the direction of the disturbing force during the 
very moderate interval when the departures from 
theory were really considerable, would equally serve 
their purposes.] What share accident may have 


| had in the successful issue of the calculations, we 


presume the reader, after what has been said, will 
have little difficulty in satisfying himself. As re- 
gards the time when the discovery was made, much 
has also been attributed to fortunate coincidence. 
The following considerations will, we apprehend, 
completely dissipate this idea, if still lingering in the 
mind of any one at all conversant with the subject. 
The period of Uranus being 840140 years, and that 
of Neptune 164°6181, their synodic revolution (art. 
418.), or the interval between two successive con- 
junctions, is 171°58 years. The late conjunction 
having taken place about the beginning of 1822; 
that next preceding must have happened in 1649, 
or more than 40 years before the first recorded obser- 
vation of Uranus in 1690, to say nothing of its dis- 
covery as a planet. In 1690, then, it must have 
been effectually out of reach of any perturbative 
influence worth considering, and so it remained 
during the whole interval from thence to 1800. 
From that time the effect of perturbation began to 
hecome sensible, about 1805 prominent, and in 
1820 had nearly reached its maximum. At this 
epoch an alarm was sounded. The maximum was 
not attained,—the event, so important to astronomy, 
was still in progress of developement,—when the 
fact (anything rather than a striking one) was 
noticed, and made matter of complaint. But the 
time for discussing its cause with any prospect of 
success was not yet come. Everything turns upon 
the precise determination of the epoch of the maxi- 
mum, when the perturbing and perturbed planet 
were in conjunction, and upon the law of increase 
and diminution of the perturbation itself on either 
side of that point. Now it is always difficult to 
assign the time of the occurrence of a maximum by 
observations liable to errors bearing a ratio far from 
inconsiderable to the whole quantity observed. 
Until the lapse of some years from 1822 it would 
have been impossible to have fixed that epoch with 
any certainty, and as respects the law of degradation 
and total are of longitude over which the sensible 
perturbations extend, we are hardly yet arrived at a 
period when this can be said to be completely 
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determinable from observation alone. In all this we 
see nothing of accident, unless it be aecidental that 
an event which must have happened between 1781 
and 1953, actually happened in 1822; and that we 
live in an age when astronomy has reached that per- 
fection, and its cultivators exercise that vigilance 
which neither permit such an event, nor its scientific 
importance, to pass unnoticed. The blossom had 
been watched with interest in its developement, and 
the fruit was gathered in the very moment of 
maturity.” 

With this we take leave of this remarkable 
work ; which we hold to be, beyond a doubt, 
the greatest and most remarkable of the works 
in which the laws of astronomy and the appear- 
ances of the heavens are described to those who 
are not mathematicians nor observers, and re- 
called to those who are. It is the reward of 
men who can descend from the advancement 
of knowledge to care for its diffusion, that their 
works are essential to all, that they become the 
manuals of the proficient as well as the text- 
books of the learner. And itis also their reward 
that the duty of keeping them up, so as to ren- 
der them always the faithful representatives of 
the existing state of science, is pleasant and 
easy. We do not believe, in spite of rumour, 
that Sir John Herschel will entirely abandon 
astronomy :—it will not abandon him. In the 
very publication of this work he has given a 
hostage to society ; its revision must occupy his 
thoughts,—and great powers cannot engage in 
little wars. If his day of laborious observation 
be over, we trust that of thought and specula- 
tion will continue. 





Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume, from 
the Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by F. W. Fairholt, Esq. F.S.A. 
Printed for the Percy Society. 

THERE is no subject which exposes a broader 

mark for the paper pellets of the satirist than 

the whims and caprices of the human mind as 
exhibited in its ideas of setting forth to advan- 
tage the personal charms of the body in which 
it is lodged. 

In vestimentis non est sapientia mentis, 

said the old Leonine Proverb; and the extra- 
vagances of fashion, whether exhibited in the 
hooped petticoat of our grandmothers or in the 
whims of our modern belles, form a butt so 
large and so very inviting that the veriest tyro, 
even though he handle his bow like a crow- 
keeper, would not hesitate, we should imagine, 
to wing his arrow at it—not doubting that he 
could hit the white. It is with some surprise, 
then, that we learn from the editor of this 
amusing collection of satirical poems that, 
‘although incidental notices of fashionable pecu- 
liarities are to be frequently met with, short 
poems, satires and songs expressly devoted to 
the subject are far from common,—and it will 
not be easy to add many to the selection the 
reader is here presented with.” 

This selection embraces some eighty speci- 
mens; extending in chronological order from 
the very curious Latin song upon the tailors, 
beginning— 

Ego dixi, Dii estis 

Que dicenda, sunt in festis 
Quare pretermitterem 

Dii, revera, qui protestis 

In figuram nove vestis 
Transmutare veterem,— 


which was written in the time of our third 
Henry, and first printed by Mr. Wright in the 
volume of ‘ Political Songs’ edited by him for 
the Camden Society—to a song ridiculing 
“‘the short-waisted gowns” worn at the com- 
mencement of the present century. Mr. Fair- 
holt tells us that this collection is the result of 
an examination of many hundreds of ballads 
and almost as many books made by him when 
compiling the volume which he published some 


time since under the title and description of 
‘Costume in England’: and it is certainly, if 


not so complete as one could have desired it to be, 
a collection well deserving the reader's mew 
for its illustrations of history, manners and social 
progress. Many of the poems have special claims 
on our attention as illustrating satirical points 
and passing allusions in our older writers which 
without these are obscure, if not unintelligible. 
As belonging to this class may be mentioned 
the Macaronic ‘Satire on Manners and Cos- 
tume’ written in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, which contains, among other 
matters, curious allusions to the ‘“ Devil’s 
Claws’’—as the long-pointed toes sometimes 
fastened to the wearer’s knees by chains of 
gold and silver were termed by the satirists.— 
The following is a brief specimen :— 
Long sporres on their heels, et rostra fovent ocriarum; 
Thei thinke it doith welle, non sicut regula Sarum. 
A streete bende hath the hose, /aqueantur a corpore crura ; 
Thei may not I suppose, currare genu sine cura ; 
Whan other kneelis, pro Christo vota ferentes 
Thei stonde on their helis. sed non curvare valentes, 
For hurtyng of here hose, non inclinare laborant 
4 trow for her longe toes, dum stant ferialiter orant. 
Referring to a later period, the same may be 
said of the Skeltonical ballad called the ‘ Maner 
of the World now-a-dayes’: of which we extract 
the following stanzas.— 
So propre cappes 
So lytle hattes 
And so false hartes 
Say y never. 


Such garded hose 

Such playted shoes 

And such a pose 
Say y never, 


Say many ryven shertes 
So well apparelled chyrches 
And so many lewed clerkes 
Say y never. 
So joly garded clokes 
So many clyppers of grotes 
And so untyde by the throtes, 
Say y never. 
In these few lines we have an allusion to the 
‘* ouarded hose,” or hoe trimmed with lace or 
binding, of which Stubbes, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, speaks as “‘ Gally hosen made very 
large and wide, reaching down to the knees, 
only with three or four guardes a piece, laid 
down along either hose,”"—to the shoes which 
were worn very broad at the toes, and plaited 
and slashed like the doublet, showing the co- 
loured hose within—and to the “‘ryven shertes,” 
or shirts ornamented with slashes. 

Coming nearer to our own times, Mr. Fair- 
holt presents us with a reprint of a very curious 
satirical poem published in 1690, under the 
title of ‘Mundus Muliebris; or, the Ladies’ 
Dressing-room unlocked, and her Toilette 
Spread,’ respecting which he observes—“ I 
know of no equally minute description of the 
contents of a lady's boudoir and the fanciful 
names given to various articles of dress.’’ The 
author states in his Preface that he has com- 


piled his poem that all those who would ven- | 


ture on the voyage of matrimony may see what 
equipments modern luxury had then made 
necessary. It commences— 


He that will needs to Marry-land 
Adventure, first must understand 

For 's bark, what tackle to prepare 
*Gainst wind and weather, wear and tear: 
Of Point d'Espagne, a rich cornet 

Two night rails, and a scarf beset 

With a great lace, a colleret, 

One black gown of riek silk, which odd is 
Without one colour’d, embroider'd bodice: 
From petticoats for page to hold up 

Four short ones nearer to the crup: 
Three manteaus, nor can Madam less 
Provision have for due undress; 

Nor demy sultane, spagnolet, 

Nor fringe to sweep the Mall forget. 

Of under bodice three neat pair 
Embroider’d, and of shoes as fair: 

Short under-petticoats, pure, tine, 

Some of Japan stuff, some of Chine, 
With knee-high galoon bottomed, 





Another quilted white and red ; 





With a broad Flanders lace below : 
Four pair of bas de soy shot through 
With silver, diamond buckles too 
For garters, and as rich for shoo. 

* * * * 


Of pocket mouchoirs nose to drain 
A dozen laced, a dozen plain; 
Three night-gowns of rich Indian stuff; 
Four cushion-cloths are scarce enough 
Of point and Flanders ; nor forget 
Slippers embroidered on velvet : 
A manteau girdle, ruby buckle 
And brilliant diamond-rings for knuckle, 
Fans painted and perfumed three ; 
Three muffs of sable, ermine, grey : 
Nor reckon it among the baubles 
| A palatine also of sables. 
A saphire bodkin for the hair, 

Or sparkling facet diamond there ; 
Then turquois, ruby, emerald rings 
For fingers, and such petty things 
As diamond pendants for the ears 
Must needs be had ; or two pearl pears, 
Pearl necklace, large and oriental, 
And diamond, and of amber pale. 

x * * * 


Besides these jewels you must get 
Cuff buckles, and an hansom set 

Of tags for palatine, a curious hasp 
The manteau bout her neck to clasp: 
Nor may she want a ruby locket 

Nor the fine sweet quilted pocket. 
To play at ombre or basset, 

She a rich pulvil purse must get 
With guineas filled, on cards to lay 
With which she fancies most to play. 


To quote the interesting allusions contained 
in this poem would be to quote the whole of it, 
The author 


A new scene to us now presents, 
The dressing-room and implements: — 


wherein first he treats 


Of toilet plate gilt and embossed 
And several other things of cost : 
The table miroir, one glue pot, 

One for pomatum, and what not? 

Of washes, unguents and cosmeticks ; 
A pair of silver candlesticks; 
Snuffers and snuff-dish, boxes more 
For powder, patches, waters store, 

In silver flasks, or bottles, cups 
Covered or open, to wash chaps. 
Nor may Hungarian’s queen be wanting, 
Nor store of spirits aguinst fainting. 


Returning from the dressing-room to the cos- 
tume which the fair inhabitant requires, he 
demands for her,— 


The working apron too from France 
With all its trim appurtenance ; 

Loo masks,* and whole, as winds do blow 
And miss abroad 's disposed to go. 
Hoods by whole dozens, white and black, 
And store of coifs she must not lack, 
Nor velvet scarfs about her back 

To keep her warm; all these at least 
In amber’d skins, or quilted chest 
Richly perfumed she lays; and rare 
Powders for garments, some for hair, 
Of Cyprus and of Corduba 

And the rich polvill of Goa; 

Nor here omit the bob of gold 

Which a pomander ball doth hold, 
This to her side she does attach 

With gold crochet or French pennache, 
More useful far than ferula 

For any saucy coxcomb’s jaw : 

A graceful swing to this belongs 
Which he returns in cringe and songs, 
And languishings to kiss the hand, 
That can perfumed blows command. 


Mr. Fairholt has illustrated the various 
‘allusions to now forgotten articles of female 
ornament and attire scattered throughout this 
playful composition,—in notes derived princi- 
pally from a Fop Dictionary appended to the 
original poem; but he has also brought his 
own information to bear on their further illus- 
tration. Among the productions which refer to 
periods nearer to our own times, he presents 
us with several amusing pictures of the Ma- 
caronis, male and female, the ultra-fashionables 
| of the “old times when George the Third was 
| king :”"—but instead of borrowing one of these 
| descriptions from the work before us, we will 
| present to Mr. Fairholt and to our readers a 
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* Loo masks are half masks, covering the face to the nose 
| only; and were worn in calm, as whole masks were 
| windy weather. 
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The date of its composition is announced in 


ing verse.— 
e 0 ning ; 
. ti of King George in the year Seventy-Two 
Pid eke in the year Seventy-Three, ‘ : 
h a thing walked the streets for the Public to view 
= the Public must blush but to see. 
‘The Coat was just as long as to cover the Rump, 


ckles fixed down to the Toe, 
mer behind at each step gave a Thump 


On the back of the secondhand Beau. | 


The Sleeve of the Coat buttoned close to the Wrist, 

And so tight as to swell every vein ; ; 
Breeches—a Waistcoat of Silver and Twist 

—A picture of Pride and of Pain. 

From the Hip hangs a Sword fit to fight for a Prize, 
But to use it he ne’er was in haste; 

The Hat is a mere crooked Sixpence for size, 
‘And the Head is all Powder and Paste. 


But let in few words the Description now pass,— 
Few words will describe such a Fool : 

‘The Head of a Monkey, the ears of an Ass, 

‘And the body all Bartholmew Doll. 

Besides the poems valuable for their direct 
illustration of the costume and manners of 
by-gone times which this volume contains,— 
Mr. Fairholt has inserted in his volume several 
songs and other pieces curious for illustrating 
the use occasionally made of some article of | 
dress as ‘a hinge to hang a satire on.” One 
of the best of these is ‘The Cloak’s Knavery,’ 
—a capital old song of the reign of Charles the 
Second satirically descriptive of the doings of 
the Protectorate. Of its merits the following 
stanzas afford a specimen.— 

Come, buy my new ballet, 
I have ’t in my wallet, 
But, ‘twill not, I fear, please every palate ; 
Then mark what ensu’th, 
I swear by my youth, 
That every line in my ballet is truth : 
A ballet of wit, a brave ballet of worth, 
Tis newly printed and newly come forth, 
‘Twas made of a Cloak that fell out with a Gown, 
That crampt all the Kingdom, and crippled the Crown. 
I'll tell you in brief, 
A story of grief, 
Whieh happened when Cloak was Commander in chief. 
It tore Common Prayers, 
Imprison’d Lord Mayors, 
In one day it voted down Prelates and Players. 
it made people perjured in point of obedience 
And the Covenant did cutt off the Oath of Allegiance. 

Then let us endeavour to pull the Cloak down 

That cramp'd all the Kingdom, and crippled the Crown. 

Of a very different character, again, is the | 
fllowing little poem ‘On the Mystic Design | 

oe ’ an, 
of the Disguises or Ornaments of Prelates:’ pro- 


bably written to show how little there was to | 


object to in the symbolic dress of the Reformed 
priesthood, — which was as violently opposed 
by the Calvinistic party as it was strenuously 
upheld by Laud.— 
The Albe and Surplisse white doth note, 
A life withouten stayne or spot : 
The horned Miter represents 
Full knowledge of both Testaments. 
The Gloves that beene all new and white 
Handling the Sacraments arighte ; 
The Crosyer Staffe most playnly showes 
Redusinge of their strayed ewes ; 
The Crosse, Books, Scripture. do portend, 
Of men's desires the doubtfull end. 
Behold what trust and deepe devises 
Theis prelates have in their disguises. 

We think our extracts will show sufficiently 
the general character of Mr. Fairholt’s volume; 
but it would be doing injustice to his editorial 
skill and pains-taking if we were not to speak 
favourably of the notes with which he has illus- 
trated his materials,—aided as they are occasion- 
lly by small woodcuts, which though sparingly 
are effectively introduced.—His note, however, 
m the lines 

Little lawn then served the Pawne 
If Pawne at all there were 

—in which, after stating that Nares in his 
Glossary’ does not notice the signification of 
the word Pawn, and that Mr. Dyce in his 
edition of Webster expresses his belief that it 
snot known what or where the Pawn was, he 
rves, ‘‘ it is probably a place where articles 

of apparel were sold, similar to those for the 
posal of the unredeemed pledges of our own 
tay, —might have been rendered more correct 








by a reference to Stow’s ‘ London’ (first edition, 
p. 151). There he-would have seen that the 
Pawne was that part of the Burse, or Royal 
Exchange, which, on Elizabeth’s visiting it, 
Stow describes as “richly furnished with all 
sortes of the finest wares in the City.” It is 
doubtless derived from the German Bahn or 
Dutch Baan,—a walk or pathway. This men- 
tion of the City naturally reminds us of its valiant 
Prentices; and we think Mr. Fairholt will agree 
with us that the following picture of one of these 
roaring boys, extracted from The Country Club, 
a poem published for Walter Kettilby at the 
Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 4to, 
1679, is worthy of insertion in a second edition, 
or in any continuation which he may hereafter 
publish, of his present amusing book.— 


Is it not fine for a well-govern'd City, 

A thing commendable, and very pretty, 

To have each Prentice boy thus to befool us, 

And mount a Cock-horse as he were Iulus ? 

Here’s some of them so metamorphos’d grown, 

By their own Shopboards they would scarce be known. 
Hat buttoned up behind, with bunch phantastick, 
Six foot in length, clapt under Buttock a Stick. 

In hand large whip, with hook and whistle furnish’d, 
Ly side short sword, but wonderfully burnish’d, 
Bootes up to th’ Buttocks, Gloves up to the Eibowes, 
(You'd think his hands and feet were in the Bilboes) 
Sash round the middle ty’d, knots round the Wig, 
Horn by his side he blows, till he looks big. 

Thus paganishly drest, what prying Sirons 

Could ken him next day, weighing out of Currants! 
Our Ancestors, who erst in time of yore, 

Little starch’d Ruffs, and large Blew Bonnets wore, 
Nere strid a Horse till vested with a Gown, 

Nor handled Bridle till they Chain put on. 

O, should their Ghosts arise, and view their Offspring 
About the middle girded with a Ruff-string, 

Coat lin'd with red, and Peruke with long twist, 
Thrumbuttock'd and with Gauntilized fist, 

Behind the Counter folding up his ware : 

How would the frighted Apparition stare ! 

In air he'd soon dissolve with the amaze, 

To see such change since good Queen Besses days. 
The truth on’t is, our wary Pretor Urban 

Would do full seemly well, toset acurb on 

These wild debauches. 


And so, we take our leave of one of the best 
books that the Percy Society has yet given to 
its members. 








A Journal of Summer Time in the Country, 
By the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. Parker. 
Probably the day-book of every literary man’s 
thoughts, inventions, fantasies and readings— | 
whether his study commands merely a prospect 
of roofs and chimney-pots or, like our author’s, 
is situated in one of those Berkshire nooks which | 
the Lady of ‘OurVillage’ has almost made classic 
ground—would yield, were it honestly kept, as 
much matter to interest the reader as Mr. Will- 
mott’s ‘Journal.’ But ‘every one of us” does 
not command the grace of style possessed by the 
‘Incumbent of Bearwood.”” Some because of 
their shyness — others owing to the want of 
music in their souls, would “confess” with a 
more awkward timidity or a more angular self- 
assertion than are to be found in his pages; 
and the reader, thereby rendered uneasy, would 
begin to weary over such records. This he will 
not do, we think, in the case before us. Mr. 
Willmott’s ‘Journal’ is an attractive parlour- 
window book; standing among contemporary | 
additions to such literature in a place corre- 
sponding to that which the poems of Messrs. 
Alford, Trench, Moultrie and Faber hold in 
the library of fugitive verse. It must be added, 
however, that the Journalizer is more fanciful 
than exact,—more harmonious in his periods 
than apposite in his illustrations. He is fond 
of talking about foreign painters and foreign 
parts, but does not always take the trouble to 
name either rightly : thus, we have Lappi for 
Lippi, Terberg for Terburg, Bassanio for Bassano, 
He characterizes their works with a correspond- 
ing slackness andinexactitude. Sometimes, too, 
with the view of pleasantly turning a paragraph, 
Mr. Willmott hazards strange doctrines. ‘‘ How 
calm and unpretending,” exclaims he as “he | 


| during these mystic ceremonies? 


| epidemic spread far and wide. 
| ton:—‘ Mr. Trollope and I are in a course of tar- 


shakes the rain out of a lily,” “is everything in 
God's visible world! no noise! no pretension!” 
Must we quote from the Psalms to remind our 
dreamer that there is as much presumption as 
prettinessin this assertion ?—“‘ Fire and hail, snow 
and vapours, stormy wind fulfilling his word.” — 
Is the sea on a wild November evening calm, 
unpretending, noiseless?—The reader must 
absolve us from the blame of trifling with his 
patience ; but by the school to which Mr. Will- 
mott belongs loose thinking and misty paint- 
ing, and resonantly unmeaning language are so 
much encouraged and cultivated that from time 
to time Plain Sense must raise its voice and 
assert its part in Poetry, Philosophy, and pious 
Meditation.— It is in no unkind spirit that we 
have offered the above remarks upon a book 
which in many respects pleases us much. What 
it contains that may be liked will be best indi- 
cated by the following extracts, which do not 
require introduction.— 
A Chinese at Church, 

“Much amused with Fortune’s ‘ Wanderings in 
China,’ the book for a wet day in the country. He 
has something to say, and says it. Gutzlaff had 
complained of the ill-behaviour of the Chinese in 
their temples; the official persons taking no interest 
in the religious ceremony, but staring at the Euro- 
pean strangers. Fortune doubts the general truth 
of the story, and recommends us to make a cor- 
responding experiment in England. Let me sketch 
ascene. While the village choir is scraping into 
tune, the bassoon grumbles, and the flute breathes 
its first scream, let the church-doors open, and 
display, leisurely pacing up the chancel, and under 
the affrighted eyes of the clerk, a small-footed lady, 
with eyes to match, from Pekin; or a mandarin, a 
peacock-feather mounted in his hat, wearing a purple 
spencer embroidered with gold, a rosary of stones 
and coral round his neck, and a long tail, exquisitely 
braided, dangling down his shoulders. Imagine the 
apparition to seat himself in the pew of the squire; 
and then, by way of refreshment, to draw from the 
embroidered purse, always suspended at the girdle, 
a snuff: box of porcelain or coloured glass, and lay a 
small portion of fragrant dust in the left hand, at 
the lower joint of the thumb. After these prelimi- 
naries, suppose him, with that inward sense of 
merit, which may be recognised even in our paro- 
chial snuff-takers, to lift the pinch to his nose. 
Where have been the eyes of the congregation 
I shall not pre- 
sume to conjecture.” 

Bishop Berkeley. 

“Tn Johnstone's cumbersome edition of the works 
of Parr, among many dull letters of dull people is 
one of interest from Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, de- 
scribing the episcopal residence, where Berkeley, the 
accomplished friend of Pope, furmerly dwelt. A few 
traces of him are preserved. The garden abounded 
in strawberries, of which Berkeley was very fond. 
Sut its most singular feature was a winding walk, 
nearly a quarier of a mile in length, enclosed for a 
considerable part of the distance by a myrtle hedge, 
six feet high, planted by Berkeley himself, each plant 
having a large ball of tar at the root. The tar- 
Grey tells Dr. Whar. 


water; he for his present, I for my future distempers. 
If you think it will kill me, send away a man and 
horse directly, for I drink like a fish.” But the 
myrtle hedge of Cloyne was, doubtless, the earliest 
instance of medical treatment applied to trees. Of 
Berkeley little is remembered. Bennet told Parr 
that ‘he made no improvement to the house; yet the 
part of it he inhabited wanted it much; for it is now 
only good enough for the upper servants, My study 
is the room where he kept his apparatus for tar- 
water.’ Indeed, the gifted enthusiast was too busy 
and too happy to be anxious about refinements and 
agcommodation. With a wife who painted grace- 
fully, sang like a nightingale, and appreciated her 
husband; with children who resembled their parents 
in all the accomplishments of taste and the graces of 
piety; and with a temper himself of singular sweet- 
ness and amiability,—what could he sigh for? The 
dismallest room in Cloyne must have been full of 
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sunlight. Never was seen a domestic interior of 
tenderer beauty and affection; and in the bishop's 
letters we catch an occasional glimpse of it~‘ The 
more we have of good instruments the better; for 
all my children, not excepting my little daughter, 
learn to play, and are preparing to fill my house 
with harmony against all events, that if we have 
worse times we may have better spirits.” Berkeley 
was the Christian gentleman of his age—the Philip 
Sidney of theology. The same fine poetical colour 
enriched the complexion of both; and the apostle of 
the Bermudas, like the hero of Zutphen, would 
have ploughed up life and resown it for Arcadia.” 
Fireside Fancies. 

“T should like to see a catalogue of Hearth Lite- 

rature, if the title may be compounded. 

Bright winter fires, that summer's part supply, 
is the pleasing line of Cowley. That parlour twi- 
light is instead of the sun playing on leaves and 
grass. What visions have been created, books 
planned, pictures designed, cathedrals built, and 
countries discovered, over dying embers! Thoughts 
of eloquence and devotion, at this hour moving and 
shining over the world, were born in that glimmer. 
Ridley, watching out the last red coal in his cell, 
may have seen the church rising in her stateliness 
and purity; Raleigh have called up cities of gold, 
and forests of fruit-bearing trees; and Milton, in 
the chimney-corner at Horton, have sketched the 
dim outline of Comus. Therefore a wet winter 
evening is a very agreeable characteristic of the 
season. The wood-ashes are aids to reflection. But 
a rainy afternoon in summer is altogether dif- 
ferent: it is the Fatry’s dancing-hall, with the lights 
extinguished. A paper network is where a fire 
ought to be; a red cinder for the parish-clerk to 
disappear in would be worth its weight in silver. 
But the eye wanders up and down, and finds nothing 
to rest upon; the room itself wears a heavy, discon- 
solate expression; the table and cha'rsare miserable; 
the large fly mopes on the damp glass; the flowers 
in the window look like mourners, just returned wet 
through from the funeral of Flora, Bamfylde has 
painted the sorrows of the season: 

— Mute is the mournful plain; 

Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 

And vacant hind hangs pensive o'er his hatch, 

Counting the frequent drop from reeded eaves.” 

It will be gathered from the above that many 
will find Mr. Willmott’s volume a pleasant one 
to take up in these days of excitement, when 
the mind, too anxiously oppressed to command 
nerve for serious reading or continued thought, 
is glad to find escape and refreshment in the less 
arduous retreats of innocent fancy and refined 
speculation. 





MEDICAL WORKS, 


An Essay on the Tongue. By Edward Williams, 
M.D.—Medical men have fallen so much into the 
habit of examining the tongue as an index to disease, 
that we believe there are few persons who would feel 
perfectly satisfied with the doctor who should pre- 
scribe for them without looking at this important 
member. It is with the tongue as with the pulse,— 
a great deal more has been made of some of its in- 
dications than there was any occasion for; and medi- 
cally (though that was not its own fault) it frequently 
did what it sometimes does morally—told lies. With 
an improved knowledge of the functions of the 
mucous membranes and of the nature of secretion, 
the indications of the tongue to the medical man are 
much more definite than formerly, although he has 
been obliged to discard much of the lingual lore of 
his predecessors. Dr. Williams's volume is devoted 
to an examination of the tongue in certain forms of 
derangement of the stomach and bowels:—and will 
be found worthy of study by those engaged in the 
practice of medicine. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Part XIII. 
By James Copland, M.D.—We are glad to see that 
the Parts of this valuable Dictionary are coming owt 
more regularly,—although they are rather small. 
The profession is undoubtedly deeply indebted to 
Dr. Copland for the valuable matter which he has 
already given them; but we are sure every one would 





like to see the work completed under his superin- 


tendence,—and unless it goes on faster than hitherto, 


i 


a i “- ° “. Saal en > : see 
| we do not think this very probable from the natural | increasing importance to those who are engaged 


limit to every man’s existence. We would suggest 
that the Doctor should get some assistant or assist- 
ants,—and engage to bring out a respectable Part 
every three months till the work is finished. 

The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Part XXXIII.— This admirable Cyclopedia is 
proceeding more rapidly,—although even at its 
present rate of pregress some of the earlier articles 
will be antiquated before the later can be pub- 
lished. The want of punctuality in the appear- 
ance of the Parts of this work and in those of Dr. 
Copland’s Medical Dictionary, and the entire failure 
of the Cyclopedia of Surgery, seem to have ruined 
this kind of literature with the medical profession: 
yet we are convinced that with proper firmness and 
energy on the part of the Editor delays need not 
occur. The great object of a work of this kind is not 
to give original information, but all that is known on 
the various subjects treated of up to the time when 
its articles are published. This can always be secured 
from intelligent men of science with literary habits; 
and such articles would be more acceptable to the 
subscribers and more profitable to the publisher 
than the delay of years which sometimes occurs on 
the plea that some one is undertaking to write an 
original paper. The Part before us maintains the 
high character of this Cyclopedia; and we can speak 
with especial commendation of the articles ‘ Respi- 
ration’ and *Secretion.—by Dr. John Reid and Dr. 
Carpenter respectively. 

Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 
Edited by Dr. Ranking. Vols. VI. and VII.—We 
do not know that we could say more for these 
volumes than that they maintain the previously high 
character of this half-yearly publication. In the 
last volume there is a report on psychological 
medicine, which we take as an indication that the 
subject is increasing in interest amongst medical 
men. In the sixth volume there is a report on 
public health, embracing almost all that has been 
recently done on this subject. We think we see in 
these volumesa more practical tendency than before : 
—hence they will be more valued by practical men. 
By Edward Vivian, 


The Climate of Torquay. 
Esq.—Those who are looking about our island for 
some spot in which they may be sheltered from 
adverse winds and blighting frosts should consult 


Mr. Vivian’s pamphlet on Torquay. It contains 
many observations that seem to have escaped pre- 
vious writers on the climate of England. 

The Fumigating Bath. By Jonathan Green, 
M.D.—One doctor recommends the external appli- 
cation of cold for all diseases of the skin—another 
the application of heat. Dr. Green advises the 
latter. We believe that it is well known to the 
profession that sometimes one and sometimes the 
other is more beneficial. Here, however, is Dr. 
Green's particular experience, ina shilling pamphlet. 

Consumption. By George Moore.—Another book 
added to the long list to attest that consumption is 
still an incurable disease. When consumption shall 
really become curable, there will be little need of 
books to announce the fact. 

Stammering considered with Relation to the Manage- 
ment of the Breath. By the Rev. Percival Wilmot 
Bryan.—This is a very small book on a very painful 
human defect. We have had no opportunity of 
testing the author's views on the nature of stammcer- 
ing; but he writes with an earnestness and a 
modesty which would lead us to hope that benefit 
may be derived from his instructions. 

General Index to the British and Foreign Medical 
Review. By John Forbes, M.D.—To all who 
possess the numbers of the Review formerly edited 
by Dr. Forbes this Index will be valuable. Any 
one who has been in the habit of consulting our 
medical periodicals will feel how much labour will be 
diminished and time saved by the possession of such 
an index. We should be glad to see every medical 
journal furnished with an index of the same general 
kind.—And now that we are on the subject of indices 
for medical works, we are sure we only express the 
unanimous wish of the profession when we say that 
we hope the Sydenham Society will not abandon 
its intention of preparing a medical Bibliography 
which shall embrace the literature of the whole range 
of medical science. Such works are becoming of 


| the literature of any department of science, 


On Poisons in Relation to Medical Jurisprudents 
and Medicine. By Alfred J. Taylor, FRS, 
advance of chemistry, whilst on the one hand it has 
supplied modern society with many fearful pgj 
has on the other led to the discovery of many ant. 
dotes to poisons previously known. The fre 
employment of these substances for murder or elf. 
destruction, and their occasional accidental ini 
tration, have led to a very minute examination f 
their properties, and to the application of the princi. 
ples of chemistry to the destruction of their effects 
as well as to their detection in the human body after 
they have been taken. The application of chemj 
therefore to jurisprudence is in the latter instance; 
of the most direct kind; and unfortunately the cage 
demanding such assistance appear at the 
day to be very much on the increase, @ my 
appear, because there is some reason to hope that 
the recorded increase of poisoning for the sake of 
murder is at least in some measure due tg the 
increased certainty with which the chemist -noy 
detects poison in the human body after death; - Be 
this as it may, the amount of mortality from this 
cause presents a sad picture of the morality of ow 
population. We know of no means of preventing 
the crime of poisoning more likely to be efficacious 
than that of increasing the certainty with. which 
either poison may be detected when given’ with 
intent to murder or its effects may be prevented 
when taken for the purpose of self-destruction, Ip 
order to this, medical men must be well instructed 
in the symptoms and treatment of poisoning, as well 
as in the discovery of poisons. The profession must 
forgive us for stating our conviction that they ae 
not so well “up’’ in these things as they ought to be; 
and we would point to the numerous exhumations 
that have recently taken place for the detection of 
poisonings that ought certainly to have been di 
covered or suspected previously tointerment. Under 
this impression we strongly recommend Dr. Taylor's 
book as by far the best and most comprehensive 
that has been yet written on poisons. The name of 
the author is familiar to the profession and to the 
public as a skilful analyst of these substances; and 
his book, though exhibiting learned and laborious 
research, must be ranked much higher than as a mere 
compilation. 

Observations on Aneurism and its Treatment 
Compression. By O. Bellingham, M.D.—This little 
book on the cure of a very destructive disease strikes 
us as worthy the attention of the profession. Of this 
we feel confident,—Dr. Bellingham has brought 
forward sufficient evidence of his plan of treating 
aneurism to ltad to a more extensive trial of its effi- 
cacy. 

Remarks on the Diet of Children. By George T. 
Gream.—That a great number of children die from 
mismanagement is, we think, proved by the fact that 
a much larger mortality takes place amongst first 
children than amongst those which are born sub- 
sequently. This shows that young mothers do not 
manage their first-born children so skilfully as they 
do those who have the benefit of their enlarged ex- 
perience. One great cause of this mismanagement 
is an entire ignorance on the part of the mother of 
the nature of food and of the kinds of it best 
suited to children. Yet, how many anxious mothers 
hanging over, their first-born would give up gladly 
all their accomplishments which have replaced this 
knowledge to save the life of the little sufferer 
whose moments are now numbered! We do not 
say this to recommend Mr. Gream’s book,—but 
to recommend the subject of it, A knowledge of 
the first principles of dietetics amongst our young 
women would, we believe, save thousands of lives 
Mr. Gream'’s remarks will be found useful to 
mothers; but does not deal sufficiently in the ele- 
mentary departments of the subject. His practical 
hints are of much value,—but would be more use 
if he were fully acquainted with all that has been done 
in the science of dietetics by the aid of organic che- 
mistry within the last four or five years. 

Compendium of Domestic Medicine. By John 
Savory.—Medical Guide. By F. F. Sankey, M.D. 
—If we may judge of the popular practice of physe 
by its literature, we cannot but come to the conclusion 





that it is of the worst possible kind. In these works, 
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itten by medical men, the descriptions of disease 
gre so short or SO deficient that it would puzzle a 
qdl-educated medical student to know what is meant 
much more persons with no medical education 
gall? But there are some who thnk that the art 
ef medicine consists in drugging the victims of disease 
_thet give physic enough and a patient is sure to 
get well. This false notion popular books on medi- 
einefoster. Whilst the intelligent practitioner strives 
to administer as few drugs as is consistent with the 
cure of disease, these instructors seem to act on the 
princi le of recommending as many as can be taken 
without destroying life. It seems to us that some 
bers of the medical profession even have yet to 
Jearn that giving drugs in disease is not more than half 
the battle—nor so much. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH. 

Among the latest news from Ireland comes the 
announcement of the death of one rich in honours. 
Of Maria Edgeworth it may be said—even more 
emphatically than of her sister-novelist, Miss Burney 
—that she lived to become a classic. Her decease in 
het eighty-third or fourth year can hardly be felt as 
ashock in the world of letters, though it bereaves 
ber home-circle of one whose many days were but 
® many graces—so actively unimpaired did her 
powers of giving and of receiving pleasure and in- 
struction remain till a very late period of her exist- 
ence, 

The story of Miss Edgeworth's life was some 
years since told by herself in her memoir of her 

tr. She was born in England—the daughter of 
Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, by the first of that 
gentleman’s four wives—and had reached the age of 
thirteen ere she became an Irish resident. Fifty 
Yeats or more have elapsed since her ‘ Castle Rack- 
rnt'the precursor of a copious series of tales, 
tational, moral and fashionable (never romantic)— 
a once established her in the first class of novelists, 
% a shrewd observer of manners, a warm-hearted 
erer of national humours, and a resolute up- 
ler of good morals in fiction. Before her Irish 
sores appeared, nothing of their kind—so com- 
plete, so relishing, so familiar yet never vulgar, so 
us yet not without pathos—had been tendered 

tothe public. Their effect was great not merely 
on the world of readers, but on the world of writers 
and politicians also. Sir Walter Scott assures us 
when he began his Scottish novels it was with 

the thought of emulating Miss Edgeworth ; while 
Mr.0’Connell at a later period (if we are to credit 
- O'Neill Daunt) expressed substantial dissatisfac- 


use one having so much influence had not 





served her country as he thought poor Ireland could 
alone be served—by agitation. Prudence will allay 
—rarely raise—storms: and Prudence was ever at 
hand when Maria Edgeworth (to use Scott's phrase) 
“pulled out the conjuring wand with which she 
worked so many marvels.’’ Herein lay her strength, 
—and herein also some argument for cavil and reser- 
vation on the part of those who love nothing which 
is not romantic. “ Her extraordinary merit,” happily 
says Sir James Mackintosh, “both as a moralist 
and as a woman of genius, consists in her having 
selected a class of virtues far more difficult to treat 
as the subject of fiction than others, and which had 
therefore been left by former writers to her.” 

To offer a complete list of Miss Edgeworth’s fic- 
tions—closed, in 1834, by her charming and carefully 
wrought ‘ Helen’—would be superfluous; but we 
may single out as three masterpieces, evincing the 
great variety of her powers, ‘ Vivian,’ * To- Morrow,’ 
and ‘The Absentee.’ Generally, Miss Edgeworth 
was happier in the short than in the long story. 
She managed satire with a delicate and firm hand,— 
as her * Modern Griselda’ attests. She was reserved 
rather than exuberant in her pathos. She could give 
her characters play and brilliancy when these were 
demanded, as in Lady Delacour,—she could work out 
the rise, progress and consequences of a foible (as 
in ‘Almeria’) with unflinching consistency. Her 
dialogue is excellent; her style is in places too 
solicitously laboured,—but it is always characteristic; 
yielding specimens of that pure and terse language 
which so many contemporary novelists seem to avoid 
on the maid-servant’s idea that “ plain English’’ is 
ungenteel. Her tales are singularly rich in allusion 
and anecdote. In short, they indicate intellectual 
mastery and cultivation of no common order. Miss 
Edgeworth has herself confessed the care with which 
they were wrought. They owed much to her father's 
supervision, — but this, we are assured by her, was 
confined to the pruning of redundancies. In connec- 
tion with Mr. Edgeworth the ‘ Essay on Irish Bulls’ 
was written:—also the treatise on * Practical Educa- 
tion.’ The latter some years after its publication 
was disclaimed by its authors as having expounded 
a system which in place of being practical proved 
virtually impracticable. This brings us to speak of 
that large and important section of Maria Edge- 
worth’s writings,—her stories for children. Here, as 
elsewhere, she was “ nothing if not prudential ;” and 
yet who has ever succeeded in captivating the fancy 
and attention of the young as her Rosamonds and 
Lucys have done ? In her hands the smallest incident 
rivetted the eye and heart,—the driest truth gained 
a certain grace and freshness. We may—and we 
do—question some of the canons of her school; but 
one of her tales for children is not to be laid aside 
unfinished, let the hands into which it falls be ever so 
didactic, ever so romantic. Her latest literary effort, 
if we mistake not, was the child’s book ‘Orlandino,’ 
—published a year or two since in one of the Messrs. 
Chambers’s series. 

If Miss Edgeworth’s long literary life was usefully 
employed —so also were her claims and services 
adequately acknowledged during her life-time. Her 
friendships were many: her place in the world of 
English and Irish society was distinguished.—Byron 
(little given to commending the women whom he did 
not make love to, or who did not make love to him) 
approved her. Scott, when personally a stranger to 
her, addressed her like an old friend and a sister. 
There is hardly a tourist of worth or note who has 
visited Ireland for the last fifty years without bearing 
testimony to her value and vivacity as one of a large 
and united home-circle. She was small in stature, 
lively of address, and diffuse as a letter-writer. To 
sum up,—it may be said, that the changes and deve- 
lopements which have convulsed the world of Ima- 
gination since Miss Edgeworth’s career of authorship 
began have not shaken her from her pedestal nor 
blotted out her name from the honourable place 
which it must always keep in the records of European 
Fiction. 





LIEUT. MAURY’S WIND AND CURRENT CHARTS. 

WE present to public attention some extracts from 
a report of a committee of Congress, dated February 
22nd, 1849, on Lieut. Maury’s recent proceedings. 
It is in reference to a memorial presented by certain 
ship-owners of New York and Buston,— 





** Lieutenant Maury has undertaken to collect from the 
log books of both private and public ships, the results of 
the experience of their officers with regard to winds, 
currents, &c., in all parts of the ocean, and to embody 
these results in a set of charts called ‘ Maury’s Wind 
and Current Charts ;’ in such a manner as to give to every 
navigator the benefits of the experience of all whose re- 
cords are thus combined and collated. 

“For this purpose, the track of each vessel is delineated 
on the chart, in colours according to the seasons of the 
year, and in characters according to the montlis, The winds 
daily experienced by the vessel making the track are laid 
down on that track in symbols so ingeniously contrived, that 
the navigator, without any written description, sees at 
once not only the direction of those winds in the different 
months of the year, but perceives at once their precise 
character. They are seen to be fresh or light, moderate 
or strong, gales or squalls. 

**In like manner he is apprised of the set and velocity 
of the sea currents, the variation of the compass observed, 
the temperature of the water, and such other facts as 
may have been noted; all tending to a more general and 
correct knowledge of windand weather, and thus furnishing 
new helps towards making ocean navigation more safe, 
speedy and sure. 

**In consequence of his investigations, Lieut. Maury has 
been adduced to recommend a more northerly route than 
the one usually taken by vessels in the European trade. 
This recommendation is made not only on the principles 
of great-circle sailing, as being nearer, but also on account 
of the winds, which are in that region believed to be more 
favourable. The log book of Capt. Mumford, of the ship 
Wisconsin, lately arrived at New York from Liverpool, has 
been, with many others, exhibited to your committee. The 
Wisconsin had Lieut. Maury’s charts on board, and kept 
well to the north, as recommended by him, She arrived at 
her port of destination twelve days before two other ships 
which sailed in company, but which went further to the 
south, Itis not claimed that such a difference will inva- 
riably occur in the length of passage by the two routes, but 
the result we record is nevertheless full of siguificance, and 
indicates the great importance and value to be attached to 
the subject under consideration. If the voyage across the 
Atlantic can be shortened but a day or two, commerce will 
still reap important benefits. 

** But results far more important than these have already 
arisen from examinations made at the National Observa- 
tory. After carefully comparing the log books of many 
thousand vessels sailing between the United States and 
Brazil, China, the Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and Cape 
Horn, the author of these charts has been led to the important 
discovery that the circuitous course usually taken to these 
places may be avoided. It may here be remarked that the 
usual route of vessels bound from our Atlantic coast to the 
parts of the world we have named, is nearly the same 
until they reach the equator. But these charts indicate an 
entirely new route thither. The usual course of our vessels 
bound to Rio Janeiro, or the Cape of Good Hope, is across 
the Atlantic Ocean to the shores of Africa, thence to the 
coast of Brazil, and if bound to the Cape, a third time 
across the ocean. This zigzag course has been hitherto 
pursued, in the belief that in following it better winds have 
been found than if any other had been taken. The facts 
derived from the log books and records of a thousand ships 
show this belief to be unfounded. 

“It has been made to appear to the satisfaction of your 
committee, that monsoons, or trade winds, prevail in that 
part of the Atlantic through which a part of the old route 
to the equator lies, where no such winds have been thought 
to exist. From June to November, inclusive, these winds 
prevail from the southward and westward. And they are 
exactly in that part of the ocean where, strange though it 
may appear, vessels, ever since the days of Cook and Caven- 
dish, have been in the habit of going, with the expectation 
of finding winds favourable for a course to the southward 
and westward. 

“In consequence of results like these, Lieut. Maury was 
led to examine the materials his own industry had accumu- 
lated, in order to find a better route. Accordingly one was 
discovered and announced, which, besides being several 
hundred miles nearer, lies also through a region of more 
favourable winds; insomuch that the average passage of a 
number of vessels which have tried this new route during 
the last year is ten days, or about 25 per cent. less than the 
average by the usual course to the equator. 

“A still further examination of the materials at his com- 
mand has led Lieut. Maury to other promising results. By 
projecting the courses of large numbers of vessels engaged 
in the trade of the Gulf of Mexico, and noting the currents 
they have met with, it has been made to appear more than 
probable that a current has been discovered, which (if 
found to exist) will shorten the usual sailing distance from 
Havana to New Orleans, and to other ports in the States 
bordering on the Gulf, nearly one-third. By the route 
usually pursued, vessels have to encounter an opposing cur- 
rent running at the rate of near sixty miles per day. It is 
believed that, by following along the Cuba shore, vessels 
bound to New Orleans will find a current in their favour of 
equal velocity. 

**Lieut. Maury states that the materials collected, and 
now on file at the Observatory, have led him to expect 
another discovery of great importance to commerce. By 
closely examining the observations he has prevailed on 
navigators to make, he finds good grounds for the belief 
that the gulf stream divides its waters on the banks of New- 
foundland, and that there is, thence to the European side of 
the Atlantic, cold and warm currents running counter to 
each other, the one favourable to the outward bound, and 
the other to the homeward bound vessel. 

** The prayer of the memorialists is deemed reasonable by 
your committee, and we believe their wishes should be 
promptly granted. As owners and masters of American 
merchantmen, they have voluntarily agreed to make obser- 
vations in every sea, according to a uniform system pre- 
scribed by the superintendent of the National Observatory, 
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and to forward them to him for examination and publi- 
cation. 

“‘ They have undertaken to do this, not only for their own 
private advantage, but they are actuated by the higher 
motive of desiring to contribute to the stock of general 
knowledge on this subject, and thus to promote the cause 
of physical science and to benefit commerce and the world. 
It is a work in which mankind is interested, and which, 
therefore, fairly claims the active co-operation of a govern- 


ment whose peculiar mission it is to advance and protect | 


the interests of the people. Yet the memorialists only ask 
that government shall lend its aid to an enterprise which 
tends as much: to national as to individual advantage. They 
do not ask that it shall do that for commerce which com- 
merce may properly do for itself. They ask that where the 


mercantile marine points the way, and makes or indicates | 


valuable discoveries, which trading ships cannot stop to 
examine—that there the 
verify, perfect and systematize their investigations and 
observations. 

**The water thermometer alone, kept by private ships in 


conformity to the request of Lieut. Maury, has pointed out | 


one valuable discovery, to whieh allusion has already been 
made. 
currents running in opposite directions between this country 
and Europe. 
value. 
which discovery produced one of the most remarkable 
changes in the course of trade known to modern times. 


“* By his own efforts, and his well-timed appeals to the | 


intelligence and patriotism of American ship-owners and 


masters, it appears that Lient. Maury has engaged their | 


voluntary co-operation, and that hundreds of them are now 


occupied in all parts of the ocean in making the observa- | 


tions required to carry out this undertaking. 
believed your committee are safe in saying, that such a 
corps of observers were never before engaged in any field 
whatever of scientific and useful research. 

**Seeing the advantages thus promised to commerce and 
navigation, few American ship-masters now put to sea with- 
out a copy of these charts, and a tender of service to collect 
and forward to the National Observatory the materials re- 
quired to make them complete. The Wind and Current 
Charts are regarded by all who have had their attention 


directed to the subject as among the most useful fruits of | 


modern investigation. So far, they are the work of an indi- 
vidual. Their conception and construction originated, we 
believe, with Lieut. Maury. They are the valuable products 
of an earnest, inventive and scientific mind, yielded to 
public use without restriction of any sort.” 





ENGLISH BLANK VERSE, 


Apropos des boties can you endure a remark upon | 


the construction of our English Blank Verse. There 


is a Law for the formation of respectable lines in this | 


metre which I have never seen stated. It is observed 
intuitively more or less by every true poet in obe- 
dience to an innate taste ; but if it never has been 
made known for the benefit of poetasts, society will 
have reason to be thankful for its publication, Want 
of attention to this Law is one great source of the 
ridiculous appearance of many of the specimens 
culled by you out of the garden of the Million. A 
cook must be born a Soyer,—but anybody may be 
taught that it is best to roast partridges without their 
feathers. The law to which I refer is this: 
every line must end with a word, or two or three 
words, of more than mean significance,—in order that 
not the tongue but the mind may dwell on each re- 
curring harmony of metre. I will illustrate with a 
hackneyed scrap out of Milton,—and mark the end- 
ings specially to show in a more striking manner 
how they bear the test of emphasis. 
O thou that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
ide their diminished heads—to thee I call, 
jut with no friendly voice; and add thy name, 
O Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell; how glorious once above thy sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down— 
Warring in Heaven ’gainst Heaven's matchless king. 
I quote from memory; but had I the book here at 
hand it would be easy to refer to passages in which a 
word seemingly insignificant has been placed at the 
end of its line with the precise and visible intention 
that it should by that means acquire an emphasis. 
From Milton to Shakspeare: from Lycurgus to 
$>lon.— 
O my offence is rank, it smells to Heaven! 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ‘*t— 
A brother's murder !—Pray can | not,— 
(Mark how the “not” becomes thus doubly em- 
phasized.) 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What ifthis cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to comfort the visage of offence? 


national vessel shall follow to | 


It has indicated the existence of the cold and warm | 


This instrument is an unerring index of great | 
It was by its use that the gulf stream was discovered, | 


And it is | 


that | 


These quotations are rather long, as short ones 
might be thought at the first glance exceptional. 
Any one who doubts the existence of this Law for 
English Blank Verse may satisfy himself readily by 
reading Shakspeare and Milton through. 

This is the rule for English Blank Verse, because 
the genius of the language admits of many inversions 
in asentence. An English sentence can play in our 
mouths with all the flexibility of a Professor Risley. 
As—Green pease I shall eat in June. I green pease 
| shall eat in June. Eat green pease in June I shall. 
| Eat in June green pease I shall. I shall eat green 
pease in June. I shall in June eat green pease. 
These are by no means all the forms into which this 
simp!e sentence can be twisted. The presence of this 
great flexibility creates a Law in poetry for the occur- 
rence in fixed places of emphatic words, as binding 
It is 
this flexibility which makes English a blank verse 
language,—and the want of it which bars the cultiva- 
tion of that measure in the French and German. The 
genius of these several languages is entirely different. 
| Four or five years agothere was published a translation 


| upon the correct taste as a law for rhymes. 


| —a good one, I understeod—of Schiller’s ‘ Don Car- 
los.’ The translator, however, had neglected to adapt 
his measures to this English Law, and had appa- 
| rently translated the German lines together with their 
absence of a final emphasis. Accordingly, the critic 
of a respectable morning paper, praising the book, 
said that “the best that was possible had been done 
with Schiller’s execrable metre.” That critie ought 
| to have been dieted for the next month on moles. 
He did not see that what was good of German metre 
might yet be bad of the same metre in English. 
Few, I hope, need to be told that Schiller was a 
first-rate metricist ; and it is so far from being diffi- 
| cult to make those unperceived inversions which we 
Englishmen demand, that I believe any German 
scholar with a tact in verse-making could read ‘ Don 
Carlos’ off into passable blank verse as fast as any 
ordinary scribe might write from his dictation. 
Tam, &c., H. M. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

| In your Gossip of last week referring to the Royal 
| Society, you alluded justly to the difficulty which 
|the Council with its present constitution and 
| powers has in selecting candidates for recommen- 
dation for election. At the same time, it ap- 
| pears to me that there should be something like a 
| principle adopted in this selection,—and that the 
Council, with all their influence, should not suffer 
| themselves to be guided by merely personal mo- 
| tives. That such has been the case in the choice 
of the present candidates there can be little doubt 
when the whole list of candidates is looked at. 
Those not selected are as follows:—T. S. Beck, 
G. Busk, J. R. Burton, J. Cope, T. B. Curling, 
G. E. Day, M.D., R. H. Fisher, L. L. Ibbettson, 
J. Maudsley, J. Mercer, N. Montefiore, S. Phil- 
| lips, J. Roberts, J. Tomes, and A. V. Waller, M.D. 
There can, I think, be little doubt on the mind of 
any Fellow of the Society that this list is, with one 
or two exceptions, as good as that of the Council. 
| That a better list might be made from the two 
| than either, must, I conceive, be equally evident. 
|The only question is as to what principle should 
| guide us in selecting. I will not attempt to make 
| up such a list myself; but surely as long as the Royal 
Society is distinguished merely for the publication 
| of its ‘ Philcsophical Transactions’ those who contri- 
| bute to such Transactions should be able to rely 
| on being admitted to the number of its Fellows. 
| Yet, we find on the Council list many who have 
| never contributed to the Transactions; whilst two 
are excluded who have published papers in them,— 
| and one has actually received one of the Society's 
medals, for the best paper on Physiology. I 
will not enter upon the vexed question of the 
| merits of Dr. Beck's paper; but his case seems 
bee me one of peculiar hardship,—and not only 
| that, but discreditable to the Counncil. Suppose, 


| however, the above principle not to be recog- 
nized :—there can be little doubt of the propriety 
| of selecting the candidates, when they possess 
equal merits, from the various classes of cul- 


tivators of science. This principle was so strongly 
insisted on recently, that the Society made Mr. Bell 


ralist. Yet the only naturalist of eminenee 
proposed for the Fellowship is left out 
Council. I should have thought that the new 
retary, out of gratitude to his natural-history fy 
would have taken care that such a slur on 
should not have occurred. The claims of Mr, 
to whom I allude, are manifold :—he is not only @ 
eminent natural history observer, but his Contrib. 
tions to physiological knowledge and to the literataye 
of his own profession constitute in themselye, 4 
larger qualification than can be presented }; 
of those who are admitted in the list of the Coung 
As it is evident that the Society has power by po. 
per organisation to express its will at the bail 
hope there will be no hesitation on the part of Fg, 
lows who feel, with myself, the great injustice of th. 
Council list in adding other names to that list, or 
where there is objection to increasing the annual lig 
to more than fifteen, in substituting the names q#hia 
are regarded as better for those proposed by th 
Council. 


Toe 


Tam, &e. 


FRA, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue country which so cherishes Art and honditth, 
artist's friend is finally absolved upon easy terins ftop 
an unpaid debt of gratitude. The account between M, 
Vernon and the nation—having on one side a Ip 
spent in the practical encouragement of the native 
professors and an ultimate gift of the results as 
once a treasure and a lesson, and on the other certain 
expressions of approbation formally paid over by the 
national book-keepers, as the Earl of Carlisle hy 
testified, in the House of Commons—has been sum. 
marily wiped out by the hand of death, Th 
balance was a large one—and it seemed to be unde. 
stood that there were no means at the disposal 
ministers, owing to the multitude of claimants ofa 
more pressing and favoured class, for paying it in ay 
other way.—The path which Mr. Vernon has this 
traced out for the imitation of other liberal and 
enlightened Englishmen is, therefore, unincumbered 
by any suggestion of fee or reward. Men whosegifts 
will be put away into cellars for want of house-reom 
ofa better kind or the means to obtain it, and whoe 
munificence will be accredited by a few cold works 
of courteous recognition, must be givers for the pur 
love of giving. The example will scarcely be co 
tagious. It stands now as an instance alone init 
kind amongst ourselves—and, in all probability, wil 
so continue to stand: the more, that Mr. Vernon 
has died in the probable conviction that the mos 
important purpose of his munificence has been care 
lessly or contemptuously thrown away. Some atsu- 
ance, however, we are glad to feel, was given him 
that the amount of the national gratitude we 
not fairly expressed by those who were its represet- 
tatives in the ministry. Mr. Vernon was an old 
and failing man at the time of his gift—almost te 
yond the reach of conventional honours; but the 
title which he has earned in spite of a niggardly ani 
unrefined government is that one which will survite 
him.—He died at his house in Pall Mall on the 22nd 
inst. in the 75th year of his age. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Monckton Milnes his 
given notice of his intention to call the attention of 
the House of Commons specifically to the necessity 
of at once providing a Public Record Office. 
terms of the notice are “ That an humble address te 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that she will 
graciously pleased to give directions for the immetiate 
commencement of a building suitable to contain the 
public records and State papers, and relieve them 
from that dangerous condition to which Mr. Briit- 
wood, superintendent of the fire brigade, has stated 
in evidence, ‘no merchant of ordinary prudence 
would subject his books of account.’” The motiot 
is for an early day after Whitsuntide :—and it isto 
be hoped that Mr. Milnes will exhibit proper eamest 
ness in the matter, and not allow himself to be pt 
off with unmeaning excuses. 

There is now exhibiting at the Cosmorama Roots 
in Regent Street a preserved specimen of a specié 
of Gymnetrus recently caught at Cullercoats, on the 
Northumberland coast. This fish belongs to the 
family of Temide (ribbon-shaped),—only a few of 
which are found in British seas. A specimen similar 


to the present was formerly taken at Elgin; and ® 





secretary solely on the ground that he was a natu- 


the species is probably new it has been called 
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icus. The present specimen is about 
seta in ile, canal has a flat body with a 
ol head and mouth. The dorsal fin extends 
the head to the tail, On the crown of the 
néad several of the rays are separated, lengthened, 
and enlarged, so as to form a kind of crest. This 

“41 was seen floating on the water nearly dead, 
and when opened it was found to have swallowed 

“oe of zinc, Which had evidently been the cause 
oF weak condition. These fish apparently live 
on the ground in the deep sea; and the smallness of 
their mouths, which does not permit of their taking 

y bait, will account for their being so seldom 

geen _This creature has certainly not, as some of 

contemporaries seem to think it has, any con- 
yexion with the sea-serpent, 

It is pleasant fo find that the excitement pro- 
deed on this side of the Channel by the revolu- 
tionary condition of Europe exhibits itself mainly 
ig a stimulated anxiety for the reform of social 
abuses. All classes seem to have become newly 
egncerned about each other. It would be difficult 
io find in England now the Two Nations which 
formed the subject for a popular novel only a few 
yearsago. Persons of the highest rank are acquir- 
ing the habit of condescension.—This is a wise 
wading of the lesson of the times, We will not 

te too curiously onthe causes or probable du- 
nition of these promising moral phenomena ; but the 
curious observer can scarcely have failed to notice 
that they received an impulse in their present direc- 
tion about a year ago. ‘The necessity of moral con- 
dactors to draw off the lightning seems to have been 

ed by the lurid condition of the European 

here. Without seeking to depreciate the 
motives, we gladly accept all efforts at advancing 
questions of social importance, by even a few paces, 
towards a satisfactory solution. It is in this spirit 
that we notice the movement in favour of domestic 
grvants, headed by the Prince Consort and the 
Prime Minister. ‘This valuable class, like every 
her in the working world, has been too long 
seglected and too much degraded by the elect. If 
the efforts of the exalted personage who has made 
himself the orator of their claims—and stated their 
¢ase well—should lead to making domestic servants 
more provident and self-respecting, good will be 
done which will be none the less good that it may 
have been suggested by an intelligent reading of Ger- 
man democracy or French Socialism. 

Achange has come over the spirit which manages 
the Ecclesiastical History Society; and despite Lord 
Ellenborough’s well-known declaration that Societies 
and Corporations are incorrigible inasmuch as they 
have neither noses to be pulled nor souls to be saved 
—this much-talked-of body has given evidence that it 
is amenable to public opinion by issuing a circular 
which we give at length_— 

Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, May 15. 

Iwill have been already intimated to you that Mr. Felton’s 
¢onnexion with the Ecclesiastical History Society terminated 
m the 30th of March last. The rule of this Society which 
tajoined the payment ofan extra guinea in the case of those 
who proposed to become subscribers after the subscription 
list of the years 1847-48 severally was said to have been 
dosed, is now cancelled. As you are one of those who came 
under the above-mentioned rule, the Committee request 
your acceptance of a receipt for the subscription of 1850.—1 
Me : y ; GBORGB WILLIAM Tae, Clerk. 

is an interesting, if not very satisfactory, paper. 

It is instructive in the first place because, in the 
absence of those reports of auditors and such old- 
fashioned explanations as to receipt and expenditure 
which most well-conducted bodies offer to their mem- 
bers, the fact of this circular being lithographed 
shows that those “who proposed to become sub- 
saribers” at the advanced rate were so many as to 
tall for a printed or lithographic announcement — 
secondly, because it speaks of the Committee as “re- 
questing,” and consequently implies that they have 
met, Rumour has stated that the Committee had 
Reyer met; and for the sake of the highly respectable 
gentlemen who constitute that body we would rather 
believe the rumour than the circular. Inasmuch as 
if wrong has been done by receiving money under 
4 tule which is now cancelled—and the cancelling 
of which rule is the condemnation of its enactment— 
tisclear that it is not by making a scapegoat of Mr. 
elton or any other officer of the Society, and taking 
4teeeipt for some future year’s subscription, that the 
tfee can place themselves right, The straight- 





forward course would be to pay back the money | 
overcharged. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Field, the President of the | 
Institution of Civil Engineers, held his annual con- 
versazione,—which was very numerously attended. 
On the tables and around the walls were exhibited a 
great variety of models and works of Art. 

In our recent announcement of Professor End- 
licher’s death, we referred to a rumour which in- 
sinuated that he had died by his own hand. We 
are now able to contradict this report. A letter has 
been received in London from Herr Von Martius, 
in which he states that Professor Endlicher died 
of apoplexy, —and that, although able to attend | 
to his duties as usual up to the time of the attack, 
he had for a long time laboured under symptoms of 
cerebral disease. We are sorry to learn from the 
same source, that in consequence of the many costly 
works which he published at his own expense, he | 
died involved in pecuniary difficulties. 

A correspondent sends us the following.—* It is | 
admitted on all hands that the fragment of an exami- | 
nation statute passed last term at Oxford is quite | 
unavailable in its present form. It contains no 
directions fur the matter or the manner of either of 
the two examinations which it was expressly intended 
to establish. But a committee of the Hebdomadal 
Board have begun to consider these defects. Mean- 
time, the professors and tutors have not been idle. 
A memorial has been presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor signed by about fifty resident members of 
Convocation, suggesting different points of detail, 
which are likely to meet with general approval. 
The introduction of modern history, law, and political 
economy, with a distinct place for classical philology 
in the last examination, and the study of modern 
moral philosophy in connexion with the ancient 
authors,—are among the chief topics. Many more 
signatures would have been obtained, but it was 
desirable to present the document immediately.” 

The following letter addressed to us bears on the 
subject of the protection needed for the numismatic 
treasures of the nation,—on which we last week 
offered some remarks [See ante, p. 518].— 

United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, May 21.—It 
may be useful at the present moment to call attention to 
the manner in which we are able with perfect safety to allow 
visitors to this museum to inspect our small collection of 
Greek and other coins. Each drawer is covered with stout 
plate glass, and the medals are so arranged—using duplicates 
where practicable—as to display the most interesting features 
in each medal. Visitors are thus allowed to pull out the 
drawers and examine the whole collection; but it is only by 
unlocking the case and touching certain springs that the 
drawers can be so far released as to allow the plate glass to 
be opened, and this is done only by application to me and in 
my presence. This plan, which answers well with a small 
cabinet of ten or twelve hundred pieces, would be perfectly 
applicable to one of ten or twelve thousand.—I am, &c. 

Lewis D. J. Torna, Secretary and Curator. 

The Congress of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation will be opened at Chester on the 30th of 
July. 

Our attention is called to an emigration scheme 
which seems to have been worked out with great 
success,—and the principle of which is capable of 
almost universal application. It was started in 1843 
in connexion with the Temperance Society, and is 
conducted by gentlemen and artizans who have 
adhered to that movement. The members pay a 
shilling a week. The society is expected to run out 
in ten years, when each share will he worth 40/.—or 
an equivalent of 80 acres of land, with a log-hut 
built upon it, and 92. 5s. in cash, paid to the emigrant 
on his arrival in the colony. The land chosen by 
the society for cultivation is in the state of Wisconsin 
—about twenty miles from the capital, Madison. A 
ballot takes place yearly, and the fortunate drawers 
of prizes are sent out: five acres of each man’s land 
being cleared, fenced, ploughed, and sown with wheat, 
potatoes, &c., for him before his arrival—so that in 
fact his first harvest is ready for gathering in as soon 
as he gets to his estate. Until the period of the 
society, the settler pays rent for his land and interest 
for the money advanced to him at 5 per cent. 
However, by the end of the ten years he may have 
got his entire allotment into a state of cultivation 
and increased its value very materially. When the 
society has completed its term the title-deeds are 
given up to their owner, who has then discharged all 
his liabilities, Letters from the settlement describe 
in glowing terms the prosperity of the emigrants— 











men who in England were little better than serfs— 
now their own masters, with the near hope of 
becoming estated persons. The society, we believe, 
has branches in London, Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool—its head-quarters—and many other 
of the larger towns. 

A correspondent proposes to match the literature 
of the Hotel Belle Vue at Pompeii by the following, 
—which he says he copied in 1845 from a posting bill 
at Toulouse. It has a fair claim, we admit, to the 
place of pendant demanded for it.— 

Grand Hétel de l'Europe. Toulouse.—M. Richard has 
the honour of giving out Messrs. the travellers that he has 
purchased to M. Calvairac personal and administration of 
his fine Hotel called Great Europe’s Hotel. Seated in one 
of the finest city’s quarters near the post-houses of South 
& of Commeree, about the theatres and walkings this 
spacious settlement receives great and important improve- 
ments, anew furnished the appartements there are disposed 
with the greatest convenancy for Messrs. the travellers. A 
restorative served up at every hour shall begin in the first 
of March, & the persons who should desire to eat privately 
shall have to their disposition many great and little rooms. 
The ordinary shall be served up at the tenth and fifth hours 
Greedy of deserving the public’s confidence, the new pos- 
sessor shall strive that the greatest cleanliness and the most 
assiduous cares reign in the house’s service. 

Our attention is called to the subject of a small 
reform in the craft of letters which might tend to the 
ad vantage of both publisher and purchaser,—certainly 
of the latter. A correspondent suggests the desir- 
ableness of having all pamphlets issuing from the 
press dated. Pamphlets form a part of the most 
curious historical material of an age. ‘Themselves 
things only of a day, they are a singularly faithful 
expression of that day; but, generally speaking, they 
in no way represent the life and circumstances of 
the month before or the month following. Like 
the newspaper, of whose nature they partake in all 
but its periodicity, they belong mostly to a single 
point of time. Their true chronology is an jessen- 
tial part of their meaning. A collection of undated 
pamphlets, like a bundle of undated Bank-notes, are 
of little value. This the recent rapid march of events 
has exemplified most strikingly. Let a parcel of the 
broadsides of last year unsorted, and having no more 
particular date than that of 1848, be put into the 
hands of the Macaulay of the twenty-second century, 
with their thousand representations of the state of 
Europe, as its events and situations changed from day 
to day ;—all this seeming historic wealth may be worse 
than waste from the absence of order and due registra- 
tion of time. A newspaper without date would be 
worthless at any period after that of its publication—a 
pamphlet dated is an historical document. But it is 
not only for the future writer that this reform is 
desirable—it is wanted for the present reader. 
Month after month we see pamphlets the interest 
and truth of which belong to the moment of their 
issue, advertised as new. Our correspondent refers 
to a case of the kind,—a brochure on the present 
state of Italy, which is called new, and dated 1849, 
—but belongs as completely to the past as Chamber- 
layne’s Present State of England. What is the use 
of marking as for the year what reflects only a day ? 
—This is another of the devices of the trade which 
rob it of its character of literary earnestness and fair 
dealing. 

A correspondent who signs himself very appropri- 
ately—* Philo- Jersey,” and writes to insist, in favour 
of that “ free, populous and prosperous islet,” on an 
exception to our general assertion that “ the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” in any country can- 
not advantageously maintain two languages at once,” 
—informsus incidentally that “the Post-office is about 
to admit the old local English papers there to post- 
passage to Great Britain and Ireland, on pre- payment 
of 1d., either by stamp or coin; and to the colonies free 
as before. The papers printed for smuggling into Eng- 
land all died on the arrival of the letter- passage veto, 
and cannot by any possibility resurge under the penny 
system, which will protect the English revenue with- 
out oppressing the fair-dealing newspapers of the 
Channel Islands. In one of your numbers, not long 
ago,” he adds, “you intimated that ‘periodicals of an 
objectionable nature’ had emanated from the Channel 
Islands, under the impunity postage-regulations. I 
am not aware ofany. Such from the Isle of Man 
(politically, I mean) there doubtless were; but I 
think, none from either Jersey or Guernsey.” 

Among other signs of the times and of their un- 
wholesome influence on the cause of progress, may 
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be mentioned the fact of the rapid diminution in the 
number of students frequenting the nineteen Uni- 
versities of Germany. These in 1847 amounted to 
22,327,—in 1848 they were reduced to 17,089,— 
and now they number only 11,163. It is stated, that 
those of the Universities which still have the most 
students are—first Munich, which has 1,732—then 
Berlin, which has 1,182. 

The death of Chateaubriand, says a correspondent 
of the Atlas, and the undue exertion to which 
Madame Recamier was compelled by the dying re- 
quest of the poet that she would superintend the re- 
vision of his Memoirs, have no doubt hastened her 
death. “She lived to fulfil with the greatest con- 
scientiousness the task imposed upon her, and then 
set about arranging her own papers, and the auto- 
biography which she has left behind. Some little 
discussion arose between herself and the heirs of 
Madame de Staél, who claim the sole right of print- 
ing whatever emanated from the pen of that illustri- 
ous lady ; and as soon as ever it became known that 
Madame Recamier had the intention of publishing 
the correspondence which had passed between 
Madame de Staé! and herself, a notice of opposition 
was served upon Madame Recamier, which, it ap- 
pears, will be combated by her will,—she having 
with justice maintained that all letters addressed to 
her became her property, without any distinction 
as to the person by whom they might have been 
penned. She has bestowed the whole of her large 


fortune upon the adopted orphan girl who for some | 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (From_Ejght o'clock till Seven), 1a ; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN at their Gauttery, Firry-Turee, PALL MALL, near 
St. James’s Palace, from Nine o’clock till Dusk.— Admission, ls. ; 


Catalogue, 6d, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUI, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 





SOCIETIES 
Geo.ocicaL.—May 16.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
C. B. Lane, Esq. was elected a Fellow.—The following 
papers were read. ‘On some Tertiary Beds in the 
Island of San Domingo; extracted froff notes by 
J. 8S. Heniker, Esq.—with remarks on the fossils by 
J. C. Moore, Esq.—In the north-east part of the 
Spanish possessions in San Domingo an extensive 
tertiary deposit intervenes between the sea and a 
range of mountains of mica slate, which has been 
traced by Mr. Heniker for 100 miles from east to 
west and thirty from north to south. It is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers, which have cut deep 
channels through it, exhibiting the strata in perpen- 
dicular bluffs. From the lower beds, at an elevation 
of 2,000 feet above the sea, Mr. Heniker procured 
a rich collection of well-preserved shells; and from 


years past has served to shed a ray of light around | the upper, many corals, echinoderms, fishes’ teeth, 


her darkened existence; having by a late clause in| 2. 
- | &e. 


Of seventy-seven well-defined species of mol- 


her will even revoked some trifling legacies in order | Jusca, Mr. G. B. Sowerby identifies thirteen with 


to avoid diminishing the share of her adopted child.” 


French account of a French traveller,—and his new 
and daring project of travel.—* One of those great 


enterprises which raise a name to the rank of those | 


of the Cooks and the La Pérouses is on the eve of 
accomplishment, with the aid and under the protec- 
tion of the Government of France. A traveller who 
has already traversed Egypt, Syria, Abyssinia, Dar- 
four and Cordovan—who has ascended the Nile as 
far as the first chain of the Mountains of the Moon 
—who has visited Tranquebar, the five provinces of 
Aralia and Irak-Arabia—who, as interpreter, has 
been attached to the mission which explored the 
tuins of Nineveh, and has also travelled in Persia, 
from Mascata to Ispahan, and visited the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Island of St. Helena—now pro- 
poses, in a first voyage, to traverse the whole portion 
of the African continent extending from Algiers to 
Senegal, passing through Timbuctoo; to gain, from 
Senegal, the Cape of Good Hope; and finally to 
return by cutting the great African Peninsula from 
north to south, that is to say, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Algiers. The person who has conceived 
the idea of undertaking this fabulous journey, and 
to whom a residence of sixteen years amongst the 
Arabs (whose religion, customs, costume and man- 
ners he has adopted) offers a prospect of success not 
possessed by Clapperton, Mungo Park, Denham, or 
the brothers Lander, is a Col. Ducouret, known in 
the East by the name of Hadji Abd-el-Hamid-Bey, 
which he assumed at the time of his pilgrimage to 
Mecca—a pilgrimage never before accomplished by 
any Frenchman. Impressed with the importance 
of a journey which may yield such great results— 
political, scientific and commercial—the Govern- 
ment has hastened to lend its support to the enter- 
prise of M. Ducouret; and the three Ministers of 
Public Instruction, Foreign Affairs and Commerce, 
have concurred in its execution in a most efficacious 
manner. Hadji Abd-el-Hamid-Bey estimates the 
duration of his perilous expedition at from five to six 
years.” 
WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE, by 
Dr. Bachhoffner, on the various modes of producing ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. daily, at Half-past Three, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings at Nine, in which the BUDE LIGHT, the 
OXY-HYDROGEN LIGHT, and the ELECTRIC LIGHT ‘will 
be exhibited in juxtaposition. A LECTURE on CHARACTER, 
with MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by J. Kussell. Esq.. every 
Evening at Eight o’clock. LECTURES on EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The MICROSCOPE. The New DISSOLVING 
VIEWS include Scenesin VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, from Original 
Drawings taken on the apes by J. Skinner Prout, Esq.; also a 
NEW SERIES of DIORAMIC EFFECTS. by Mr. Childe. New 
CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING BELL.—Admission, 
1s.: Schools, Half-pric 


ce. 
A Course of LECTURES on FLORAL BOTANY, by Thomas 
Graham, Esq., M.R.C.S., will commence on the 4th of June. 





e - - | existing forms; five or six are considered identical 
The French papers give the following somewhat | 


with shells found at Bordeaux, Turin, Piacenza, or 
American miocene formations. All the species of 
Foraminifera which were determinable, four in num- 
ber, are found in beds of the same age; and the fishes’ 
teeth belong to the Carcharodon megalodon, con- 
sidered by Agassiz as very characteristic of that epoch. 
From these grounds, Mr. C. Moore infers that the 
San Domingo deposits are of the same age. Though 
the relations between these beds and those of the 
American miocene are very slight, he conceives that 
the difference of latitude is quite sufficient to account 
for the difference in their Faunas. Many of theshells 
bear a close resemblance to species now confined to 
the Pacific; and two of the fossils are identical with 
the Venus puerpera and the Phos Veraguensis,—the 
latter of which has never been found but in the Bay 
of Veragua. Sir C. Lyell had before shown that the 
Calyptrea costata, recent at Valparaiso, is found in 
the American miocene beds. The separation of the 
Pacific and the Atlantic into two zoological pro- 
vinces has been considered by D*Orbigny and Sir C. 
Lyell to have been of high antiquity, probably as 
old as the commencement of the eocene period; yet 
from the above facts Mr. Moore thinks it highly 
probable that during some portion of that time a 
channel must have existed across the central part of 
America,—by which some few of the mollusca have 
migrated from one ocean to the other. The physical 
character of the Isthmus of Panama lends probability 
to this hypothesis; since, unlike the table-land of 
Nicaragua rising to 4,500 feet to the north, or the 
peaks of the Andes rising to 11,000 feet to the south, 
it consists of a narrow strip of low land studded with 
volcanic cones the highest of which does not exceed 
1,000 feet in height,—an elevation not half that 
through which the beds of San Domingo have been 
elevated since their deposition. 

* Observations on the Silurian Rocks in the South- 
east of Scotland,’ by J. Nichol, Esq. 


Astronomicat.— May 11.—The Astronomer Royal 
in the chair.—The Lord Chief Baron, J. Bennett, Esq., 
Is. Fletcher, Esq., Lieut. Hardy, R.N., J. F. Miller, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. Communications were 
read from Lieut. Hardy, on the Solar Spots; from 
the Rev. J. B. Reade, on the Adaptation of a 
small eyehole to the eyepieces of Telescopes; from 
Captain Toynbee, on a method of obtaining a sea- 
rate for a Chronometer. A letter from Signor Scar- 
pellini announced the discovery of a new planet 
(probably one of the group of asteroids) by Signor 
Annibale Gasparis, at Naples, on the 12th of April. 
It appeared as a star of the 9-10 magnitude, and was 
known to be a planet on the 14th by its motion. 
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Its approximate places on the 14th and 174 
comparison with the star 23098 of the English et 
tion of Lalande, were as follows :— 
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On the President's asking the pleasure of the search, W 
meeting about proceeding to the ballot for the gj noticed tt 
tion of Fellows, a discussion of an unusual channe of the N 
took place. Layard, a 
ccnniatasuiailtinis made int 

*,* We need not report the above discussion in eres 
detail, —but will content ourselves witha general Major Ra 
mentand remark. A candidate was duly Proposed for egable us 
election asa Fellow. Shortly after the proposal Some fy A contint 
of the Fellows learned that there is strong presumptir Persepoli 
evidence of the candidate being the author of What fy cuneiform 


they consider unjustifiable attacks upon character 
anonymously made. Much private discussion toy 
place,—but the proposer persisted in refugj 

withdraw the certificate. At the last moment, hom 
ever, he did withdraw it. In the mean time the di. 
cussions about the proposal_—fostered by the pro- 
poser’s refusal just mentioned—gave rise in several, 
perhaps many, quarters to an impression that q 
clique had conspired to blackball A.B. because he 
had written an article against their friend C.D.: the 
term against meaning anything, from opposition of 
opinion up to a charge of felony—but usually imply. 
ing a fair literary or political attack. The Fellows 
of the clique, who had relied upon the proposer’s 
resolution to persist—and one of whom was ready 
to move the deferment of the ballot, that the 
candidate might have further time to deny the au 
thorship, if he could—were by no means pleased 
with the withdrawal of the means of making a 
public statement of the grounds on which they had 
acted. They accordingly forced on the discussion 
in another form, and gave a full account of the 
matter,—reading extracts from the obnoxious publi- 





cation, and explaining the presumptions in favour of n tl 
the withdrawn candidate being the author of it undertak 
Two of the Fellows on the other side justified the § ™ 
publication —or made something between justifica ralvable 
tion and palliation, affirming that the publication Prof. Fé 
was not libellous. There the matter ended for the jm tepoen 
time,—but probably not for all time: so that our with the 
readers may chance to see whether the extracts did [ An edit 
or did not contain calumnious matter, and whether [jg Hamidi 
the presumptions as to authorship were or were not jm seulem 
strong.—The forcing on of this discussion su; Turkish 
the necessity of a regular mode of doing such things, vards 1¢ 
Many candidates have been withdrawn from different ofhavin 
societies; and in most cases their friends attribute Prof, 
the necessity of the withdrawal to private jobbery jj {tctor 
Even when, as in the present case, they, the friends, inthe a 
do not make any such suggestion, the circumstances last yea 
make it for themselves. Every plan of secret voting fj nell 
puts clique and personal motive on the same footing il dee 
as justifiable combination and producible ground of fj ™* We 
action. It is hard that it should be so. It is not "8 
right that those who are doing what they believe to Major. 
be their duty by the body to which they belong jj Macleo 
should be entirely dependent upon their opponents ad W 
for a chance of publicly meeting imputations which 
those opponents have been at least the means of oe 
scattering about,—perhaps the agents. For the So Pi 
cieties themselves, it is not safe that the only alter jj Mtcu 
native should be for Fellows who are determined Jj ™ Pp 
not to leave themselves in the handsof dame Rumour [jj ™ by 
to force an irregular discussion, in which the die the P 
pleasure of the friends of the party withdrawn is — 
augmented by their perception of the uselessness of rom 
the withdrawal. As it is impossible to prevent pub- {us in 
licity, there should be a rule as to the manner in Jj Mee 
which those who believe it necessary are to ob J S# \ 
tain it. a 
presen 
Astatic.— May 12.—The Earl of Ellesmere, f° 
President, in the chair._The annual report of the bine 
Council commenced with a statement of the losses nthe 
which the Society had sustained from deaths amongst Pease 
its members in the course of the last year; and gave ofthe 
succinct biographical notices of some of the most Pheni 
distinguished. Of these, the Earl of Auckland, the i 
late President of the Society, held the first place “Phe 
The zealous and active support which the late Sir A. pe 
Johnston, Vice-President of the Society, and chair die 
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e the Society for a long series of years, was grate- 
4 commemorated. By the decease of Mr. 
J, Alexander, the treasurer, the Society had lost one 
+s most munificent supporters. J. R. Steuart, Esq. 
ans for his numismatic researches—and M. 
“ma de Castelbranco, a patron of Oriental re- 
arch, were also mentioned. The report then 


‘ed the donation by Sir G. Staunton of a cast 
of the Nineveh Obelisk brought home by Mr. 


Jayard, and gave a brief account of the progress 
made in the Babylonian and Assyrian investigations 
expressing & confident hope that the labours of 
Major Rawlinson would in the course of the year 
esable us to read these relics of the earliest times. 
A continuation of the Major’s Vocabulary of the 
Persepolitan language on the so-called Median 
cuneiform inscriptions was expected. Some valu- 
able donations to the library, from J. Romer, Esq., 
gir C. Wade and Baron Hiugel, consisting principally 
of Oriental MSS., were noticed. The report next 
ferred to an edition of a code of laws in the Pali 
language, which was preparing for the press by Dr. 
Rost, under the auspices and at the expense of the 
Fresident of the Society; and gave a short account 
of the work and its contents. The Report of the 
Oriental Translation Fund noticed the publication 
of ‘The Apostolic Constitutions or Canons of the 
Apostles,’ in Coptic, with a translation into English 
by Dr. Tattam; and stated that an offer had been 
accepted from the Rev. W. Cureton of a translation 
ofa work to be entitled ‘Analecta Biographica 
Syriacé,’ or ‘ Lives of Eminent Bishops and Others’; 
illustrative of the history of the Church in the east 
during the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. The 
ffth volume of ‘Haji Khalfe Lexicon Encyclo- 
pedicum et Biographicum,’ by Prof. Fliigel, was 
advancing, and the publication of it might be 
expected in the course of the year. The Oriental 
Texts Fund Report stated that more had been done 
during the last year in completing works already 
begun than in bringing out new ones. The new 
undertakings were chiefly in Persian. Mr. Morley 
yas engaged on an edition of Baihaki’s rare and 
valuable history of Sultan Musaud of Ghazni. 
Prof. Faleoner was proceeding with his editions of 
the poems composing the Khamseh of Janii,—as also 
with the Nigaristén, or ‘ Picture Gallery’ of Juwaini. 
An edition of a rare Persian work, the ‘ Makamat-i 
Hamidi’ was proposed by Mr. Bland; and the same 
gentleman had also undertaken the Diwan of the 
Twkish poet Baki,_thus making a beginning to- 
yards removing the reproach upon English scholars 
ofhaving neglected the polished language of Turkey. 
Prof. Wilson, in replying to thanks voted to him as 
director, gave a short account of the progress made 
inthe advancement of Oriental literature during the 
last year.—A ballot was held for the officers and 
council for the ensuing year, when the officers were 
il declared re-elected—and the following gentle- 
men were chosen into council in the place of those 
ntiring by rotation :—S. Ball, Esq., N. Bland, Esq., 
Major-Gen. Briggs, J. Fergusson, Esq., J. M. 
Macleod, Esq., Major J. A. Moore, Sir W. Morison 
ad W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 





Socery or ANTIQUARIES.— May 3.—J. P. Collier’ 
VP.,in the chair._After some interesting exhibitions, 
matticularly by the Dean of Hereford of the ancient 
ad peculiarly formed keys of the Cathedral Close, 


md by Mr. Windus of an antique bronze copy of 


the Pillar of Trajan at Rome, Mr. Akerman pro- 
weeded to read his paper ‘On the Condition of Britain 
fom the first descent of Czsar to the arrival of Plau- 
tus in the reign of Claudius’ The writer com- 
menced by reviewing the historical evidence of the 
fate of Britain during the period in question, and 
then remarked on the monuments remaining to the 
Peent time,__tracing the progress of civilization, as 
indicated by the weapons, implements, &c. used by 
the primitive inhabitants; showing that so far from 
ing spontaneous among the Celtic tribes it would 
nither appear to have been exotic and to have arisen 
m imitation, He went on to refer to the absence 
ofthe slightest monumental evidence existing for any 
enician intercourse with this country or Ireland, 
—omplaining of the vagueness with which the term 
enician” is employed by the advocates of the 
‘posite theory; and illustrated by drawings the 
erence between the Tyrian and the Carthaginian 





coins, plainly distinguishable in those we possess of 
Gades or Cadiz and Sex or Almanecar in Spain, and 
which is supported by the authority of Pliny and 
Strabo. After glancing at the kind of sword with 
which the ancient Britons were armed, he next pro- 
ceeded to discuss what part of Britain was peculiarly 
under the dominion of the Romans and what dis- 
tricts were likely to have adopted Roman manners. 
Referring to a map of Britain, the writer showed 
that the limits of the countries of the Cantii, the 
Regni, and the Attribatii were formed by natural 
boundaries, though we have no monumental evidence 
of this division except in a few coins,—which are 
nevertheless of the highest importance in our inquiry, 
as they are specimens of decided and characteristic 
beanquenspe in each of those countries. In the draw- 
ings of these coins examples were given of those 
found exclusively in the country of the Regni, and 
marked vir, viri, vVERIc, TINC. They have been 
dug up as far westward as Winchester and eastward 
as faras Eastbourne. In Kent are found exclusively 
coins marked EPILLVYS Comr, EFP. comI, &c. The 
well-authenticated discovery at Farley Heath of the 
coin inscribed vEric co F was mentioned among 
others. In this is recognized the fugitive Prince 
Berius, who fled to the court of Claudius, and induced 
that Emperor to send over an army under the com- 
mand of Aulus Plautius. We are justified in assign- 
ing these coins to their respective districts from the 
fact that from time to time in particular countries, 


been found,—showing that they must have formed 
the currency of the petty states comprised in those 
districts. The coinsfound north of the Thames were 
then referred to; and an inquiry instituted—first, as 
to the evidence we possess of these coins being of 
British orig'n,—and, second, the proofs of their 
dating posterior to the descent of Cesar. The writer 
dwelt upon the peculiar characteristics of Gaulish 
and British coins;—those of Gaul affording evidence 
of an imitated style, with the leading features of the 
prototype obliterated; while those of Britain are 
found to be of a warlike type, the device of a people 
still in arms against the invader, and the coins are 
the currency of Gallia while yet unfettered. An 
objection taken from the well-known passage in 
Cesar relating to British currency was then con- 
sidered, and shown to have no weight; while the 
Britons having a gold currency of their own, implies 
a higher degree of civilization than we are warranted 
in believing existed in the island before the time of 
Cesar. These and other monumental facts were 
next compared with the histories given by the 
Romans; from which it appears that during the 
reign of Augustus the most accessible district of 
Britain was gradually drawn into the Roman power 
by means of the tributary princes. In concluding, 
the writer drew the following deductions: Ist. That 
shortly after the Roman invasion tributary kings 
ruled in Britain. 2nd. That these kings, however 





rule was for the most part confined to Cantium, 3rd, 
That there were probably three cr four kings reigning 
collaterally in the south of Britain at one time. 4th. 
That while the southern part was thus ruled by tribu- 
tary kings, other portions of the island were in a 
state of comparative independence. 5th. That an 
attempt to render the provinces north of the Thames 
more subservient to Roman power succeeded only 
for a time, and that the death of Cunobeline was 
the signal of revolt. 6th. That Plautius found but 
feeble resistance in Cantium on account of the 
Roman interest prevailing there;—and 7th. That the 
coming of Plautius led to the subjugation of Britain 
and the suppression of hereditary rule in the 
island. 

May 10.—Lord Mahon, President, in the chair, 
Lord Rosse was elected a Fellow under the statute 
which enables the Society to proceed instanter to the 
ballot for Peers and Privy Councillors. The Hon. 
Mr. Hardinge exhibited some drawings of antiquarian 
objectsin India and Egypt made during his recent tour 
while his father was Governor-General. One of these 
was a representation of a column at Delhi, nearly 
300 feet high, and believed to be the loftiest in the 
world: another was part of a celebrated temple at 
Thebes; and a third showed some remarkable 
objects at Luxor. — The Secretary commenced 
the reading of a paper by Mr. Drake, containing 








and in no others, coins of the kinds referred to have | 
| remarkable indications in the Egyptian temple, clearly 
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some new information respecting the capture of the 
great Spanish carrack the Madre di Dios, in the year 
1592, by Sir Walter Raleigh and others engaged 
with him in maritime enterprises. We shall say 
more of this contribution when it is concluded. 
Institute oF Britisn Arcuitects.— April 30.— 
T. Bellamy, V.P.,in the chair. Messrs. R. C. Baxter 
and R. I. Withers were elected Associates—The 
first part of a paper by Mr. J. W. Papworth, ‘On 
some Features of the Connexion between the Architec- 
ture and Chronology of Egypt,’ with an account of a 
work by M. J. B. Le Sueur, ‘On the Chronology of 
Egypt illustrated by its Monuments’—to which the 
medal of the Institute of France was awarded in 
1847—was read.—Recalling the traditionary origin 
and the literary, philosophical, and religious obliga- 
tions of the Greeks to Egypt, the author proposed to 
consider the debt of architecture owing to the Greek 
translation of Egyptian skill:—for this purpose the 
first step would be to consider how the dates of 
monuments generally were fixed; next the monu- 
ments themselves would be described and dated; 
then their characteristic features could be placed in 
tables, from which his deductions would be drawn, 
He took as his text the opinions of Barry and of 
Jomard, “that the monuments alluded to are of 
very remote antiquity, or during the most flourishing 
period of the Arts in Egypt; the general resemblance 
of the fluted columns to those of the Grecian Doric 
order is manifest; and, in addition to many other 


































































point to Egypt as the source of both Greek and 
Roman architecture.” Slightly running through the 
stages of discovery and arrangement, the author 
mentioned Mr. Wathen’s book as one in which his 
forthcoming deductions were most decidedly con- 
temned; and adding a notice of the scope and value 
of Mr. Sharpe's last work, proceeded to give some 
account of the great work of Le Sueur, beautifully 
printed with moveable hieroglyphic type,—the first, 
and a splendid first, child of the Republican Govern- 
ment Printing-Office. It contains, above all other 
matters, the interesting translation and adaptation 
of the great chronologic Canon of the Museum of 
Turin, in hieratic writing, formerly of very consider- 
able extent,—and which, if perfect, might have set 
at rest the questio verata of Manetho’s Dynasties, 
for it is not divided into such portions, but into eras. 
The dates of Le Sueur, which give 5000 B.c. to the 
pyramid builders, appear extraordinary to those who 
with many English savans consider that 1800 is 
quite remote enough. In accordance with the more 
moderate dates, a table was exhibited which showed 
the succession of the kings about to be named; and 
the author proceeded to show that the monumentat 
history of his art on one hand proved the table, 
—while the table, on the other, accounted for the 
works. The Proto-Doric theory of Champollion, sup- 


| ported by Jomard, Rosellini and Wilkinson, was men- 
constituted, were in the Roman interest, and that their | 


tioned as havingincurred muchridicule; and the theory 
of Lepsius, as to an Asiatic influence on Egyptian 
art, was disowned by the author,—who proceeded,, 
on the statements subsequently made by Lepsius, to 
divide Egyptian architecture into at least four classes 
or orders systematically arranged; the third and 
fourth, being imitative of nature, formed one division, 
—while the other was composed of the first and 
second classes, illustrated by dated examples (from 
Ghizeh, Karnak, and Quorneh for one period 
Art, and from Benihassan, Karnak, Dair el Bahri, 
Medinet Aboo, Eleuthyias, Kalabshe, Amada, and 
Samneh), whence the peculiar and geometric charac- 
teristics of the first division were drawn and put into 
juxtaposition, A discussion on this part of the paper 
being very probable, the reader was interrupted by 
the chairman with a request to reserve the remainder 
of his paper, which was nearly concluded, for another 
evening, so that the discussion might havea sufficient 
period allowed to it. Messrs. Donaldson and Tite 
made some remarks to the same é¢ffect;—and the 
meeting adjourned to the 20th of May. 

May 7.—This was the annual general meeting ; 
and the following office-bearers were elected for the 
ensuing year :—Earl De Grey, President; T. Bella- 
my, A. Salvin, and S. Smirke, Vice-Presidents ; 
T. L. Donaldson and J. J. Scoles, Honorary Secre- 
taries; W.J.Donthorn, H. E. Kendall, G. Mair, 





C. Mayhew, A. Mee, D. Mocatta, C. C. Nelson, 
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©. Parker, F. C. Penrose,and T. H. Wyatt, Council; 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Treasurer. 

May 21.—T. Bellamy, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
F. Byass, Esq. was elected an Associate. Mr. J. 
H. Papworth read the concluding portion of his 
paper commenced on the 30th of April as above. 
He dwelt at some length on the progressive 
developement of the features of the third and 
fourth classes of his system; which he illustrated 
by dated examples from Karnak, Ghijeh, Beni 
Hassan, the column in the British Museum, Luxor 
‘and Elephantis for one period of Art; and from 
Phil, Esneh, Dendera, Ombos and Edfou; whence 
the peculiar and imitative characteristics of the 
second division were drawn and put into juxta- 
position. In summing up all the above, the author 


considered that he had made it appear that two great 
epochs were established with certainty for Egyptian 
architecture, as well for its political history,—each 


having its particular style: the first which arose 
from rock-cut constructions, and imitated them also 
in monuments above ground; this style flourished in 
the old Pharaonic reigns before the Hyksos invasions, 
renewed itself probably under the seventeenth, and 
shows its last efforts under the eighteenth Dynasty— 
under which, and at the commencement of the 
glorious period of Egyptian supremacy must be 
placed that great change which operated probably 
not only upon architecture, but on all the arts and 
on the entire civilization of the people. Then was 
seen a new style of architecture; which, however, had 
its birth anteriorly, and by the side of the former 
style, embracing and developing the principle of 
vegetation in its columns, imitating in every point 
organic nature, and decorating them with allegoric 
ornaments.—Afterwards Mr. Papworth read a supple- 
mental paper, being a translation of the views of 
Lepsius ‘On the Relation of the later Egyptian 
Order to the Greek Column.’ 


Institution oF Civin Encingers.—May 15.— 
J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair.—The discus- 
sion on Mr. Hawkshaw’s paper ‘On a longitudinal 
continuous bearing Permanent Way’ was continued. 





Royaut Institution.—May 11.—The Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair.—Dr. Pettigrew ‘On 
the Mechanism and Functions of the Organs of 
Voice in Man; with the introduction of a case of 
double utterance.—A fter a few prefutory observations 
upon the pleasure derived from the study of anatomy, 
more especially when assisted by the labours of the 
scientific chemist, the natural philosopher and me- 
chanician,—the lecturer entered upon the subject 
above mentioned; first describing the situation of 
the larynx and its contiguous parts, Its skeleton 
was made up of a number of parts; the material 
chosen for which was gristle, the best vibratory sub- 
stance found in the frame,—other parts, as the ear, 
in connexion with sound, being formed of a similar 
fabric. It consisted of many parts, as it was to be 
elongated, shortened, widened or narrowed. The 
gristles were to be held together; this was effected by 
bands of an inelastic nature, by which means displace- 
ment was prevented; the parts were acted upon by 
groups of muscles (the moving powers of the body); 
the muscles (as waste took place upon any move- 
ment) were well supplied by arterial or nourishing 
blood, the refuse being returned by the veins into the 
circulating system again to undergo purification in 
the lungs. The muscles were put into action by the 
nerves; these emanating from the brain and upper 
part of the spinal marrow, and thus under the con- 
trol of the will. The connexion of these nerves 


with those of respiration, the heart, lungs, and 
stomach were described; and an especial ganglion 
(dissections of which from various animals presented 
by the late Sir Astley Cooper tothe lecturer were exhi- 
bited) giving exquisite sensations to the opening to 
the larynx as an entrance to the lungs was, from its 


great importance, particularly dwelt upon. A set of 
vessels, called absorbents, removed the effete materials 
of the organ. Internally the larynx presented a 
smooth membrane, having the power of secreting a 
fluid of a glairey nature for the purpose of preventing 
injury to the more delicate parts from the passage of 
the air to the lung cells. At the upper part of the 
larynx, beneath the mucous membrane, four vocal 
eords were described, two upon each side; these 





bounded the cavity of the ventricles leading to the 
sacculi of the larynx. Upon the action of the 
vocal bands depended the pitch of voice. All sounds 
emanating from the larynx were simple, the larynx 
being with regard to the voice what the reed is to 
the hautboy or clarionet. Many experiments were 
shown to prove that the primitive sound was pro- 
duced by the voeal bands forming the edges of the 
glottis; and the peculiar baa-ing of the lamb was 
produced by an apparatus contrived and attached 
to the larynx and windpipe of a dead lamb. Other 
points in connexion with the subject were illustrated 
by numerous specimens upon the table, and a new 
instrument kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. 
Wheatstone. The damper in this instrument was 
particularly described as illustrating the action of 
certain muscles in the human body upon the thyroid 
gland; thus presenting the continued vibration of one 
sound into another,—Sir Charles Bell's theory being 
revived by the lecturer, and supported by allusions 
to comparative anatomy. Attention was drawn to 
intensity of voice, capacity, and also the tones in the 
male, female, and boy. Articulation and speech 
were described as modifications of voice, and pro- 
duced by the action of the pharynx, the nasal cavi- 
ties, the tongue, and muscles about the cheeks and 
lips. A child before it had cut its teeth could only 
utter labial words, such as papa, mama, baby, or in 
humble life daddar instead of father, the tongue being 
then pressed against the palate. Dr. Pettigrew then 
alluded to the manner in which ventriloquism was 
performed; which was illustrated by Mr. Brook, who 
imitated a man in the chimney ascending and de- 
scending. Mr. Richmond was then introduced; 
who performed two airs, each as a duett, synchro- 
nously. After a very careful examination, assisted 
by Dr. Macdonald, Prof. Bowman, and M. Garsin, 
the lecturer had arrived at the conclusion that the 
two tones were thus accomplished: the voice was 
of course simple and produced in the larynx; the 
current of vibrations was split, as proved by the 
flame of a candle,—the bass notes being modified in 
the upper part of the pharynx and nasal passages, 
the treble being produced by the tongue forming 
with the arched roof of the palate a tube, open by a 
very small aperture in front, the tube being altered in 
length by the nicest adjustment of its muscles, these 
latter acting more perfectly from the fixature to the 
os hyoides and the roof of the mouth. 

May 18.—Sir J. Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the 
chair. Rev. E. Sidney ‘On the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Corn Plants... Mr. Sidney first re- 
marked that Botany now included not only de- 
scription and classification, but the physiology of 
plants, within which we may regard as a subordinate 
department the laws of their distribution according 
to soil and climate. This is not only important as a 
question of pure science but includes questions of 
food, luxury, and commerce. The method he should 
follow is to describe —1. The natural distribution 
and artificial extension of plants. 2. The ways in 
which the limits of their ranges are exhibited on the 
map of the globe. 3. Application to the cerealia, 
having made certain needful remarks on the cerealia 
themselves. 1. Natural distribution depends on phy- 
sical influences affecting organization, in relation to 
peculiar organization. It is a mystery of creation 
that the majority of the species seem to have origin- 
ated from particular centres of creation. The limits 
within which plants are found to be naturally distri- 
buted are called habitations, The peculiar spots 
adapted to their growth are called stations. There 
were also peculiar Floras. ‘The whole surface in 
which a plant is known to grow may be termed its 
area. Stations and ranges are horizontal and vertical, 
and are determined by parallels of latitude and lon- 
gitude, and by degrees of altitude. The space within 
the parallels of latitude which bounds the area of a 
plant with respect to its horizontal range is termed 
its zone; but when both horizontal and vertical 
range are included, it is termed its region. 2. Con- 
ditions of climate, particularly heat and moisture, 
seem to he the chief determining causes of the habita- 
tions and stations of plants. ‘Temperature must be 
considered in three points of view—the mean tem- 
perature of the whole year in each place—extremes 
of heat and cold—mean temperature of different 
portions of the year. Lines which mark the places 





where the mean annual temperature is the same, 


have been attempted to be drawn. They tah 
curved direction. Lines passing through a sey: 
places having the same mean temperature of 
year are called isothermal; similar lines pow: 
through places having the same mean winter tat 
perature are called isocheimal or isocheimenes, 
having the same mean summer temperature a 
called isotheres. Perennials are principally regulate 
by isotherms, annuals by isotheres. Though it is 
possible rigorously to determine a habitation of 
yet useful divisions have been made for refe 
and comparison. The surface of the globe ig Givideg 
into eight botanical zones on each side of the eq 
the old geographical division into three being i 
quate. Mountains placed between the tropics, whoy 
summits rise above the snow line, represent all these 
zones. 2, After these explanations, Mr. Sidney 
ceeded to group the cerealia, and to his main sah 
ject. What is a cereal, or corn-plant ? Cereals.an 
all grasses whose seeds are sufficiently large for the 
food of man. Almost all grasses, except 
bromus catharticus, are wholesome. Some haye 
reported injurious, but the effects on the stomach ay 
merely mechanical from their roughness and bristles 
The seeds of all grasses become poisonous whe 
changed into ergot. The group is very extensive, 
but comparatively few have large seeds. Those tha 
have, and are used as food, are divided into ty 
groups—Northern European and Tropical. In th 
Northern European group are our cereals,—w 
barley, rye. Oats are.a modern appropriation: th 
Trojan horses were fed on barley. Wheat and barley 
were probably natives of Mesopotamia and the Banks 
of the Euphrates. A curious two-headed specime, 
was shown of wheat from the axis of vegetation 
branching or splitting into two. Many grasses ig 
the North European group are locally appropriated, 
The Tropical group includes rice, millet and mai 
the last being the largest cereal in the world. With 
regard to their geographical distribution this. my 
depend on the mean temperature of the few growing 
months. The limit of the Northern cereals is com 
prised within the highest latitude of barley and the 
lowest of wheat, barley requiring the least, and wheat 
the most heat. Wheat finds its best place of growth 
on the borders of the sub-tropical zone. It require 
an isothere of 57°, but isnot important till the isother 
equals 60°. Its warmest limit is an isothere of 70% 
In countries within the tropics, it can only growat 
altitudes where the climate corresponds with the 
sub-tropical and temperate zones. All discrepancies 
in exceeding the limits stated are accounted for by 
altitudes. The line of barley lies between isothere 
of 46° and 50°. Wherever there is a double cropit 
is to be attributed to the variety and not to the cli, 
mate. Allusion was next made to the curious Nepaul 
barley most ingeniously described by Prosessor Heat 
low in the ‘ Kew Garden Miscellany.’ Oats grow 
within the boundary of wheat and barley. Rye, 
which feeds the greatest population next to rice, ¥ 
best cultivated in the sub-arctic zone. It comes 
between wheat and barley. Of the Tropical cerealia, 
rice requires an isothere of 73}°, and much moistur, 
Maize requires an isothere of 66°. By these means 
we are able to trace on the map the approximate 
limits within which the cerealia are restricted. Two 
maps were shown in which these were traced; and 
though some may be found growing beyond thes, 
yet generally speaking, it would not be with advan 
tage. In conclusion, remarks were made on the 
folly of attempting to act in opposition to fixed 
natural laws, For example, there seemed no ground 
for the expectation that maize can be advantageously 
grown, season after season, in this country. Still we 
cannot say whether some particular variety may nd 
be found a little exceeding the established limits 
Experiments, however, should be well tried ona 
small scale before proceeding farther. Nor is oun 
the most favourable country for wheat, but skill ia 
husbandry has overcome great difficulties. It 8 
important to remark that extremely minute and in- 
appreciable difficulties in climacteric condition may 
throw plants into an unhealthy state, which condition 
might exist for a few years, though we could nd 
appreciate them, and produce various destructive 
blights, as for example, that of the potato, by bring: 
ing the plant into that state which renders it capable 













of being attacked by the fungus called Botrytis 
pertens, which certainly seemed to be the proximate 
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of the disease. After a few more allusions to 
toe importance of the subject of The Geographical | 


:on of Plants, Mr. Sidney concluded by | 
king the Rev. Professor Henslow for his assist- | 
rds the lecture which he had delivered. 


ance tewa! 


gocrety oF Arts.— May 9.—W. Tooke, Esq., | 
¥P.,in the chair.—Mr. D. Wyatt read a paper * On | 
Metal Work and its Artistic Design.’ He commenced 
#ith some remarks on the absolute necessity of the | 
dady of specific design, in order to confine the errant | 
imaginations of artists within reasonable bounds,— | 
gid in order fully to take advantage of all the 
natural properties, mechanical capabilities, and | 
yeorded experiences peculiarly belonging to all 
materials, in the elaboration of which it is requisite 
than an alliance between use and beauty may be | 
effected, The author maintained that all propriety | 
and perfection in manufacturing design were derivable | 
fom the result of such studies; and that the more 
dearly the objective individuality of every ingredient | 
was preserved and enunciated in the finished article, | 
the more satisfactory to both eye and mind would | 
the character of its ornamentation appear. The 

c design of metal work was described as based | 
on three great studies, —a thorough knowledge of 
which was requisite to all who would either manu- 
facture, compose, or criticize in any one of its 
gations ramifications. The first of these was that of 
the distinctive characteristics and appliances of each | 
metal. The second, its form as modified by all the | 
mechanical processes of manufacture. The third,a 
thorough analytical and critical acquaintance with 
all the best models in which ressonable and good | 
principles of Art can be traced, and through modifi- 
cations of which pleasing associations of idea may be 
commanded at the will of the designer. In accord- | 
ance with his scheme thus laid down, the author | 
ptoceeded to deduce the correct theory of the | 
thanufacture of each metal from the properties with 
Which it had been endowed by Nature. He then 
described the process by which almost all objects in | 
metal must be produced; dwelling on those best | 
harmonizing with the character of each substance | 
and the accredited conventionality of its use. Thus, | 
he emphasized the refining, beating into sheets, wire 
drawing, stamping and torsion of gold; the beating | 
in a plate, gilding, dead silvering, parcel gilding, | 
soldering, &c., of silver; the hollowcasting of bronze 
by means of wax and of moulds, and the solid founding | 
of iron in complex forms. Having disposed of the | 
structural processes, the author analysed the deco- | 
tative or superficial; enumerating and sketching out 
the leading peculiarities of engraving — matting, 
niello, cooking, burnishing; the six chief divisions of 
enamel; and three or four varieties of damascening. 
The mechanical limits of the art being thus pointed | 
out, the impressions suggested by the history of 
past chefs-d’ceuvre were cursorily examined. The 
extreme antiquity of metal-work, and its details 
among the Jews, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Etrurians and Romans, were demonstrated 
ftom descriptions furnished by various authors and 
by monuments of wonderful merit still existing. 
The speaker passed quickly over the medieval | 
portion of the subject; and concluded by calling 
attention to the beautiful examples by which he was 
surrounded, and urging a systematic recognition of 
first principles and practical details to be super- | 
added to the study of Beauty and Fine Art in the 
abstract. | 

Scientiric Gossir.— A tenth planet has been | 
added to the interesting group between Mars and | 
Jupiter. On the 12th of last month it was observed | 
for the first time by Signor de Gaspari at Naples; and | 
Profs. Schumacher and Capocci have issued circulars | 
ftom that observatory giving directions by which it | 
may be readily found by astronomers. 

Mr. Faraday’s discovery of Dia-magnetic Phe- 
tomena is likely to lead rapidly to some important 
knowledge of the molecular forces which determine 

conditions of the material creation. Pliicker of | 

min, in a letter to a friend, says:—‘“I replace the | 
deelination needle by certain crystals suspended hori- 
wntally by a fibre -of cocoon silk. They take un- | 
tt the action of the earth’s magnetism a deter- 
ttinate and fixed direction. I can vary at will and 
Predict this with certainty ; and obtain crystals to act | 





as needles which shall point constantly towards the 
poles of the earth—towards the magnetic poles— 
or towards some azimuthal point.” 

Those who are engaged on surveys may perhaps 
be glad to know that Capt. Ibbetson has printed a 
‘Table to Facilitate the Measuring of Heights.” We 
believe copies may be had of Mr. Saunders of Charing 
Cross, 

Gun Cotton dissolved in an alkali has been shown 


to have the property of precipitating metals from | 


their solutions; and by floating over glass plates 
solutions of silver, or mercury, to which the Gun 
Cotton solution has been added, mirrors of a very 
fine description are, in this way, readily manufac- 
tured. 

An ingenious application of Electricity has been 
made by Mr. Arthur Dunn, by means of which 
signals are given that indicate the pressure of steam 
in the boiler of an engine. Tubes being filled with 


| mercury are made part of a galvanic circuit—and 


connected with bells as the mercury rises from 
increasing pressure in the boiler; the circuit is thus 
completed, and the bells respectively rung indicate 
the amount of pressure. In this way attention is 
called to the condition of the steam the moment it 
exceeds its ordinary and safe working condition. 
Among the most important investigations of our 
own time we must assign a prominent place to those 
connected with Meteorology. We may reasonably 
expect within a comparatively short period to as- 
certain the laws by which atmospheric phenomena, 
hitherto regarded as the emblem of inconstancy, are 
regulated. Observations of the most accurate kind 
are now made at all the magnetic and astronomical 
observatories in every part of the world; and the 
reduction and full examination of these have been 
made by Prof. Dove. In a series of Memoirs pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, this 
investigator has most industriously determined the 


| progression of atmospheric temperature during an 


interval of 115 years—from 1729 to 1843. It is 


impossible for us to give any idea of the amount of | 


labour of the most seyere description which is be- 
stowed on this examination,—of the great variety of 
interesting facts embraced in these Memoirs. It 
must suffice to state that the gradual passage of the 


isothermal lines of January and July into one another | 


exhibits over the century the utmost regularity. 

The Bombay Times contains an interesting article 
on the barometric variations as observed at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Calcutta; which shows that the 
greatest pressure for all parts of India occurs between 
the 15th and 22nd of January,—which gradually 
diminishes until June, when it reaches its minimum. 
The following are the mean maxima and minima for 
coincident periods. — 

June. 
29-668 
29°633 


Jan. 
29 998 
29-944 


Madras, 
Bombay, 
Caleutta, 2 29 506 
Aden, 29°915 29 606 
On the 5th of February and two following days the 
barometer at the first three localities indicated the 
extraordinary mean pressure of 30°200 inches. 


Men now-a-days turn their attention to strange 


i things; and we have on all sides projectors of the 


most remarkable variety. M. Henri Chevalier, we 
are coolly informed, is the author of an invention 
by which he can perfectly “tuer son monde.” A 
mysteriously-manufactured wire is by some secret 
process charged with electricity ; and it is then pro- 
jected, it may be, either across a regiment of soldiers 
or a flock of sheep, and at the will of the operator 
they are either killed orstunned. We cannot under- 
stand the principles of this invention,_which does 


not appear to answer to any known law of electricity; | 


but the “ little apparatus attached to a little electrical 
machine by copper wires plunged into a liquid” is 
the secret of the inventor :—and we suspect it will 
long remain so. 

Among other things to which Gun Cotton is to be 


applied, we now learn that Count de Werdinsky has | 


patented a locomotive engine which is to be worked 
with entire freedom from explosion by igniting small 
portions of this substance underneath the piston in 
its cylinder. Truly, we live in a wonderful age !— 
M. Blanchard and M. Carbonnel propose by artifi- 
cial means to produce a marvellous increase in 
oysters: and MM, Géhin and Remy are replenish- 
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ing by similar means the exhausted rivers of Saint 
Dié with trout, “of which the external and in- 
ternal appearance in no respect differs from that of 
trout which have grown in our rivers in the ordinary 
way.” 

Amid the many practical advantages which are 
derived from the application of Magnetic-Electricity 
to telegraphic purposes, attention must be drawn to 
the great importance of the use of the electric clock 
for scientific observations. Although the beautiful 
arrangements of Prof. Wheatstone have excited 
| much attention in this country—and some modifi- 
| cations of his plans been produced—we have not yet 

applied this means of registering the beat of the foot of 

Time, in its passage, to any useful end. In the United 
| States, however, the electro-magnetic chronograph 

of Prof. Locke, having been reported on by Prof. 
| Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, is now 
| adopted by the Government; and the Congress have 
appropriated ten thousand dollars to Prof. Locke for 
| a clock upon his plan to be erected by him at the 
| National Observatory of Washington. The report of 
| Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, gives the best 
description of this clock; and we transfer it to our 
columns.— 

**It consists in printing instead of recording the dates of 
astronomical events on the running fillet of paper of Morse’s 
Telegraph Register. An astronomical clock of the most 
delicate construction has an apparatus attached to the arbor 
of the second’s hand, so as to make and break the galvanic 
circuit every second. By putting it in connexion with the 
telegraph line of Morse’s at any place on the line, the paper 
is graduated automatically with the hours, minutes, and 
seconds. The rate of movement of the clock is not in the 
slightest degree affected by its action. The paper so gra- 
duated is called the automatic clock register, and has all the 
precision for days or months in succession, of the most perfect 
astronomical clock. Each second consists of a line some nine- 
tenths of an inch in length imprinted on the fillet of paper, 
with a blank space for the remainder of the second. The 
astronomer at any station on a line of several thousand 
miles in length may imprint on this register the date of 
any event by simply tapping, after the manner of playing 
upon a piano, upon a break circuit key. This imprints in the 
indented line a corresponding break circuit space. Two or 
three spaces may be printed in one second, if desired. Two 
seconds of time is ample for the equatorial interval of 
| the wires of a transit instrament. The network of spider 











.| lines is divided into some nine or more tallies, or distinct 


| groups of five wires each. All these tallies in the case of 
the transit of a star are imprinted on the registerin the 
time occupied by the ordinary method for a single tally, to 
| which a transit has been usually limited. The skill required 
for tapping on the key at the instant of the bisection of a 
star is easily acquired, and the accuracy of each imprint is 
much greater than that of a single record by the common 
| method. The imprints furnish a perpetual record of the 
date of the event, and may be read off with great rapidity to 
the hundredth of a second by means of a graduated scale 
of the paper used for registering. This process has been 
employed for the first time in the Coast Survey operations ; 
but it will be of great use for the general purposes of prac- 
tical astronomy.” 
Lieut. Maury of the United States navy says, in 
a communication with which we have been favoured: 
—“ The magnetic telegraph now extends through all 
the States of the Union, except perhaps Arkansas, 
Texas, and one other frontier; so that a splendid 
field is presented for doing the world a service by 
connecting, for difference of longitude through means 
of magnetic telegraph and clock, all the principal 
points of this country with this observatory (Wash- 
ington). In anticipation of such extension of the 
wires, I ordered an instrument for the purpose, and 
it has recently arrived. It is intended to determine 
| latitude also,—so that by its means and this clock I 
hope, during the year, to know pretty accurately the 
| geographical position of Montreal, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, &c., and their difference 
of longitude from this place, quite as correctly as the 
difference between Greenwich and Paris has been 
established by the usual method and after many years 
of observation.” 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Paintings. . 
Mr. Patten produces the largest and most ambi- 
tious work in the present Exhibition:—the subject 
of which is taken from Anglo-Saxon history. This 
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is(No. 372) The Destruction of Idolatry in England; 
Loifi, the High Priest, on his Conversion to Chris- | 
tianity, destroying the Idols of his former worship, | 
in the presence of Edwin, the Saxon King, A.D. | 
625. The subject is told by Sharon Turner.— | 

** After several of the Witena and Counsellors of King 

Edwin had delivered their opinions on the subject of reli- 
gion, the high priest, Coifi, desired to hear Paulinus, who 
was the eltief of the Christian missionaries. The Bishop 
obeyed, when Coifi exclaimed, ‘ Formerly I understood 
nothing that I worshipped ; the more I contemplated our 
idolatry the less truth I found in it; but this new system I 
adopt without hesitation: let us then, O king, immediately 
anathematise and burn the temples and altars which we 
have so uselessly venerated.’ On this bold exhortation, 
Coifi was asked, Who would be the first to profane the 
‘idols and their altars, and the enclosures with which they 
were surrounded: the zealous convert answered, ‘I will.’ 
He requested of the King weapons and a war-horse; he 
girded on a sword, and brandishing a spear, mounted the 
‘King’s horse, and rode to the idol temple; the people with- 
‘out, thought him mad; he hurled his spear against the 
temple, to profane it, and commanded his companions to 
destroy the building and surrounding enclosures. The 
scene of this event was a little to the east of York, beyond 
the River Derwent, at a place, in Bede’s time, called God- 
-muddingham.” 
The fault of this picture is one affecting the prin- 
ciple of its design. The painter has chosen 
the wrong moment for his action. The point of 
time represented is that in which the work of de- 
struction is going on by instruments regularly ap- 
pointed and acquiesced in—not that in which the 
appeal! is making to an excited multitude to assist 
in or endure the supposed sacrilege. The painter 
thereby misses that conflict of interests and passions 
which should have formed the elements of a grand 
spicture onsuch atheme. The spirit of resistance, in 
its various forms of fear, horror, and indignation, which 
should have met the sudden attack upon an ancient 
and deeply-rooted superstition, is here almost wholly 
absent; and nearly all the assistants in this remark- 
able scene are more or less consenting parties, This 
is the grand defect of the work :—which is otherwise 
4ull of fine points, and worthy of all praise for the 
greatness of its aim. Overlooking his more imme- 
diate and meaner interests—which can scarcely hope 
to be served by a canvas of this impracticable size— 
Mr. Patten is labouring to build his own fame on 
the elevation of his art. The action of the story | 
before us is clearly told,—though not, as we have 
said, in the most powerful language. Mr. Patten’s 
skill in the art of laying out a picture so as to make 
the groups explain what they are doing,—in the 
management of bold, continuous line, and the dis- 
‘position of opposing masses of light and shade, hot 
and cold colour,—his command over emphasis of 
expression, even where he has failed of emphatic 
‘thought,—are abundantly displayed in the present 
picture—and give to this artist, and to his works 
generally, a claim to high consideration. 

The pictures contributed by Mr. Cooper, the 
Academician, show a larger amount of variety than 
is usual with this painter. In The Wounded Greek 
(101) and The Oasis (118) he has, in combina- 
tions of human and animal forms, given evidence 
of his ability to realize other incidents than Highland 
-scenes and subjects. Returning from Deer- Stalking, 
Urquhart Castle in the distance (377), is the best 
of these latter themes. The sloping surface of the 
ground, and its inequalities, have helped him to the 
production of a very picturesque composition; we 
have never seen him in this class of subject to more 
advantage. Remembering, however, what this artist 
has done in the delineation of human and animal 
forms—remembering such illustrations of history 
from his pencil as ‘Richard and Saladin at Ascalon,’ 
‘*The Battle of the Standard,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ 
and others of merit—we cannot but regret to see 
his powers diverted from their most appropriate 
field of exercise. Aliwal (143) is the study of an 
Arab Charger, the property of Sir Harry G. W. 
Smith, Bart., ridden by him at the Battles of Aliwal, 
&c.: and Surplice (461) represents The Winner of 
the Derby and St. Leger, 1848. Both are capital 
portrait studies in a department in which Mr. 
Cooper stands almost alone. 

Mr. Egg well justifies his recent selection as As- 
sociate. He appears here with improved means in | 
an affecting incident—that of Henrietta Maria in 
Distress, Relieved by Cardinal Retz (8). “ The Car- 
dinal de Retz, the principal leader of the Fronde,”’ 
says Miss Strickland, “ paid a visit of inquiry on the | 
Sthof January to learn what had become of the deso- 


| like herself, professed it. 


| advancing in the ranks of his art. 


late Queen of England, after a series of furious 
skirmishes and slaughters which had convulsed Paris 
during the days immediately preceding the 6th of 
January. It was well he had not forgotten her; 
for the last loaf was eaten, her last faggot had been 
consumed, and she was destitute of the means of 
purchasing more.” These incidents the artist has 
expressed almost to the point of literality. The re- 
ligion of Queen Henrietta, Hume tells us, must be 
regarded as her greatest misfortune; having “ aug- 
mented the jealousy which prevailed against the 
court,’’ owing to her encouragement of those who, 
On the character and ex- 
pression of the Queen turns the interest of Mr. 
Egy’s picture. It affects from its unpretending- 
ness,—and the depth, notwithstanding, of the senti- 
ment. The conception of the Cardinal is not feli- 
citous. The grave and dignified deportment proper 
to the character is wanting,—and the habitual self- 
possession and style of the churchman would have 
added emphasis and relief to the sentiment of 
the visit. But the picture is an advance as regards 
choice of subject over the * Elizabeth’ of last year 
—inasmuch as the contemplation of greatness in 
distress is a loftier theme for the exercise of the 
pencil than the mortification and disappointment 
endured by ill-founded pretension. To the sub- 
ordinate figures he has given appropriate character, 
—and they play their parts in due relation to the 
main incident. Launce’s Substitute for Proteus’s Dog 
(478) is a pictorial version of the well-known scene 
in Shakspeare. Much of the interest of the text 
belongs to the whim and equivocation in which it 
abounds rather than to the situation; and the sub- 
ject is therefore not well chosen for the painter's art. 
The picture has, nevertheless, great merit; but a 
comparison between the two works will show that 
the artist's talent lies in the grave rather than in the 
gay. 

Though small in scale and unambitious in mate- 
rial, Mr. Linton has never succeeded better than 
in a picture of The Temple of Female Fortune, with 
the Acqua Felice (285). It is marked by an origi- 
nality of fceling which yet sacrifices no whit of 
truth. Another example of the same treatment is 
exhibited in the Scene near Velletri (518). The 
effect of this, while less serene, includes more rich- 
ness of colour. Though placed so high, the picture 
which the same artist calls Retirement (1098) shows 
such soundness of principle in the management of 
its effect as to bring it clear out from among the 
mass of common-places by which it is surrounded. 
Asa poetical suggestion it is one of Mr. Linton’s 
best thoughts. 

In lieu of any composition of magnitude, Mr. 
Frost exhibits this year The Syrens (127), from the 
line in Comus “ And the songs of Syrens sweet.” 
It is an excellent example of the powers which have 
gained him reputation, Among our younger artists 
there is no one more sedulous than Mr. Frost in his 
delineation of the human form. The fastidiousness 
with which he seeks to present it in its perfection 
has often a tendency to give opacity to his colour: 
—arising possibly from repetition of process. He is, 
however, not one of those disposed to give up the 
advantages of early and sound training in form for 
the vagaries of conceit or the affectations of especial 
practice in colour. If he will but have confidence 
in himself, and to his superior drawing add greater 
variety and transparency of flesh-tints—to be better 
produced by a clear and determined process than 
by the repetition of experiment—he will add greatly 
to the value of his already able works. 

There isas decided a contrast in the treatment of 
two pictures by Mr. E. W. Cooke as in the sym- 
pathies suggested or the elements recorded. A 
Dutch Calm (130) is a very excellent Van de Velde- 
ish selection; and we say this in the language of com- 
pliment—without imputing plagiarism to Mr. Cooke. 
In its pendant, a View of the Castle of St. Angelo 
(153), Mr. Cooke has well secured the general as- 
pect of the climate. 4 Fern Cave, a Scene in Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall (436), presents one of those geological 
formations which from some great disruption of 
nature or gradual encroachment of sea furnish spe- 
culation to the naturalist and imagery to the poet 
or the painter. 

Mr. Elmore is prominent among those who are 
The quality and 














variety of his works testify alike to his fertility g ide, des 
resource and to his industry of purpose. A Re } guide, ion 
Controversy in the time of Louis Quatorze (13) oe 
supplied the subject of his largest and most j ta the ex 
tant undertaking this year.—* The king had ~ paint 
his intention to employ only good Christians ;, ME jg this a3! 
* public situations,’ meaning Roman Catholics. # Mr. 

the most tempting encouragement was held cut ealeulates 
such as would set a public example by abjuring they been | 
Protestant tenets. Accordingly, it was not y ghich he 
mon for an intending convert of rank to invite som, cumstane 
leading Protestant clergyman to meet some leading While m 
Catholic in his house, there to debate respecting they fm and 4 Se? 
differences, to satisfy the mind of their host Which fe is a disp 
religion was preferable.’”’ Mr. Elmore has enterej I colour, W 
admirably into the spirit of the scene here described, IE exagger 
On a Francesean monk devolves the chief action of I Of the at 
the piece ; and he is insisting on the maintenance of I but the | 
his dogma with all the passionate denunciation which Jead to tl 
would willingly use the argument of * bell, book, and to his €2 
candle.” The weight of his argument is enforced chalk th 
the presence of a cardinal,—who sits in the picture, have atta 
calm and dignified affirmation of the dogmas which [i details— 


the other so hotly maintains, The character of the Pr, 
testant minister is conveyed with great originality ang 
force,—and the manner of his zeal and of his action, 
is in fine contrast with those of the excited monk, 
The tact and erudition of the scholiast and the temper 
of the consciously stronger mind are implied in his 
attitude and air. The fire of his enthusiasm bumy 
inwardly. These are the leading characters to whom 
the expression of the subject belongs. The remainj 

figures show appropriateness of structure and skill ig 
grouping ; and all the other accessories contributety 
the harmony alike of composition and of theme, 
The same artist's Subject from Tristram Shandy 
(378) shows Mr. Shandy leaning on his cane, read- 
ing to the tailor at work on a pair of breeches “, 
lecture upon the Jatus clavis, and pointing to the 


precise part of the waistband where he was deter. An ai 
mined to have it sewed on.” The subject is not well J has fun 
chosen—but is cleverly treated: it is somewhat  F. M. 
coarse—but eccentric and original. It will have ity Bfort ii 
admirers, among whom Mr. Elmore is not to  ham’s‘ 
reckon us. Lady Macbeth (471) exhibits the Evil “little 
Genius of the ambitious thane listening at the J hand to 
chamber-door of Duncan at the very moment when hile | 
the former As he. 
—— hath broke ope he was 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life of the building. ne 
Not one of the least tests of talent is the uni- ae 
versality of its application; and a consequence at 
resulting from a habit of observing and defining ay 
with correctness any one specific order of form is as the 
the power which it affords of delineating any other, Se af 
Mr. Redgrave’s practice has led him to the study @ 
of nature abroad and at home. His Sun and Shadow oan 
(169)—The Stream at Rest (174)—and The Solitary Hi. 
Pool (392) excellently illustrate, taken togethe, Ho. / 
that especial disposition to details which the painter 4 
is sometimes led into where their introduction is les yer 
useful and characteristic. The Awakened Consciene Hy, .. 
(357) is a figure subject—a pictorial moral on th Hf «.. .. 
sin of drunkenness, based on some passages in the Haulit 
Proverbs: “ Look not thou upon the wine when itis @ 5.4, 
red, when it giveth his colour in the cup. * * * At Hoa 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth likean the 
adder.” As a picture it is one of the artist's least ook 
pretending compositions. ‘alien 
It is difficult, in speaking of the pictures by Mr. had tc 
Sidney Cooper, to add anything in the way of com 7 nin, 
ment to what has been said in former years. Deak 9% roman 
ing always with the same class of forms, he may be I of woy 
said to have arrived at that certainty in his practice HJ _ in 
which leaves nothing for criticism to distinguish JH applic 
Autumn (312) we like better, nevertheless, than the HJ tuck 
Clearing off at Sunset (37). It is more refined HH night 
less commonplace. In the latter picture there a Bi techn; 


passages of foreground and vegetation the slightnes 
of which are hardly excusable from one who can do 
these things so much better. In Cattle returnmg 
from the Meadows (277), and in Mountain Scenery 





North Wales (455)—two joint productions with M: It 
Lee—Mr. Cooper has introduced the animal forms i enter 
with his accustomed mastery. exhib 
By Mr. Uwins there is but one work:—that @ J (269) 
illustration of Spenser: Sir Guyon fighting for Hh vhict 
virtue of Temperance under the conduct of his spi Jeun 
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: roys the enchantments that have tempied his 
guidts on an their duty (188). This is another 

the moral allegories which are the frequent form 
for the expression of this artist's fancy. The poet or 
the painter who deals with allegory must expect, 
‘this age to meet with but limited sympathies, 
—* F. Goodall’s Hunt the Slipper (263) is not 
calealated to confirm him in the reputation which 

been somewhat too hastily assigned. The scene 
ghich he has selected, involving great variety of cir- 
tance and form, was one to test maturer powers. 
While much skill is shown in the general grouping, 
anda sense of the picturesque in arrangement, there 
js a disposition to heighten effects, in form and in 
colour, which detracts from probability and tends to 
eration. In the colour this is most especially felt. 
Of the artist’s mode of procedure we are ignorant,— 
pot the general monotony of the flesh tints would 
Jead to the presumption that he had referred rather 
to his excellent preparatory studies in pencil or in 
chalk than direct to Nature. He would otherwise 
have attained to more individual truth in the separate 
details—and would, in the flesh particularly, have 
avoided those monotonous and hot looking shadows 
ghich are not justified, since the scene is in the open 
air, by any medium of reflecting quality. 

There is a particular spot of wall in a particular 
room to which by some sort of arrangement or ad- 
nission Mr. John Martin seems to enjoy a prescrip- 
tive right. ‘This place on the present occasion is 
conspicuously occupied by Arthur and Ogle in the 
Happy Valley (566). It is a wild preternatural 
affair; in which the constellations shed down disas- 
trous influence on the unconscious lovers,—and they 
walk amid blue lights which have no original on 
earth, and which we do not remember in romance, 
totheirdoom. In the world which Mr. Martin has 


here represented the Critic can have no possible 


ce, 

An anecdote in the live of the late President West 
has furnished the subject of a picture which Mr, 
BE. M. Ward has entitled Benjamin West's first 
Bfort in Art (303). Inthe late Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham's ‘ Lives of the British Painters’ we read that 
“little Benjamin was placed with a fly-flap in his 
hand to watch the sleeping infant of his eldest sister, 
while his mother gathered flowers in the garden. 
As he sat by the cradle, the child smiled in sleep; 
he was struck with its beauty, and seeking some 
paper, drew its portrait in red and black ink.” The 
incident has proved in Mr. Ward's hands a good 
oe for illustration; and he has not lost sight of its 
great point,the young enthusiasm with which the 
future artist sets himself to the work. The gesture 
and the action represent to the life the entire absorp- 
tion of juvenile attention; and the corresponding 
tamestness in the face gives good presage of future 
tuecess.—A work of larger scale and more important 
aim is, Daniel Defoe and the Manuscript of Robinson 
Crusoe (318). “ The manuscript of Robinson Crusoe 
pased through the whole circle of the trade before 
iteould find a purchaser. When at length accepted, 
the sale was so immediate and rapid that no less than 
four editions were published in as many months.” 
Hazlitt is the authority on which Mr. Ward has 
founded his picture.—and it has the true congenial 
and Hogarthian spriit. The humble author discuss- 
ing the possible > of his work with the dandy 
clerk, presents a true and eloquent picture of the 
indignities which patient literary merit has too often 
bad to endure from the trader in the produce of the 
train. The author of one of the most popular 
tomances in the world is here writhing under the sting 
of wounded pride and mortification and hopelessness 
—n strong contrast with the fashionabie lady whose 
application finds entrance at once into the bookseller’s 
tack parlour. Mr. Ward has lost no point that 
might assist his moral in forcible art-language.—In 
technicals Mr. Ward, in both these pictures, has 
town a marked improvement: his drawing is better 
than of old,—his colour clearer. The local tints are 
more truthful; and in the gencral handling a more 
refined style prevails. 

It is curious to observe the difference of view 
titertained in the treatment of the same thought, as 
tshibited in Mr. H. Le Jeune’s Lear and Cordelia 
(269) contrasted with that by Mr. Madox Browne 
Thich so lately had our commendation. Mr. Le 
tune has had in view a more classic conception of 





the scene; and, without the aid of costume or arche- 
ologic particular, produces his effect by an artless 
but yet effective arrangement. To the strong and 
decided character of some of the colour exception 
may be taken; the brightness imparting a new and 
medern look that injures the associations belonging 
to the period wherein the scene is laid. The picture 
is, however, an improved testimony to the artist’s 
talent. 
Sculpture. 

The work that on all accounts first claims 
attention is the marble group of The Graces (No. 
1209) by Mr. Baily :—with the origin and progress 
of which our readers have from time to time for the 
last four years been made acquainted through the 
columns of the Atheneum. The scale of this work 
as a piece of poetical sculpture would alone give it 
pre-eminence over every other here,—but the claim 
is intrinsically maintained by qualities which will 
every where assign to it the first rank among works of 
the English school. The group has accordingly the 
place of honour so far as position is concerned; yet 
there is no other work here that so loudly and 
eloquently enforces our complaint against the 
arrangements of the room. From its peculiar dis- 
positions the group demands a good light on every 
side—and rarely gets it on any. Once only during 
many visits have we happened to see it under a light 
which revealed any portion of its spiritualities auspi- 
ciously. The group, as we have said, is on a great 
scale—and is pyramidal in arrangement. Resting 
on a vast flat slab of polished marble is a rocky 
ground strewed with flowers whose inequalities of 
surface determine this disposition of the figures— 
lifting up the central one high above the others, 
The left-hand sister sits in a leaning attitude on a 
lower plane—seemingly communing with the first as 
to the spirit of a wreath of flowers which she holds 
down for the other’s perusal. The figure to the 
right is wholly reclined in an attitude the most rich 
and picturesque—and looks up to her sisters as if to 
share in the poetry of their discourse. The three 
faces as well the figures have each an individual 
character distinguishing: it from the others,—yet in 
all there is that spiritual resemblance which marks 
them as a divine Sisterhood. The size of the group 
has permitted much freedom of arrangement—and 
its members are so disposed with reference to one 
another that glimpses of some of the faces can be 
obtained at every point of view in the circumference 
of the work. Great variety is thus obtained,—new 
and striking aspects and combinations presenting 
themselves to each fresh station of observation. But 
the triumph of this work is in the art by which mate- 
rial and earthly forms are made to express the divi- 
nity that has shaped them into more than earthly 
beauty,—and the abstract sentiment of Beauty has 
subdued all sense of the voluptuous. There will be 
various opinions as to the comparative perfection of 
the several figures—but the one reclining to the right, 
seems to us the richest in the incidents of sculptured 
form. If this figure were separated from the group 
and the sentiment, it might be too sensual in its full- 
ness and elaboration of material beauty. But here 
it is that we find that fine and informing spirit which 
marks the poet-sculptor ; and of whose absence we 
have complained, in return, as the one thing—but it 
is nearly everything by comparative value—which 
stands generally between the English school and 
greatness. Scarcely any drapery is employed for the 
veiling or composition of this group; yet in spite of 
this, and of the elaborated materialities, here are the 
Graces in their mostchastened and spiritual character. 
The novelty imparted to this latest expression of an 
old ideal, isitself a feature of interest; but of far higher 
interest is the more refined transcendentalism which 
speaks here in the characters of mortal beauty. The 
Graces in Canova’s version have something of the 
ballet character, which he imparts to his most 
finished creations. They wear their beauties con- 
sciously,—and are in fact posing as if for their dis- 
play. The group might represent the three God- 
desses who sat to Paris on an appeal as to their rela- 
tive perfections of form. But here, the material 
beauty occupies no part of the attention of the 
Sisters,_who bear it but as the accidental attribute 
of their divine nature. A spiritual expression 
breathes from and around them which idealizes the 
substantive. In fact these are the Graces in the 





They are the Sisters in that sense in which they were 
called the Charities:—the same to whom Aphrodite 
fled for a better baptism, and who washed and 
anointed her when: she was filled with shame.—One 
thing we will venture to suggest to Mr. Baily for his 
consideration. The right leg of the left-hand figure 
in the group seems to us too sharp and ridgy in the 
modelling of the bone below the knee. If this be so, 
a few touches of the chisel will cure the defect,—but 
we are uncertain if it be not an effect of the bad 
light. 'We recommend Mr. Baily, however, to look 
to it. 

From the same artist's hand we have a portrait 
statue, to be hereafter executed in marble, repre- 
senting The Infant Bacchus (1214). Reclined at 
length amid clustered grapes, his long flowing hair 
crowned with the leaves of the vine, and pitcher in 
hand, the beautifully modelled childish forms are 
made to wear the attitude of the somewhat equivocal 
god. It is forthe sake of the picturesque accessories 
which it yields that this particular form of the classical 
godhead is adopted in the presentment of modern 
childhood, The turn of the right arm, to play with 
the flowers that strew the ground on the left side, 
brings round the body in such a manner as to give 
variety of line and freedom of attitude; and the 
flowing sweep formed of the clustering ringlets and 
the scattered fruits and flowers, that descends in a 
rich fall from the crown of the head to the couch on 
which the child reclines, throws out and relieves the 
figure, whose limbs are otherwise disposed in their 
naked simplicity :—making a composition of great 
beauty. A Portrait Statue of the late John Flaxman, 
Esq. (1208) in his working dress, with the tools of his 
cratt in his hand and a model of the ‘ Michael and 
Satan’ seen inthe distance—a tribute from the sculptor 
to the dead master who taught him the art of beauty— 
and a couple of fine marble busts, one (1315) of 4 
Lady, and the other (1319) being that of The late 
Francis Baily, Esq. which the sculptor presented to 
the Royal Astronomical Society, as reported in our 
columns—complete Mr. Baily’s contributions to this 
Exhibition. , 

As a further illustration of some of the remarks 
which we made in our opening notice of the 
Sculptures last week, we will now turn at once to 
a work in many respects of great beauty, Eve—a 
Model, by Mr. Mac Dowell (1199). Here we have 
clever handling and beautiful form; buta remarkable 
absence of the crowning sculptural grace—ideality. 
The same objections apply to this work that we had 
some years since to urge against one on the same 
subject by Mr. Calder Marshall. With the — 
tion of a greater flatness and depression of the right 
leg below the thigh than even the pose will justify, 
there are here limbs of great sculptural richness and 
beauty; and had Mr. Mac Dowell called his statue 
a Bacchante, or anything that raised no especial refer- 
ence, it would have been a fine production, recording 
all the sculptor’s meanings so far as he had himself 
suggested them. But when he named it Eve, and 
placed her in the presence of the serpent and the 
temptation, he presented his work subject to certain 
conditions none of which he has here fulfilled. A 
great work of sculpture is that which proclaims its 
own intentions in its own unaided language. The 
coiling serpent, so far from by itself telling the tale, 
only informs against the artist. This was the old 
allegorical method of sculpture,—which missed all the 
poetry even where the modelling of form was most 
perfect. It is labelling a work—instead of making it 
explain itself. The attitude of this figure is full of ease 
and grace—and the figureitselfis very sweetand some- 
what serious. But, in the first place, taking it for 
Eve we should object to the limbs being somewhat 
too massive and mature. Here, as with Mr. Mar- 
shall, Eve is a woman—and a beautiful one: but to 
the first of the type, direct from the hand of God 
himself, the artist might, we think, very properly 
have imparted more of ideality even as regards the 
human proportions. However, as we said in the 
former case, let it stand for Eve—but Eve meditating 
her awful theft, in view of its tremendous penalty, 
this is not. Where isthe sentiment ofthe portentous 
action on that sweet and passionless face? There 
is neither terror, doubt, nor awe, nor the strong 
desire that overcomes them—nor the solemn shadow 
of the dreary destiny then accomplishing, which a 
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great poet-sculptor might have flung over the uncon- 
scious face, had he so preferred it, to replace all 
these. The lady could scarcely be more at her ease 
if she were in search of apples in the garden of 
the Hesperides.—The cure for all this in the present 
instance is, to re-baptize this statue; but the con- 
clusion remains, that the sculptor who can confer 
none of all these things on the original theme which 
he had chosen is wanting in the poetry of his art. 


Placed in the foreground of the Exhibition is a 
a group which fulfills all the conditions of its own 
design,—and is a work (accepting those conditions 
—which are not the very highest) of the best order 
of sculpture. This is a marble group representing 
A Nymph of Diana taking a thorn from a greyhound’s 
foot (1196). It is from the chisel of Mr. R. J 
Wyatt. More exquisite and finished modelling 
cannot be conceived. There is no side on which it | 
is viewed that does not present a beauty. Every- | 
thing interprets itself,—the action is not to be mis- | 
taken. A very singular expression of face in the 
nymph helps the suggestion of the unearthly nature, 
—and the attitude, action, and expression of the 
greyhound are eloquent of its condition. The 
details are all marvellously touched. There is a 





fold of the flesh under the right arm which is a fine | 
example of this minute truth, —the sandalled feet | 
and other extremities are classically conceived and | 
carefully finished,—and there is one instance of | 
these particulars which is an extraordinary feat of | 
the chisel, but which we do not mean to present as 
according to the canons. The hair of the dog is | 
rendered with as complete an illusion as it might | 
have been by painting. We do not hold this to be 
safe practice,—and we hope not to see it spread; 
but it adds greatly to the curious beauty of this | 
group. The work isa perfect lyric—_ We understand 
it has been done for Lord Charles Townshend. | 


Architectural Drawings. 
Mr. Pugin has two other subjects: viz. (No. | 
1012), The New Dining Hall at Alton Towers, and | 
(1057), an Elevation of the Tower and Spire of St. | 
George's Catholic Church, Lambeth, as intended to be | 
finished. The first of these drawings,—which, by | 
the by, deserves to have been placed upon the line, | 
—is evidently executed by a different hand from | 
the others. The affectation shown in it belongs en- | 
tirely to 4he design; for affectation it surely is to | 
make a modern dining-room in a nobleman’s man- 
sion as nearly as possible a transcript of the dining- 
hall or refectory of olden times,—even to the extent | 
of adopting the shelved beaufets then in fashion, which 
resembling a common kitchen dresser and its shelves, | 
are very ungraceful pieces of furniture. According to 
Mr. Pugin, it would seem that the medieval or Old 
English style of domestic architecture does not 
admit of any modification; but that if adopted at 
all, it must be—to use a vulgar but expressive 
phrase—by “going the whole hog.” No. 1057 seems 
to us to possess no particular merit,—and to show 
no more skill in Gothic architecture than is pos- 
sessed by many who have now overtaken Mr. Pugin 
on his own path, and in some cases excel him in 
taste and artistic feeling. The style of drawing 
adopted is hard and stiff, and the work is flat in 
colouring and effect. Being several feet in height, 
it occupies much more room in one of the best 
situations than it is entitled to. It might with great 
propriety have been placed over the door; for while 
it would have been benefited by being further re- | 
moved from the eye, some of the smaller drawings 
might then have been hung where they could be dis- 
tinctly seen, whereas many—we might almost say 
most—of them are so placed now as to render it 
impossible to judge them fairly. 

No. 1015, The Private Chapel and Cemetery re- 
cently erected at Carnsallock, near Dumfries, for the 
late Sir Alexander Johnston, shows that Mr. Lamb 
possesses the talent of being able to make much 
out of a small and comparatively simple structure, | 
and both conceives and treats his subjects with that 
gusto which is allied to originality. One reason why | 
we get so much mere copyism—not only in Gothic, 


| face. 


| draperies, or some touches of it on the walls. 


tent themselves with following detached authorities 
for this or that, without regard either to the actual 
occasion or to ensemble or composition. Not so 
Mr. Lamb; and the consequence is that his designs 
have a genuine unaftected look—nothing of the ap- 
pearance of being tricked out in the general con- 
ventional custom of the style aimed at, which marks 
so much of the architecture of the present day. 
When a royal road to Art shall be found out, a 
mechanical one will probably be discovered at the 
same time. 

No. 1020, Ceiling of the Drawing-room of the Ori- 
ental Club, as designed and executed by Mr. L. W. 
Collmann, manifests much elegance of taste, and is 
an exquisite drawing. Still, partaking as it does too 
much of the nature of a piece of ornamental pattern- 
work, the subject itself is hardly suitable for exhi- 
bition. It will here scarcely be so examined as to 
be appreciated,—besides which, it requires to be laid 
flat upon atable. It is therefore to be regretted 
that Mr. Collmann did not give us a view of the 
apartment itself; for, with his power of pencil and 
his taste and accuracy in rendering the most elaborate 
and minute detailsof decoration,the Exhibition would 
then have had such another charming architectural 
picture as were his ‘ Hall of the British Museum’ 
and his ‘ View of Mr. Fergusson’s Library.” The 
latter is a room, by the by, that with regard to 
scenic effect has not perhaps its rival in the metro- 
polis. Some interiors of that class are very much 
needed, if only for the sake of a little more variety. 
As subjects, too, they afford ample scope for 
the free display of invention, contrivance, and taste; 
and it is for architects to show that they could 
do better than the tradesmen-decorators who are 
now employed, and who are too prone to encou- 
rage any mere whim of fashion or caprice of wealth. 
Of such false taste there is far too much in 1121, 
A Design for a Drawing-room,—the only subject 
here of its kind. What other designs for rooms 
there are, all smack very strongly of Nash’s ‘ Man- 
sions of the Olden Time.’ Some of them, no doubt, 
display ability, and are pleasingly treated; especially 
1074, by Mr. C. J. Richardson, which shows a 
staircase in the new buildings at East Sutton Place, 
Kent. Charming itself, this drawing has been very 
badly treated by the hangers; who have selected it 
as one of those to be placed next the floor, while 
many drawings that would have been favoured by 
being so hung are permitted to stare us directly in the 
No: 1122, The New Library at Mostyn Hall, 
by Mr. A. Poynter, is another cleverly executed in- 


| terior; but with regard to design, we should have 


been better pleased to learn that it was an old in- 
stead of a new apartment for the purpose. The 
style adopted (Elizabethan, or Old English) is too 
literally adhered to, and inconsistencies are purposely 
retained that should—and might easily—now be 
avoided. While the pannelling of the window-shutters 
and wainscotting is plain and monotonous even to 


meanness, richness of decoration is affected for the | hut of the new states recently esected ends 
| porticoes of the building called the “ Uffizi.” 


ceiling; and the contrast—which at the best is any 
thing but an artistic one—is rendered glaringly incon- 
sistent and violent by some of the compartments 
being of a purple or violet colour, which produces 
a harsh and spotty effect that might have been mo- 
derated by carrying out the same colour in window 
But 
of the combination and arrangement of colours our 
architects seem to understand very little. No great 


| taste is shown in the. arrangement of the armorial 


shields which are made to fill up the chimney-jamb 


| over the fire-place ; for they form only so many 
| small squares just like the pavement of a floor,,— 
| though there surely ought to have been something 
| like a distinguished central compartment. 
| to put together is not to compose :—an observation 


Merely 


that architects require to have constantly dinned into 
their ears. 

Of small interiors there are several introduced in 
the borders of Mr. Pugin’s drawings of his own resi- 
dence and of the mansion of Bilton Grange: a pecu- 
liarity which we have not yet mentioned,—and a 
very sensible one, it being always desirable to know 





but in all other styles—is, that instead of learning to | something of the interior as well as of the exterior 
think in them so as to be able to express themselves | ofa building. Mr. Pugin’s ideas of a nineteenth cen- 
naturally, as did those to whom we are indebted for | tury habitation do not, however, at all accord with 
the original models and examples, artists study them | ours; partaking far too much of the cloister and con- 
m a very mechanical and piecemeal way, and con- | vent to be to our taste They are, however, to the taste 





of the Rev. A. Baker; who says, that “a lar 
hali should be one of the most important chest 
in our parsonage houses,”— that such hall 
have a dais,—and that every such house shou 
have “a set of small cellular dormitories!» 


What other interiors there are, are so hung thy 
it is scarcely possible to understand them, 
particularly the case with Nos. 1192 and 1 
by Mr. G. A. Young, of the staircase, &¢, Of the 
Imperial Insurance Office.—No. 1055, Sketch of the 
Interior of the Coffee-room of the Army and N 
to which the second premium was awarded, by My 
F. G. Fowler, fares very little better_Ley 
should forget it, we may as well say here that ther 
is also a view of the exterior of the same Clubhoug 
(1139) to which we should scarcely have caljgj 
attention had we not received a note from he, 
Fowler requesting us to state that the pa 
which we insert below had been suppressed jn the 
Catalogue.* As to the design itself, all we shall wy 
is that we think its author may very well 
himself with the premium which he obtained in thy 
first competition. 

Though not a design for a room,—No. 1078 by 
Mr. W. W. Deane, is an interior in the clastical 
style which, from what we can see of it, appeam 
possess considerable merit. It is called a Design for 
a Cemetery. Of No. 1084, Dining-room at the Culvers, 
Carshalton, Surrey, by Mr. J. Bell, we see en 
to prevent our being anxious for closer inspection. 
The North-end of the Great Hall of the Euston Staticn 
(1108), by Mr. Hardwick, is on the whole a Pleasing 
and scenic interior; in which the arrangement ¢ 
the several flights of stairs contributes not a little tp 
picturesque character. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Florence, 
A dynasty has of late fallen here,—gone out likes 


falling star, as noiselessly almost,—leaving a vacant 
spot in the political hemisphere nearly as little 
noticed as that occasioned by the extinction of on 
private among the starry host! But it is not 
communicate or to speculate on the probable issue 
of this, that I have taken up my pen to write to the 
Athenaum. Tranquilly floating in the serener region 
of Art and Literature, high above the storms of pol 
tical passion and the shocks of material changes, the 
Atheneum may turn from the spectacle of perishing 
dynasties to busy itself with the imperishable. 

Of all the consequences of the progress of mankind 
in modern ages, the most important perhaps is the 
certainty that civilization in its highest sense is m 
longer dependent on the fortunes, the caprices, the 
tastes, or the will of the potentates of the earth, but 
is at once the product and the inalienable property 
of the people,—that it no longer has to descend on 
mankind in beneficent showers from above, but wells 
up from a myriad living springs scattered over the 
whole wide extent of society.—So, I am going to tel 
you nothing of our moves in the world of politic— 


Giorgio Vasari, whose reputation northward of the 
Alps rests more on his historical than on his archi 
tectural and pictorial labours, built the edifice i 
question, for Cosmo the First, between 1560 and 
1574. As the name by which it is still ordinarly 
known imports, it was intended for the “ offices” of 
the various magistracies of Florence. The tribunals 
the mint, the Magliabecchian library, &c. still occupy 
the lower parts of the immense building. But tht 
which has rendered the “Uffizi” almost as wd 
known throughout Europe as in Florence is the mag 
nificent and well-nigh unrivalled collection of works 
of Art of every kind which is contained in the uppé 
story of the building. This upper story when Vast 
built the “ Uffizi” was an open “ loggia,” or To0 
and colonnaded terrace, after the fashion of which® 
many examples still remain on the summits of the 
older Florentine palaces. The intercolummiatios 
were afterwards filled with huge windows,—and the 





* “ Modified to suit the extension of the frontage ale 
wards made by the committee, given as that which might 
have been submitted (in lieu of that actually sent in) # 
the second competition, had the instructions prescribed 
that case not been adhered to, or had they been 
in the instance of each competitor.”—There 1s 60 
obscurity in the wording of this paragraph that we a 
scarcely surprised at its having been omitted from 
catalogue. 
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inclosed at a later period when it 
by the magnificent collectors of 
to locate there the artistic 


se entirely 
determined 
Medicean dynasty 


oh with whieh they were endowing their country 


a ee aét. “ 
ae building is not altogether unworthy of its 


ts, and of its reputation ; although the distri- 
pation of its parts is such as to prevent any good 
view being obtained of the principal fagade. This 
three sides of a parallelogram so narrow in 
jon to its length as to merit the appellation 
falane; only prevented from being a cul-de-sac by 
n archway for foot passengers which makes 
« Uffizii” a thoroughfare leading from the Piazza 
e| Granduca to the quay along the Arno,—the arch- 
in question being at the end nearest the river. 
Vasari, in the account which he has left of his own 
gotks, writes thus :— ; 

“It is not long since, about the same period (1560- 
1574) I completed, from a beginning which I had pre- 

usly made, the ‘ Loggia’ and immense fabric of the 
Ofices for the magistrates, which turns towards the 
jma It isthe most difficult and boldest piece of 
gebitecture I have ever undertaken, from being 
funded on the edge of the river, and as it were 
mised up in the air.* But this was necessary as 
yell for other causes as to annex to the building, as 
has been done, the vast corridor which, crossing the 
tiver;t leads from the Ducal Palace to the Pitti 

and garden. This corridor was, by my design 
ad under my superintendence, completed in five 
months, although it is a work which might well be 
thought to have occupied five years.” 

All round the fagade, inclosing on three sides the 
parallelogram which has been described, the archi- 
tect constructed a series of niches, some twenty in 
mmber, destined to receive the statues of Tuscany’s 
geatest men. The appropriation of these required 
doubtless some consideration. Things of even the 
smallest moment are never done in a hurry here,— 
wd Tuscany has paused on her decision in this 
matter nearly three hundred years. At least, it is 
aly a few years since the work of filling up these 
niches was taken in hand in earnest. The task has 
ance then been actively proceeded with, and only 
two or three vacancies now remain to be filled. Of 
the eighteen statues which have been thus erected, 
some are good and some bad as works of Art; but it 
vil be seen from the enumeration of them which I 
am about to give you that an enlightened spirit of 
“hero-worship” has presided over the selection of 
sames to be thus honoured,—that the number of the 
teachers and civilizers of mankind bears the propor- 
tin which it ought to do to that of their destroyers, 
—and that here at least a people is learning to accord 
the name of kero and the meed of heroism to those 
who use other instruments of achieving glory than 
the sword. 

The merit of these statues ranges from very good 
indeed to very bad indeed; and the prices under- 
stood to have been paid to the artists varied from 
600 to 1,000 crowns (from about 130/. to 215/.) It 
may be mentioned as an excuse for the less success- 
ful artists—if indeed it should be so considered—as 
vell as throwing a degree of blame on the authorities 
vho had the giving of the orders, that in nearly every 
mstance the merit and the price have risen together. 
ltistemarkable, also, that the best statues are deci- 
dedly those of the brothers of the chisel; so that it 
might seem as if their disciples of the nineteenth 
century had shown partiality to the great masters of 
their art. 

The statue of Niccold Pisano, by Fedi, is one of 
the best, perhaps the best, of the series. The great 
‘san, whose principal works must still be sought in 
his native city, is represented in the act of con- 
templating with surprised and enlightened admiration, 

ingly expressed in face and attitude, the sculp- 
tures on an antique sarcophagus. It is recorded, 
that the study of such a remnant of classic art 
caused Niccold to modify considerably and improve 
bis early style. The costume of the great sculptor’s 
day has been carefully studied by Fedi in the fres- 





*The foundations had to be raised very considerably 
weve the bank of the Arno, as the building would other- 
Wise have stood ona rapid slope. 
t Over the tops of the little jewellers’ shops which line 
the sides of the Ponte Veechio,— in the manner formerly to 
been seen on Uld London Bridge. 





coes of the Campo Santo at Pisa, and accurately re- | ‘Here, ‘says he, “is the Distillery, as it is called, in 


produced iu this very interesting work. 

The Florentine sculptor Donatello has been admir- 
ably represented by Torrini. He has shown the 
master with chisel in hand, in act to strike,—and the 
whole figure is full of life and motion. The light 
drapery which falls from the shoulders is most skil- 
fully managed so as to hang both naturally and simply 
without appearing at all to interfere with the action 
and motion of the figure. 

Giotto, by Dupre, is also a charming statue. This 
young artist, as the reader may remember, rose a 
year or two ago into sudden reputation from his 
prostrate statue of Abel—a work undoubtedly worthy 
of ranking in the first class of modern sculpture. A 
great deal of professional jealousy was excited at the 
time by the admiration lavished on the then unknown 
artist; and a vast quantity of nonsense talked by 
rivals with more illiberality than science, who wished 


to detract from the merit of the work by maintaining | 


that the various parts of the figure were cast from a 
dead body. A Cain which followed, was decidedly 
far from equal to the Abel, though not without 
merit. The statue of Giotto, though not affording 
scope for so high an order of excellence as those just 
mentioned, is an admirable work. The figure has 
been criticized as rather heavy. But perhaps the 
herdsman-artist whose first boyish studies were rude 
outlines of the figures of the animals which it was 
his business to watch, scrawled with chalk as he 
lay on the hill side,—the untaught result of irre- 
pressible inborn impulse,—perhaps such an one is 





fitly conceived and represented with the stalwart | 


sturdiness of a peasant’s form. 
the day, with a hood covering the head, which is 
bent in an attitude of quiet thoughtfulness, A 
buckled strap is round the loins, in which the 
thumb of one hand is thrust. The pose is not a 
graceful one; but it is admirably full of character 
and highly original. 

The architect and sculptor Andrea Orgagna is also 
an excellent statue. He is represented, compasses 
in hand, in a meditative attitude. 

Benvenuto Cellini, by: Cambi, is in bad taste,— 
fantastic, affected, wholly without dignity. Possibly, 
the artist might defend his work by asserting, not 
without truth, that so his statue best expresses the 
character of him whom it represents. 

Guido Aretino, the musician, by Nencini, is very 
ordinary, heavy and meaningless. 

Of Leonardo da Vinci, by Pampaloni, the same may 
be said. 

Pier Capponi—who is represented in the act of 
tearing the celebrated proposition of surrender made 


The dress is that of | 





by Charles the Seventh, outside the gates of Florence, | 


to which the patriot citizen replied that the besieger’s 
trumpets should be responded to by the city’s bells 
—is a poor work, mean and unmeaning. 

Michael Angelo is better, though by no means 
equal to those mentioned above. 

Dante, by Demi, is bad, poor and weak. The 
great Florentine has been unfortunate in his marble 
immortality. The sitting statue in the cenotaph in 
Santa Croce is execrable—worse than this by Demi. 


chambers where the most skilled masters of the art 
are continually distilling waters of virtue from scented 
flowers and herbs, and drawing oils from drugs and 


| Spices, extracting from them their quintessence and 
| composing unguents and restorative confections, and 


liquors against malignant fevers and against pesti- 
lence and poisons. Here they make medicaments 
and powders of excellent power, and ‘ tostane’ (2), for 
the Grand Duke to carry with him for himself and 
for his court when he travels or goes hunting. He 
gives them also to prelates, ambassadors and nobles; 
and most charitably to all when prompt remedies are 
required, So that in truth as well as in name he 
shows himself a ‘* Medico’ generous to those in need, 
and kind, as seen from many an evident cure of the 
infirm, who find immediate benefit from his treat- 
ment.” 

Most of the Medici dabbled in this kind of trash, 
and some of them expended immense sums in the 
fabrication of certain compounds for which the dis- 
tillery of the “ Uffizii”’ was especially famous. Their 
oil against poisons was celebrated all over Europe. 
A box of these medicaments always formed part of 
the presents made to foreign courts and distinguished 
visitors. Among their most valued and most jealously 
guarded secrets were the “ Unto da fuoco del Siciliano” 
—the “Oro potabile del Pugliesi’’—the “ Polvere 
sonnifere di Gio. Nardi”*—the “ Acqua per levar le 
margine del vajuolo del Duca di Mantova,” &c. But 
I fear you will have already exclaimed “ Ohe! jam 
satis !"__and will, therefore, conclude by requesting 
the reader to pass in thought from the gloomy cham- 
bers where all this trumpery was so seriously con- 
cocted some two centuries since to the sunlight of 
the neighbouring piazza, where the Florentines of 
1849 set up their tree of liberty with its red cap on 
the summit. We have travelled a long way in those 
three or four steps:—may we hope that the tree of 
liberty may prove a somewhat more valuable remedy 
for the ills which it is expected to cure than the 
fondly trusted potions of the old “ Fonderia” ? 

T.A.T. 



























Fine-Art Gossip.—We know not how the Council 
of the Royal Academy of Art are likely to feel under 
the new view of the perils and responsibilities of their 
office; but we think the “life and limb” of a member 
of that body has, considering the nature of the duties 
which devolve on it, been appraised too low hy Ser- 
jeant Adams. Looking to the host of disappointed 
hopes and wounded feelings which the adjudications 
administered in their name must annually create, we 
confess that for ourselves, if any of these may be 
expressed on the head of a Councilman in the very 
emphatic and dangerous language of the bludgeon, 
we should decline serving the office. We think Mr. 
Knight is likely to consider that he is held too 


| cheap in a court of law not to make his duties in the 


| Academy too dear. 






We can somewhat understand, 


| while we abhor, the passionate logic of Mr. Evans,— 


Petrarch, by Leoni, is also bad; little more than | 


a bundle of ill-wrought drapery. 

Boccaccio is but little better,—lumpy and meaning- 
less. 

Farinata degli Uberti, the one Italian who pre- 
ferred his country to his party—and Ferruccio, the 


stern republican—are both stiff figures in armour, | 


with little of either character of dignity. The latter 
figure is not improved by a huge bonnet rouge with 
which the republicans of modern Florence have seen 
fit to decorate it. 

Macchiavelli is bad, and looks only half-finished. 
He is represented in his long secretary's gown, with 
his Jesuit-looking face reposing in pensive guise 
upon his hand. The conception is not altogether 
bad, but the execution is very imperfect. 

Amerigo Vespucci, by Grazzini, and Guicciardini, 



















whose brutal attack on the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy in self-assertion of his own merits as an 
artist against their unfavourable decision we reported 
a week or two ago; but the cool judicial reasoning 
of Mr. Serjeant Adams baffles us. Even under the 
plea of circonstances atténuantes accompanying or 
following the offence, we should think a fine of a few 
pounds an inadequate penalty for a crime which ran 
the risk of being manslaughter ; but Serjeant Adams, 
after expressing his opinion that the offence was 
aggravated by the defendant’s line of defence, esti- 
mated the sum total at 25/7. The defendant's “ posi- 
tion in life” was the reason assigned by the learned 


| Judge for the penal apportionment in question :— 


by Cartei, stand next one another ; and are of mutual | 


assistance, inasmuch as each makes it difficult to say 
of the other that it is the worst in the whole collec- 
tion. 

I will conclude my letter by giving you a curious 













judges who are not learned in the law sense of the 
word will probably be of opinion that this is not a 
reason to be given from the bench at all,—or if it be, 
that in this case it must have enhanced the penalty. 
Taking, then, the addition made for the offensive 
defence, and the multiplication of that by the argu- 
ment of the defendant's “ position in life,” we feel 
that the original price of a bludgeon assault is, as we 
have said, alarmingly smal]l,—and that the Academy 
has failed to find protection in a court of law. Of 


| course, we need not say that the penalty was paid— 


passage anent these same “ Uffizii,"—which I met | 


with the other day in the rarely read and well-nigh 
forgotten historian Filippo Pigafetta. 


} 


and Mr. Richard Evans walked away. 
We understand the Committee on the School of 
Design have concluded their inquiry so far as the 
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taking of evidence is concerned :—and that their next 
meeting willbe for the consideration of the report, 

The ten days’ sale of the first portion of the stock 
of prints belonging to the Messrs. Smith, of Lisle- 
street, printsellers, who have retired from business— 
brought 2,475/. 9s. Some of the lots sold extremely 
well. A fine impression in the first state before the 
arms of the Holy Family, by Edelinck, after Raf- 
faelle, sold for 12/. 5s. ; the Countess of Exeter, by 
Faithorne, after Vandyck, brought 5/. 15s.; the 
Marquis of Worcester, one of the scarcest of Fai- 
thorne’s works, went for 19/7.; the rare Hollar of 
Esther before Ahasuerus, after Paul Veronese, 
realized 77. 10s.; the still rarer Hollar, the Countess 
of Arundel, after Vorsterman—and the rarest of 
Hollar’s works, the Sir Thomas Chaloner, after 





Holbein, each brought 102. 5s. ; the Massacre of the | 


Innocents, by Mare Antonio, after Raffaelle—the 
second plate—a fine impression, and extremely rare, 
was sold for 17/. 15s. ; the engravings by Mare An- 
tonio brought 167. 10s., and 182. each. The collec- 
tion of the works of Andrea Meldolla made by Mr. 
Ford, the Author of ‘ The Hand-book for Spain,’ sold 
for higher sums than connoisseurs imagined they 
would bring. 

The very interesting collection of Italian and other 
pictures made by Mr. W. Coningham is announced 
for sale by Messrs. Christie 
next month. Among them 


& Manson on the 9th of 
will be found several | 





specimens of such early painters of the Venetian | 


School as Carlo Crivelli, Marco Basaiti, Cima di 
Conegliano, Giovanni Bellini, Bonvicino, Giorgione, 
Bonitazio, Titian, Paolo Veronese,and Bassano. There 
are examples by Filippo and Filippino Lippi, Polla- 
guolo, Albertinelli, Luca Signorelli, Granacci, Gerino 
di Pistoja, Mantegna, and Fra Bartolomeo. There 
is also a Raffaelle from the collection of Prince Ga- 


brielli, and a Sebastian del Piombo once belonging | 


to Sir Thomas Baring. The cartoon for the picture 
attributed to Raffaelle which belongs to Mr. Rogers 
isalso among the lots. 

Philo-Jersey—whose letter is alluded to elsewhere 
—informs us that the “ Le Capelain Gallery” will 
eventually be purchased for the island. It at pre- 
sent contains between one and two hundred of Le 
Capelain’s best water-colour works: many of them, 
our correspondent says, very fine,—and most so to 
those best imbued 
Jersey atmosphere and scenery. 

War and insurrection are inevitably iconoclasts ; 
and much injury it isto be feared has been done to 
the cause of Art in the many European capitals 
where they have shown their heads. Meanwhile, 
Lord Brougham has obtained from M. Manzoni, who 
is now in London, an assurance that no works of Art 
have been removed from their places in Rome either 
by himself or by any parties whatever. 

In Paris, the monument proposed to be erected to 
the memory of the late Archbishop has been re-com- 
mitted to competition—the first attempt having 
failed to produce an acceptable design. The pro- 
gramme issued by the Directory of the Fine Arts 
prescribes to the candidates the model of a statue 
on a pedestal decorated with bas-reliefs, and having 
the two inscriptions — 

Le bon pasteur donne sa vie pour ses brcbis, 

Puisse mon sang étre le dernier versé! 
The statue is not to be less than 2 métres 20 cen- 
times high,—and the total height of the monument 
is not to exceed 4 métres 50 centimes. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN 


GRAND MORNING 
May 30. The Programr 
the Silowtag y Operas : niramide,’ ‘ Lucrezia B 
biere,’ vanni, * leet ia di Lammermoor,’ * Don Pasquale, 
*Ma td s Huguenots,’ &c.—with Madame Grisi and Ma- 

ame Persiani, Miss C. Hayes and Madame Dorus-Gras, Mdlle. 
Corbari and Madame Macfar on, Mdlle. de Meric and Mdlle 
Angri. Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Lavia. Mr. Sims 8 Rec ves, 
Signor Tamburini and Signor Ro , Sig liafi 
i M. Massol and Signor M “M. 


oko COVENT GARDEN, 


CONCEE on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
will emt &. ‘e the principal features of 


























Dre w wil play 








a Fan a on the Pianoforte. ior Bottesini a Solo on the 
Contra-Basso. The Hungarian Vocatists will sing two of their 
favourite Morceaux. The Orchestra will perform Beethoven's 
Overture to * Leonora,’ Rossini’ 's Overture to * Semira ate and 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘Midsummer Night's Dre * The 
celebrated Prayer (without Accompaniment) from the "Market 
Scene in * Masaniello’ by the full Chorus. Conduct or. Mr. ru. 





Prices of Admission : — Boxes, 4l. 48. ; 
ditto, 11. 11s. Gd, ; Orchestra Stalls, 15s. ; Amphith entre ditto, 
Pit, 58.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. Commence at half past 1.— Tic’ kets, 
Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre. 


ditto, 52 








with “the spirit of the hues” of 
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PHILHARMONIC SUCIETY Subscribers an and | 
Public ond > Seo ag the SIXTH CONCERT will 
ts ce > HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY 

NG ne 23. Fsthadedlea, —Sinfonia, No. 1, Beethoven— 





Serenade ak llegro, Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder, Mendelssohn 


—Overture, ‘Leonora,’ Beethoven — Sinfonia in a Minor, No. 3, 
Mendelssohn — Overture, *The Alchemist.’ Spohr. Vocal Per- 
Jetty de a and M. Wa Conductor, Mr. 


form ners. _ Mdile. urtel. 
C ingle Tickets, 12. uble Tickets, 12. 10a., Triple Tickets, 
58., to be obtained of M s. Add ison, 210, Regent Street 


MUSICAL UNION.—ERNST, HALLE, DELOFFRE, HILL, 
and PIATTIL.—On TUESDAY NEXT will be —— Quartett 
in G, No. 81, Haydn; Trio, No. 1, p Minor, op. Mendelesoha : 
Qu with F ugue), Beethoven. A¢ ieee for $ - 
hal guinea h, to be had of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent r 
Membe = can pay for visitors at the dvors. Director, J. Ella. 


ite SC nol LHOFF will give a GRAND CONCERT on 
TUESDAY 2NING, May 29. at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
when > w ills e nv é following pie of his own composition : 
a o Brill, ant —Bs ‘ 









Fa 































arolle—Chanson & Boire—Souvenir de la 

id Bréiagne — ¢ id Caprice—and his Carnival of Venice. 

Vo ul Performers: Mdlle, Nissen, the Misses Williams, Herr Sti- 
gelli, Herr Schénhoff, and Mr. George ker. Instrumentalists : 





ar’ 
Ilerr Ahna; Pianoforte, 





>», Signor Briccialdi ; Violin, Ilerr 
Schulhoff. Conductor, Herr Kuhe. To commence - half- past 8 
o'clock precisely.” Tic kets, ls. 6d. : Reserved Se to be had 
of Messrs. R. Cocks & Co. 6, New Burlington Street at ‘all Music- 


selle rs, and at the Rooms. 
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NG, Ma 





a GOFFRIE’S 
s moons on WE 
| 8 oeloek yen lists : 

the Misses Pyne, | 
inh ff. Instrume 
ated vocalist, 


ANNU AT, Cp ye 
2DNESDAY 
Miss “Teas 








tt 
V. Wallace. See 8. ef 
Herr Goffrie. 50, Sts muha spe Street, ccutogten' Cc Sreacent, and at the 
principal Music W arelo uses 








QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS 3H ANOV] oR Bou AR m= sy — 
‘ e of Her Most Gracious Majesty QUL 
al Higt ~<a oe Albert, Her Royal Hig shness‘the Dos as 
cir Roval Highnesses the Duke a nd Duchess of 

€ Theiritos al Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Duchess uf Mecklenburgh +7 elitz.—MI1 SENT respectfully 








SS MEs 





announces that her G ND MORNING CONCERT will take 
at theabove Roon HLURKSDAY., May 3ist, 1849. To com- 
t f-past Two ock precisely. 


On which occasion she 
Artistes :—Vocal. Malle. 
Miss l.. Pyne 





‘ t 
Henriette Nissen, Miss Lucombe, M Pyne, 














Messent, Miss Wailace, Miss 5 . aude 3 Dolby ; 
Pischek. Mr. Bodda, Mr. Bur » Sims Reeves. Instru- 
mental. Miss Kate oy Madam nd Mons. 8: crong a al 
ductor, Mr. W Vallace. T ic panereed | Seats ‘ 
to be had of Miss ‘aaa. 10, Cork St Piceadilly ; “Gaumee 
Beale & Co. ; and at the princi; me Mu sic wv archouses. 

Mr. RICHAR > RLAGROVE begs to ar inounce his fi t CON- 
CERTINA CONCERT which will take place at the are ERT 
ROOMS, 71, Mortimer Street, on the morning of THURSVAY 
NEXT. 


at 30 clock, on which occasion he will be as a by the 

Miss¢ s W illiams, Signor Giulio Regondi (who will pertor 
» ( &e., will pla y in the conc 

jlo on the Violin. < 

at the above Roonis, 20, Conc 









HERR ERNST wi ill give a GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
with fall Orchestra, on MON DAY, J une 4 at the Hanover Square 
and in the ree of the evening will a 
the f Mowing picees composed by him :— All 









—Airs Hongrois Variés— Rondo Pap ) a 

first time in England)—and his Fantaisie sur 11 Pix Principal 
Vocalists: Malle Jetty oa Miss Doll and Herr_Pischek. 
inetramentalts sts: . Pianoforte ; 1 » Mr. Bene- 
lict; Leader, Mr. Willy is ich, may be obtained at 





, One Guine: 1, to be had 


only of Messrs. Cramer & Co., and Mes Cc. & R, Olivier, 
















y ANNUAL CONCERT.—Under — imme- 
iate Patron ler Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, Hi 
Koyal Highness Prince ALBERT, and all . Royal F amil 
M BENEDICT begs to announce that his ANNUAL MORN 





‘ERT will take place on FRIDAY, 





ion 





22, in the ( 
. } 










Ce oncert t om of HER MAJESTY’S THEA 
scale of grandeur as on former years.- .~ ted 
number of tickets, 10s. 6d. exch, to the al 
Musicsellers aud Libraries; and of ee ‘sane 2, Manchester 
Square, 

Concerts OF THE WEEK. =" W. S. Bennett 


always treats the world to a composer's concert. 
What that is we need not againdefine. On Monday he 
played his pianoforte Concerto in F minor, the middle 
movement of which is one of his happiest inspirations. 
So good is the whole work as to make us reproachful 
and resentful towards one burying “his talent m 
a napkin” as Mr. Bennett seems disposed to do. 
Knowing by heart the bead-roll of difficulties which 
could be quoted as standing betwixt the London 
professor and the exercise of creative power,—we are 


still remorseless enough to declare that, till they are 
despised for Art’s sake by those like Mr. W. S. 


3ennett, who could in a reasonable degree despise 
them—however much we may hear about progress in 
classical music, we shall contribute little towards it. 
Further, we are convinced that a resolute determina- 
tion to devote a certain portion of time to composition, 
if accompanied by only a moderate regard for Eng- 
lish tastes and English wishes, would at no distant 
period repay the “determiner” in that form of 
profit perpetual refefence to which is allowed too 


the | 











| stir composer's ambition could be cited than he on er 
On Monday last Exeter Hall was crowded re part 0 ba 
if Exeter Hall had never been befure crews Get 
this season—when Mr. Hullah’s Chorus san - ee rue 
‘Acis and Galatea.’ What is more, the music Of that yet a 
lovely serenata sounded larger, fresher—egsential} rt t 
more inventive—than the second act of Weber, err J 
* Oberon,’ which followed. It was excelle ently dna = tes 
Herr Pischek’ $ appearance as the Polyphemus an — the 
great attraction. The part is perhaps too low for ne “ 
his voice— or, to speak more precisely, he has forced pont 8 
his voice falsetto-wards till it has become too high ~ thar 
for the part. He was, moreover, naturally ANXioug a her 
about his E nglish words—which, indeed, must x oe or 
found singularly “dark” to understand and gr. «Giorno | 
tesquely difficult to enunciate by a foreigner; by 4 recor 
‘O ruddier than the cherry’ and its recitatiye Were ‘Serbami 
capitally given by him,—as also was his part in the Senirami 
trio. Miss A. Williams was Galatea, — Mr. Sing rt, a8 0 
Reeves, Acis: the latter singing his songs with great HB arist; bu 
effect but so careless in the duett ‘ Happy we been if a 
to merit rebuke. We have noticed of late an jp. were We 
creasing indifference and hurry in Mr. Reeves’s de. without ¢ 
meanour in the orchestra,—which should also be MM pyrodi’s 


corrected, as more disturbing than happy in effect, 
Mr. Benson (Damon) is nem. con. the best English 
second tenor we recollect:—only not a first one 
because Nature has made his voice delicate rather 


gecents 
artist. Wl 
Macread 
feeling fe 


than commanding; but his execution, style, and J gnilewh 
expression are sound and attractive, and he i is warmly [i petween 
to be recommended to every classical concert- giver I Jp fact, 
and those * having Oratorios.” Between the parts I dismiss | 
were sung two clever choral songs by Miss Macirone: words in 
the second of these, a quaint and muscular ditty, to HP of Wor 
the well-known burden — “flat p 
I'm ragged and torne and true— Malle. 
won one of the many encores of the evening.—~We praises ¢ 
have still to speak in the highest praise of Miss tuition « 
Lucombe's delivery of ‘Ocean, thou mighty mon J this fac 
ster,’ from ‘Oberon.’ The scena is not a favourite HH exhibiti 
with us, despite the manifold descriptive beauties J favoure 
which it contains:—there exists, perhaps, no piece J impress 
of soprano display (Euryanthe’s bravura in the thin & agility ' 
act of Weber's chevalresque opera excepted), more sessing. 
| desperately trying to the singer: since the utmost J passed 
| energy is called for, while the least touch of rant J voice cc 
would convert the last movement into a series of un- JH excepti 
lovely screams. The true line midway has never Mj were a 
been better kept than by Miss Lucombe. Her deli- throug! 
very of the text was poetical and refined, and her J bad, t! 
complete mastery over herself no less than over her JM band 
music was felt in her intonation, which was faultles J piteous 
in spite of every temptation to the contrary “laid Jj itom tl 
out’’ by the vocal extravagance of the composition Jj and fa 
—We are informed that ‘Elijah’ will be sung forthe J vouchs 
first time by Mr. Hullah’s chorus on the 20th of fj Madar 





largely to decide the English musician’s career.— | 
There was much good music performed at Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Concert. The novelties of whom we have not 
heretofore spoken were Miss Andrews, a pupil of Sir 
George Smart—and M. Wartel from Paris, who we 
believe has enjoyed much reputation in France for | 
his singing of Schubert’s songs. This we cannot as 
yet accredit. 


“O rare Handel!” What stronger example to| new cast of ‘Les Huguenots..—We perceive that 


June. The principal solo parts will be taken by 
Herr Pischek, Miss Lucombe, and possibly, we are 
glad to hear, by Mrs, Shaw. 

The last of Miss and Mr. Day’s three Matinées of 
well-selected classical music was held on Thursday. 
Herr Pischek was the vocal star, restored to his 
finest voice; the other singers were Miss Wallace, 
Miss Andrews, and Mr. Bodda. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Malle. Alboni has 
improved in skill and variety as a songstress since 
last year; but whether her resolution to emancipate 
herself from the limitations of her natural occu- 
pation will ultimately redound to her benefit or not 
may already be questioned. Loss of power in the 
lower tones, loss of certainty in the upper ones, rarely 
fail to attend the metam orphosis of a contralto into 
soprano ; while the former voice, even if as impressive 
and extensive as Mdlle. Angri’s, never possesses that 
brightness — that mordant quality indispensable 
to her who is to dominate in the rich and powerful 
concerted music of modern Opera. Even in the case 
of Madame Malibran and her sister, this inevitable 
condition was and is but evaded by an adroitness of 
musical resource and an energy of dramatic genius 
of which the Garcias have the monopoly —being 
exceptions, not examples. Though every bar a 
Rosina’s music in ‘11 Barbiere’ is deliciously sung 
by Mdlle. Alboni (inclusive of Betly’s hearty Ty 
rolienne in the lesson-scene), the brilliancy of the 
opera is lost. Some notice of the new Ninetta in 
‘La Gazza Ladra’ is of necessity postponed to the 
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a Sa toate a ‘i 
—Thurday next Malle. Alboni is to essay the 
ry f Zerlina in * Don Giovanni.” This—as a 
yt challenge to Covent Garden—appears to us 
om “a strong measure.” : . : 

On Tuesday, * Semiramide’ was given in the most 
ed and slovenly manner possible, in order to 
mbine the Arsace of Malle. Alboni with the Semi- 

ide of Malle. Parodi. “ How fat this fell, let 
= Far tell!” There were encores, recalls, &c, &c.; 
ot the invitation of very languid applause in the 
ferest possible hands. The new prima donna’s vocal 

ecution Was on the whole more genuine and com- 
in te than in ‘ Norma,’—her singing in ‘Se la vita’ 
os her best effort; but the steadily im perfect pitch 
of her organ was most painfully to be felt in the 
‘Giorno d‘orror,’ where the voices moved in thirds, 
and reconciled us to the excision of the earlier duett 
‘Serbami ognor.—Malle. Parodi’s performance of 
Seniramide Was NO advance on that of Norma. The 

rt, as offering fewer situations, demands a greater 
artist; but its capabilities seem to us not to have 
heen in any respect comprehended. Twice or thrice 
were We treated to an attitude @ la Pasta prepared 
githout any concealment,—and throughout, Mdlle. 
Parodi's recitatives were delivered in tones and 
aecents a8 little natural as those of the provincial 


the world would gladly prolong—we know of no spell 





ati who would fain be Siddonian, or imitate 
Macready; but we failed to discern any original 


feeling for the stage, —and were puzzled by the serene | 


gnile which settled naturally on the face of the actress 
between spasm and spasm, solemnity and solemnity. 
In fact, we should be disposed at once and finally to 
dismiss the subject, with the well-remembered four 
yords in which the Edinburgh Review made an end 
of Wordsworth’s poetry—but for an objection to 
“flat prophecy” —and because we are told that 
Malle. Parodi, resolute to succeed in spite of the 
prises of fulse friends, has placed herselt under the 
tuition of a strict and competent singing-master. In 
this fact there is more promise than in any of the 
exhibitions with which our public has hitherto been 
favoured by her.—Signor Cole‘ti’s 4ssur was a fine and 
impressive performance; exhibiting, too, more vocal 
agility than we had credited Signor Coletti with pos- 
sing. Nor must Signor Bartolini’s Idreno be 
passed over, as evincing in addition to a pleasing 
voice considerable executive facility. —Thus, with one 
exception, the materials for an excellent performance 
were assembled : nevertheless, the ensemble was, 
throughout, of third-rate quality. ‘The chorus was 
bad, the orchestra worse: there was no military 
band on the stage--and the mise en scéne showed 
piteous signs of age and decay, all the more rivetting 
ftom the length of time that the threadbare temples 
and faded palm-trees were displayed before any one 
vouchsafed to come out and “ enchant the ear.” 
Madame Frezzolini and Madame Gazzaniga (who 
were promised for Her Majesty's Theatre) are to 
come at all, they should come quickly, since thie 
sason is fleeting rapidly. Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi has 
taken wing (for is not she winged?) The plight into 
which “the world of Dance” has fallen—inevitable 
consequence of false excitements, first for, and then 
ogainst it—is told in the fact that in ‘ Electra,’ an 
elegant and poetical ballet with pretty music, neither 
fableau nor pas got encore or bouquet,—and we sus- 
pect that its cardinal attraction has been “ the lime 
light” in the very picturesque last scene. 

Royat Trautan Orrra, Covent Garpen.—To 
borrow a City phrase, “ business” has looked up at 
the Royal Italian Opera since Mr. Beale has resumed 
its management. This has been done under consider- 
able disadvantages; not the least of these being the 
—what shall we call it 2—of Signor Ronconi,—who 
among first-class artists enjoys the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the most prodigal of promisers and 
the most disobliging of performers—On Tuesday 
‘LaSonnambula’ was given, with Madame Persiani for 
itsheroine—it is said preparatorily to her retirement 
ftom the stage. She will leave behind her no vocal- 
ism comparable with her own in point of science, 
fanciful brililiancy, exquisite style, and expression. 
Were such a feat possible with Time, as it was said 
that a late despotic and nervous peeress could accom- 
plish with the Great Western Railway—namely, the 
slackening of its express speed when she was “ in the 
train" could “the old Sorcerer with scythe and glass” 
be charmed into creeping with some whose youth 


If | 


more likely to work the miracle than the “ Ah non 
giunge” of Persiani. 

The last has been a week of legitimate success for 
Mr. Sims Reeves; who, besides his appearance on 
Tuesday as the Elvino to Madame Persiani’s incom- 
parable Amina, did good service to his theatre by 
singing the * Rataplan’ couplets in ‘Gli Ugonotti’ on 
Thursday. If grand opera had no other effect than 
that of encouraging such civilities, its naturalization 
would be truly valuable as training to our English mu- 
sicians, who have been too sparingly alive to the grace 
ofself- postponement for Music's sake. Having loudly 
expressed our vexation at certain mistakes made by 
our best tenor for popularity’s sake, it behoves us no 
less emphatically to call attention to every better 
advised and bettcr executed step on his part; 
desiring, as we do, nothing more than occasion to be 
proud of one from whom we expected so much at 
the outset. The success of Mr. Sims Reeves was 
complete; as, indeed, his singing of the part of Elvino 
deserved, 

Who can avoid fancying that certain operas—like 
other ill-starred creatures—were born to be neglect- 
fully treated, while others were predestined “to have 
the crown”? It appears, for the present, impcssible 
to make ‘Guillaume Tell’ popular in England. 
Neither is the ‘Robert’ of Meyerbeer graciously 
accepted here. On the other hand, ‘ Gli Ugonotti’ 


























has possessed itself of “the town”: and well, in truth 
it may, when performed as it has been and is per- 
formed at Covent Garden. The execution of the 
work on Thursday was, as a whole, superb: the 
cast, with the exception of Signors Mario's and 
Marini’s characters, being entirely new as regards 


the principal singers. The Queen is Madame Dorus- | 


Gras, vice Madame Castellan—the Page Mdlle. 
Angri for Mdlle. Alboni—Madame Grisi is this year 


the Valentinc—M. Massol the Nevers—M. Tagliafico | 
We may return to these novelties,—all | 
| of which were successful: content for the moment | 
Madame Grisi’s | 
| singing and acting are nothing short of wonderful. 


the St. Bris. 
to record one complete triumph. 


To carry away her public as she did on Thursday in 


a style of opera new to her, at the present stage of 


her career, and immediately succeeding in the part 
to one of the subtlest and most impassioned tragic 


| actresses whom the world has ever seen, argues a 
power for which even we were unprepared,—highly | 
When the history of | 


as we have always rated her. 
musical drama shall come to be written, the duration 
of Madame Grisi’s gifts—the versatility of her talent, 
her beauty of voice and person, and her impulsive 
dramatic energy will figure far more importantly 
than persons who judge an artist by a solitary part 
or by the sensation gained for a season would readily 
admit. ‘Gli Ugonotti’ bids fair to become more 
attractive than it was in 1848, because it is this year 
better understood, 





Drury Lane. — The German Opera is oddly 
managed this year; the corps and its performances 
seeming to be collected and mancuvred fortuitously 
rather than with any reference to the production of 
effect by gaining a character. Singers “ come out” 
and go in on some unaccountable principle of 
variety, totally at variance with the wise tactics of 
Mr. Mitchell as shown in his management of the 
French Opera. Herr Formés, who is described as 
the best living German basso, is still behind the 
curtain: so is Madame Palm-Spatzer. ‘The former, 
however, is advertised to sing on Monday in ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte.? Herr Pischek has not appeared since 
his début in the maudlin ‘ Nachtlager’ of Kreutzer; 
‘Fidelio’ was played on an Italian night,—that is, 
against two popular operas—and with a cast any- 
thing rather than Herculean. Mdlle. Walder and 
Mdlie. Babnigg were the two ladies. On Monday, on 
the contrary, when a good work might have drawn a 
large audience, patience was assailed by Flotow’s in- 
comparably feeble ‘Stradella.’ Year by year, are we 
more and more amazed at thesmall number of persons 
employed in musical administration who know their 
business. It would seem true, however strange, that 
the German singers are only partially available in the 
small repertory of established German operas which 
the English desire to hear. Why else have we not had 
the‘ Euryanthe’?—a work which if well given iscertain 





to attract its dozen full houses. Or it our guests com- 


manced the important novelties of their own country, 
we might hope to have our curiosity gratified with 
regard to one of the three operas by Herr Wagner. 
With regard to his last—the * Tannhauser‘—we per- 
ceive that M. Liszt has addressed an elaborate and 
pleasantly-written feuilleton of analysis and pane- 
gyric to the Journal des Débats: and though this 
be open to “translation,” it is still, as we have said, 
naturally provocative of English curiosity. 

Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—M. Boisselot’s 
opera ‘ Ne touchez pas a la Reine’ was played on 
Monday last at the St. James*s Theatre with com- 
plete success. The unmusical few who read the 
Atheneum will not be sorry for the postponement 
of our notice thereof, rendered inevitable by the 
pressure of “events.”—-The same reason must limit 
to a simple announcement our notice of the ‘Crea- 
tion,’ as performed last night by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 

We hear that London is likely to gain by Stutt- 
gart’s loss,—caused, it may be feared, by the un- 
settled state of affairs in Germany. Herr Molique, 
we are told, meditates remaining permanently in 
England. Whether as a solo performer, a player of 
chamber-music, a composer, or a master for composi- 
tion, we can hardly fail largely to profit by the 
residence of a professor of such very high quality. 

When the half-dozen concerts about to be given 


| by “that enterprising man” M. Jullien at Exeter 

































































Hall were last week announced, we had small idea 
of the magnitude of the “ enterpriser’s” intentions; 
which, though put forth with more of “the drum 
and trumpet” than we can approve, and not clear of 
features ad captandum, have still their magnificent side 
and their points by which the Artist no less than the 
Amateur will be seized and interested. ‘The orchestra 
is to consist of four hundred performers. The best solo 
violinists in London, headed by Herr Ernst, and the 
best pianists, including Herr Hallé and others, are to 
appear;—to say nothing of M.Vivier, &c. &c. There 
are to be an English chorus and the German chorus; 
also the Hungarian dozen of singers. The list of prin- 
cipal vocalists, too, is correspondingly ample and varied. 
Great works are advertised as about to be performed : 
the Symphonies of Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn,—the ‘ Desert’ of M. Félicicen David,—also the 
music from Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp de Silésie.’ We 
have heard, too, of commissions given to resident 
composers for new compositions. It seems hardly 
possible in the present over-crowded state of “ the 
season” that this machinery can work as smoothly 
as might be wished; since the quantity and quality 
of music promised and the affluence of artists 
engaged for these six concerts would in olden times 
have sufficed for an entire spring,—and we are 
rapidly approaching that refinement of taste to 
which a little music well performed is more accept- 
able than “¢ As another 








a dose” ill administered. 
quietus to the foolish and aimless benefit concert with 
a pianoforte accompaniment, this new essay merits 
support,—and insomuch only as it is patchy, miscel- 
laneous, and comprehensive of inferior music, it 
should be discouraged. Make what we will of the fact, 
the old concert-monarchy is in a fair way of being 
revolutionized; and all “ High Transparencies,” 
whether gentle or simple, ancient or modern, 
Philharmonic Directors or Benefit-Mongers, must 
prepare to see their empire taken away from them 
if, in place of the wisdom of the times, they content 
themselves with merely the wisdom of their ancestors. 
But there is enough in M. Jullien’s programme to 
quicken speculation in more ways than one. It is im- 
possible, for instance, not to perceive that if this 
fashion of orchestral concerts spreads, the Hanover 
Square Rooms run some danger of being deserted ; 
yet it is no less probable that after awhile the count- 
less discomforts of Exeter Hall will make themselves 
felt as intolerable. Why, therefore, will not some 
enterprising person in good time make provision of a 
good music-room by way of mezzo fermine,—building, 
for instance, upon the vacant ground in Leicester 
Square ? 

The Gazette Musicale records a recent transaction 
in its way as droll as most of the whimsicalities 
which gladden this weary world. “ The inhabitants 
of Dordrecht” (to paraphrase from the French) “have 
written to the authors of ‘ Le Prophéte, a letter of 








thanks for their having given a part (un réle) to their 
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town in the above noble work, &c. &c.,—and thus 
reminded Europe of its existence by a sort of poetical 
and musical illustration!” Dutch gratitude, then, 
would seem to be as sensitive as Dutch courage is 
spiritual._Meanwhile, the Thédire Vaudeville of 
Paris would hardly be in its vocation if the new Opera 
and its subject were not “ improved” by a sharp piéce 
d’occasion. This is called, ‘Z’ Ane a Baptiste ;’ and 
the afiche impudently announces that “a parody 
of this work is played at the Thédtre de la Nation,” 
(the Grand Opéra.)—Mdlle. Caroline Prévost has 
appeared with success at the Opéra Comique. 

fdlle. Lavoye is about to leave that theatre,—being 
“swept out,” so we fancy, by the rival roulades of 
Madame Ugalde-Bancé. 

French theatres have sustained a heavy loss, 
in the death of Madame Dorval. This lady was 
among the “unattached” in the dramatic world 
rather than a settled star,—and some twenty years 
ago, when Romanticism began to stir in the plays 
of Victor Hugo, DeVigny, and others who frightened 
from their propriety the classical public of the 
Thédtre Frangais, she was a favourite tragic heroine. 
One of the most famous among the parts which she 
“ created” was the Kitty Bell of M. de Vigny’s 
‘Chatterton.’ She was also more recently—unless 
our memory play us false—the original Zucréce in 
M. Ponsard’s over-praised tragedy. In our judgment, 
however, touchingand impassioned asshe was, Madame 





Dorval was not clear of a certain coarseness of style ; 
and this was felt all the more from her being again and | 
again placed in comparison—not tosay antagonism— | 
with that mostrefined of actresses, Mdile. Mars. After | 
the sad and simple announcement of the sudden de- | 
cease of an artist whose return to the classical theatre | 
of Paris wasin negotiation, a piece of tinsel sentiment 
will sound like a bar of dance-music after the toll of 
a passing bel!; but the manner in which M. Dumas 
communicated the sad news to M. Janin is too 
genuine a piece of Dumas-ware to be passed over. 
“ Decidedly,” says the magniloquent Marquis de la | 
Pailletterie, “Art isa great thing,—for Heaven treats | 
it at this moment as it treateth all other greatness.” 
—Mdlle. Maillet, a young French actress of promise, | 
is, also, dead. 

M. Franconi, like our own Ducrow, raised “equita- 
tion” almost to the level of Art; and thus his recent 
decease claims announcement. He is another “cele- 
brity” (after its kind) gone from the world of amuse- 
ment in Paris. 

Foreign journals announce the recent decease of 
Herr Otto Nicolai. He is lamented as a composer 
of worthy sacred music,— while his ‘ Templario,’ 
founded on the story of ‘Ivanhoe,’ has kept a 
certain hold upon the German public frequenting 
the Italian opera-houses at Vienna and Berlin. The 
work, so far as we know it, justified some hope that 
its writer might produce something better for the 
musical theatres of Europe. _ Herr Nicolai had not | 
reached his fortieth year. He was Kapellmeister at | 
Berlin. 

Two new five-act plays are immediately forth- 
coming. One by Mr. Henry Spicer, entitled ‘The 
Witch Wife,’ on Monday next;—the other entitled 
‘Strathmore,’ by Mr. Westland Marston, in the 
course of a fortnight. The former will be produced 
at the Marylebone Theatre; the latter—which is in 
rehearsal—at the Haymarket. 

The New York papers report the death of the 
American actor Cooper,—who had been for many 
years in retirement from his professional labours. In 
early life Mr. Cooper was a pupil of the philosophical 
novelist, Godwin. 


} 





MISCELLANEA 

The Marquise de Soyecourt.—The extinction of an 
existence which belonged to a former generation has 
created some little commotion in the religious world. 
The Marquise de Soyecourt, superior and foundress of 
the Carmelites, expired in the arms of the sisterhood 
on Monday last. Allied to all the noble houses in 
the kingdom, celebrated in her youth for her great 
beauty, possessed of immense wealth and influence, 
she sacrificed while yet in the prime of existence 
every advantage which the world can afford in order 
to devote herself to a religious life. She expended 
the greater part of her fortune in the purchase of 
the ancient Convent of the Carmes,—so celebrated for 


| will find in Manning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ under 





the horrible massacre which took place when the 


Septembriseurs broke into the prisons at Paris. 
She succeeded only two years ago in accomplishing 
the great object for which she had lived,—that of 
founding a retreat for the aged and infirm members 
of the priesthood; at the head of which is placed the 
Abbé Poyet, the single individual who escaped that 
frightful butchery in the little chapel of the convent. 
He is still hale and hearty, labouring under no other 
infirmity than the lameness occasioned by the break- 
ing of both his ancle joints when he leaped over the 
wall unobserved while slaughter was going on around 
him. It is like a dream of the past to behold him 
sometimes kneeling in prayer before the very altar 
which was used as the block whereon were beheaded 
his fellow-prisoners. The dark crimson stains of 
blood are still visible over the stone flooring, and 
ascend in dismal] splashes almost to the very roof. 
By a singular obstinacy, which can be accounted for 
only by some secret souvenir unknown to all save 
herself, Madame de Soyecourt would never consent 
to either the cleansing of the walls or the conceal- 
ment of the flooring; but, as if she experienced a 
gloomy pleasure in the contemplation of these me- 
mentos of violence and murder, has suffered them to 
remain until this hour in the very state wherein the 
events of that fatal 2nd of September had left them. 
— Correspondent of the Atlas. 
Hall of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, May 21. | 
Nell Gwynne.—In a recent notice of the ‘Memorials of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time’ [see ante, p. 295), you pointed 
out an error of mine in stating that ‘‘from Nell Gwynne’s 
will it appears that her real name was Margaret Symcott.” 
Having neglected to note my references, | was unable at the 
time to recover quotable evidence,—though I had for my own 
»rivate satisfaction information derived from one of Pretty 
Nelly’s own direct descendants. The following notes may 
be curious to some; and will suffice to show that the error, 
if it be one, is of a much older date than my pages. Nell 
Gwynne in the codicil to her will recommends to the Duke 
of St. Alban’s, her son by Charles IL, ‘* That his Grace would 
please to lay out 207. yearly for the releasing of poor debtors 
out of prison every Xmas day,” &c. Various reasons, such 
as the arrest of Nell’s father, a poor gentleman, &c., have 
been assigned to account for thisand other of her charitable 
acts towards poor debtors. Whatever be the true one, you 


the head of ‘*‘ Legacies and Donations to the Poor Debtors 
on the Common Side of the County Gaol, heretofore known 
as the White Lion Prison” (Vol. iii., Appendix, p. xvii, 
‘*Mrs. Margaret Symcott (or Elleanor Gwynn), sixty-five 
penny loaves every eight weeks, from the Chamberlain's 
office.” A similar charity appears among the donations to 
the King’s Bench Prison (/bid. p. xxii.), and which would 
appear to have been painted up among the list of donors so 
recently as 1802. But still more explicit, if possible, is the 
following : —** Charitable Donations to the Prisoners in the 
Marshalsea. * Mrs. Margaret Symcott (i.e. King Charles's 

Elleanor Gwynn) sixty-five penny loaves every eight weeks; | 
paid by the Chamberlain” (Ibid. p. xxxi.) Perhaps some of 

the zealous antiquaries of Middlesex or Surrey can say 

whether any relic of Nell’s charities still exist under either | 
of the names to which she would appear to have laid | 
claim, or which she seems to have had assigned to her.—I | 
am, &e, DANIEL WILSON. | 


Caution to Artists. Mr. A. F. West, a young artist, | 
died on the 23rd; and after a post mortem examina- | 
tion, a jury returned a verdict *‘That the deceased | 
died from the effects of carbonate of lead.” 





It | 
appeared that he was in the habit of drawing his 
brushes through his lips. Builder. 

Art for the Million.—The Minister of the Interior 
has submitted to the King, in Brussells, a proposi- 
tion for his Government to undertake the publication 
of cheap prints for circulation among the humble 
classes. They are to comprise the historical events 
of the country, portraits of eminent persons, remark- 
able monuments and antiquities, as well as local 
views. A series will also be executed relative to 
the Natural Sciences, Rural Economy, the Arts 
and Sciences, the Marine and Commerce. The 
religious pictures of the great masters of the Flemish 
school will furnish a contingent; and no subject will 
be admitted but those of instructive tendency or a 
moral purpose,—and drawn with correctness of form, 
They are particularly intended for the use of schools. 
—and will bear inscriptions in the French and 
Flemish languages. By a decree of the King, dated 
Nov. 29, 1848, the Minister of the Interior is 
authorized to carry the proposal into execution. 
The prints will all be from wood engravings,—and 
are to be sold at two sous (one penny) each. The 
additional expenses that will be incurred are to be 
defrayed from the amount charged in the budget for 
the advancement of the Fine Arts.—Art-Journal. 

Gem-Enamelling.—Waving your journal from its com- 
mencement, lam no stranger to the courtesy extended by 





you to inquiries or remarks on such subjects as you lee 
deemed worthy of notice in the Atheneum and | 

encouraged by this to address you in reference toa ~ 
ment in the number for April the 28th [ante, Pp. 440 Ste 
subject is, some specimens of gem-enamelling —and 

statement that Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge Pp “ 
patent for the same.—I obtained a patent for ourean 
on glass in July, 1847,—which patent was conveyed t - 
T. Lane of Birmingham, last year; and I do not heen & 
there is now existing any other patent for gem-pai 
Owing to unfortunate circumstances, not under the 


of the parties concerned, my invention has not ote 
brought before the public. I may perhaps just state 


I was led to the experiments resulting in the art I call gen. 
painting, by observing the fact that in preparing transpa: 
precious stones for setting, there are always Opposite gj 
or faces on the back of the gem, so that on whichever sid 
the light falls there must be reflection and refraction, giy; 
the sparkle peculiar to gems. By raising with proper sy. 
stances on thick polished glass I obtained this effect 
forming flowers, &c., in brilliant colouring, the appearans 
certainly is that of precious stones.—I am, &c., a 

Boston, Lincolnshire, May 19. ELIza Toxgg, 

A Novel Exportation.—There is a story cumey 
that some short time since a whole army of « 
Broughams,” executed in lead and of colossal Proper. 
tions, disembarked in the United States,—and wer 
drawn up on a public quay in two lines, resem 
an avenue of Egyptian statues. The Custom-houg 
officers were lost in wonder at the sight of so many 
giants turning up their noses at Brother Jonathan, 
and inquired what the monster importation mean, 
“Statues of Lord Brougham,” replied the skipper. 
“ one for every city in the Union; being the gift ¢ 
his lordship’s English admirers to the Amerie, 
Republic.” Lead, as such, is subject to a heay 
import duty, but “‘ works of art” are admitted free. 
What could the officers of Customs do? They dig 
not swallow the skipper’s story,—but they could not 
detain his statues; and in a short time Lord Brougham 
was in the melting- pot, and “ cast into bullets forthe 
Mexicans,” — Builder. 

Invention for Stopping Steam-Engines.—A Bradford 
correspondent of a morning paper says,—* Through 
the kindness of Messrs. Smith & Booth, manufge. 
turers, Southgate, we have had an opportunity of 
witnessing on their premises the working of a simple 
piece of machinery by means of which a steam-engine 
of 30-horse power was stopped almost instantaneously, 
We were taken to one end of a spinning-room when 
the machinery of the whole mill was in full oper. 
tion, with the steam-engine at full speed; whena 
valve was opened that admitted the atmospheric 
air, which instantly choked the condenser of the 
engine, shut off the throttle and water valves, and 
opened the blow valves. The instant this was done 
the fly-wheel only made one revolution and a quar- 
ter. In the ordinary manner of stopping the engine 
the fly-wheel makes five revolutions before it can be 
brought toa stand. So,complete is this simple piece 
of mechanism that although the whole machinery 
throughout the mill is stopped so suddenly nota single 
thread is broken, but all remains ready for resuming 
work when the engine is again set in motion. This 
piece of machinery, which we may term a safety- 
valve, may be placed in any room of the mill or on 
any part of the premises, or even off the premises, 
and by the means of pipes it can be made to have 
the same effect as if within a yard of the engine itself; 
so that if an accident happens, such as an overlooker 
or other person being caught with one of the mill 
straps and drawn up to go round the shaft, by using 
this mode of stopping the engine, before he could 
by any possibility come in contact with the shaft 
the whole machinery would be brought to a stand- 
still and his life saved. This useful discovery is the 
invention of James Mills, of Horton, the engine ten- 
ter at the mill in which it is now in operation, and 
reflects the highest credit on his ingenuity as a hard- 
working mechanic. A patent has been sealed for it 
in the names of Mr. G. E. Doniethorpe and James 
Mills: Mr. Donisthorpe carrying the invention out 
more fully,—viz., to high-pressure engines, water- 
wheels, &c. The expense of fixing the machinery 
in connexion with the invention in manufactories will 
be about 10s. each horse power.” 





To Corresponpents.—J. L—M.-—J. P. A—J. W. J- 
Mac B.—No Humbug—C. 8S. 0.—H. E. 8—S. H.—W. A 
received. 

J.S. M. is referred for the information he seeks to the 
Prospectus of the Company which appears in our adver 
tising columns this day. ” 

Errata.—P. 521, col. 3, lines 44 and 54, for “ Zautl’ 
read Zanth.—P. 480, col. 2, lines 10 and 30, for “Lilly” 
read Tilly. 
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_ Henry! G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden. 
~ New and improved Editior ‘ 
GEL ELL’S (SIR WM.) TOPOG RAPHY of 
ROME and its VICINITY. By H. BUNBURY, Esq. 8vo. 
with Plates and a very large Map of Rome and its Environs, 
mounted on cloth, folded in a case, so as to form an additional 
volume. & 
___Tlenry G. Bohn, York-strect, Covent Garden. 
~ Fmperial 8vo. 12 
Busses ENCYCLOPADIA of 
) HERALDRY; ; or, General Armoury of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictioxr 
of Terms and a Supplement. 
le =" G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden. 


wary 


1 richly ornamented binding, price 21s. 2 
1 U MPHRE YS on MISSAL PAINTING and 
~ the ART of ILLUMINATION, Illustrated by 12 splendid 
Examples, copied from the Ancient Missals a::d Illuminated 
Manuscrip ts of the various A also a Series of Outlines for the 
Jse of Students. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-strect, Covent Garden. 


Svo. 9th edit. 6a. 
ARDNER'S EUCLID, with a Commentary, 
4 Geometrics cercises, Treatise on Solid gaa &. 
us nry a “Bohn, York-street, Covent @ 
w Edition, 12mo. neatly bound in roa 
IV 1a THISTORI- T libri quinque priores, with 


4 Eng high Notes, By PRENDE v ILLE. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, ent Garden. 


Post svo. os of 100 h 0 ‘« E ngt aving zs, and Geological 


MANTELL'S $8 G ‘EOLOG Y of the ISLE 
WIGHT, described in Exeursic ms round the Island 


along the adjacent Coa 
— Henry G. Bohn, Y« ir} 


of 
and 


Cc »vent Garden 





“Complete i in 1 vol. royal. 8vo. 218 Plates by Lowry, 11, 11s. 6d. 
TICHOLSON’S PRINCIPL ES "and PRAC- 
TICE of ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, revised by 
JOS. GWIL . 
Sohn, York-street, Covent G arden. 
tion, | with considerable Additi ms, roys al 18 mo, very 
eee a beautiful Frontispiece after Harvey, 


TROMKIN § ‘BE AUTIES of ENGLI 
POETRY. Gelent ted for the Use o? Youth, and desi me . 
inculcate the Practice of Virtu 
teeny . Bohn, Y« rks street went Caren 
1 Edition, 3 v . - 
TALPY $ G REEK TE TAME N’ I" "with Eng- 
lish Notes, also Parallel Passages from the ( lass ics. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden. 
New Ld ition, compe ee “ holy oro a? 9d, one large thick 


W' ADE’S BRI’ T ISH “HISTORY, Chonologi- 
co 5} arra with Index and Supplement. 
hn, York-str« 
NEW WORK BY ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS. 
On the Ist of June will be published, the First Number, price 14., 
of a New Work (to be completed in about Twenty Numbers), 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FLEA. 
Also, at same time,a New Poem, 
“ CHIT-CHAT, " price 7s. Gd., in 1 vol. 
Published by James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row; and to be 
had of all Boo ksellers. 


( ‘ARDENING 


Twentieth Ee 


enry G. et. Covent Garden. 





FOR CHILDREN, comprising 
the Rudiments of Gardening, ads lapted to the comprehensio 

of Children. With 50 Llustratic »rice 28. 6d. 

Glenny’s Catechism of G ious arranged for 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Edwards, of King’s € ollege. Price 9d. 

Glenny’s Hand-bock to the Flower Garden, con- 
taining the Description, Culture, and Management of all px poe ar 
Flowers and Plants. Parts 1, 2,3, and 4, now ready, price4d. cacl 
Complete in Ba W ae Numbers 

, 12, King Willi um-st reet, Strar id. 


DR. CHEEVER'S NEW WORK. 
T HE 





HI£ZL DIFFICULTY 
AND 
SOME EXPERIENCE of LIFE in the PLAINS of EASE; 
with other A llegories. 
The Copyright of the above book having been secured for Eng- 
land, it wilt be immediately published by Sampson Low, 162, 


Fleet-atrect. 





published, &vo price 
Ic BSER\ AT IONS on H BA DACHE: with an 
Account of a New Mode of Treatment. To which are added, 
Remarks on Congelation asan Anwsshketic superseding C hloroform, 
aud asa Remedy in sg of the Skin, Illustrated by Cases. 
By JAMES ARNOTT, MA 
ine Cc hurchit, 46, Princes-street, acne 


zately published, “small 8vo. price 78. 6 

We? AN DBOOK OF FIELD BOT ANY, 
comprising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to 

the British Isles, arranged according to the Natural System. The 

Order, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 

their descrimination ; with a Synoptical Table of the Genera 


according to the Linnzam Classification, and a Gloss: - of those 
Terms most commonly in use. A.B. M.B. 

James M’‘Glashan, 
London. 


AX 


M. E. STEELE, 
S. Urr & Co. ‘47, Strand, 


By W 
Dublin; Wm. 
is day is $ published, pric 
EX AMIN VATION of the 'P RESIDENT 
and EXAMINERS of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHY- 
ANS of London, and of the Medical and Surgical Corporate 
the United Kingdom; with an Analysis of the Medical 
given before the elect Committee of the House of Com- 
nd Suggestions for an eneoeee System of a al Govern- 
“By EDWAXKDS CRISP, M. ’ 
Eftinghs am W ilson, 7 a EB xe “ey 


“oe st hy | ape vo LYELL. 


ment. 





NEW 


SEC OND. V Ist T the U ‘NT r ED STATES 
F of NORTH AMERICA. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.S. President of the Geo al Society of London. 
John Murray, Aibomanie street. 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
e On May 3ist, post Bro. 
I IFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. 
4 


G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘The Story of the Battle of 
Waterloo.’ 





Jone) M urray, Albemarle-street. 


[May 9 
ow ready, in 8vo. price 1 


“ie, 
TOTES - VARIOUS DIST 

i ——— “! ee CHRISTIAN CHU LINCTI vp 
3y the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, 

Per weal cats of Tregynon, 


Montgo 
Rivingtons, St. t. Paul's Churchys ra os ymeryshire: 


l,and W aterloo-place; 
0. price 2s. a New Edition of 
SI 


HELP 4 CA ATECHIS 
Clergymen, Schools, and Privat 
Late V ¢ Wael; sew’ 
ate Vicar o elfor now Profe or of D 
Jniversity of King’s Co llege, if Divinity in the 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-pl; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, wey 
An Account of the 
Irenzus, 10a, 6d. 


Life and W ritings of g 





Elegantly printed, in we Te. with ornamental Border, 


~CC LESIASTICAL “SK ETCHES, from 
y) Past a Vere Present, of SAINT AUGUSTINE'S 


BUR 
the Rev. JOHN PUCKL FE, M.A. 
Of Brasenose % aiens. Oxford, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Do 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- plac over. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, lately pubic 
Parochial Sermons. In 8y vo. _10s. . 6d. 


the 
3, CANTER. 





ee 
A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAY ELLERs, 
Now ready,a New Edition, handsomely bound in cle 
from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 6a., 
OE 


MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 

A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A repriny 

from the genuine edition, free from all impurities, with cop ~ 

Additions in prose and verse. ious 
The First Edition of this work having been exh 

mi pe ea equal to the original, and now "issuel ata gray 

reduced price London: Whittaker & ¢ y 


th, Tedureq 





pate eck, 3 vols. Svo. 
] IVES of the TIN TDSAYS; or, A Memoir of 
4 the Ilouses of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES, 
By LORD LINDSAY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


pr ACTS FOR THE C HRIST IAN SEASONS. 
This series of Tracts will, be found neither to 

fall short of nor to excee: rs the Prayer-Book ; but, 
following the course ae Lae Curistiay YEAR, will set forth in turn 
all the ¢ truths of the Christian Church according to the 
godly or« Ser of her Seas sons 

art H X. for Trinity and Three following Sundays, is now ready, 
price % 

Oxford: John Henry Park« rT; mdon. 


“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 3ist instant z itt be published, price 18. (to be completed in 


uty Numbers), No. 8 of 
P E ) E N N I 8S; 
IIIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, WIS FRIENDS 
AND ILis GREATEST ENEMY. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &e. &e. 
With Illustrations on Steel au d Wood by the Author. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street 


WORDSWORTH’ 8 EDITION OF THE APOCALYPSE, 
IN a ee be ~‘ gay ISH. 


THE APOC ALY PSE, “or, ai JOK of REVE- 

LATION ; the OKIGIN AL G eis TEXT, with MSs, 
Coliations ; an ENGLISH TRANSLATIO nd HARMONY, 
and an Appendix to the Hulses a Lectures fur 1848 on 


and 377, Strand, Le 


DR. 


the Api cals 
By C HRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of W er 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Auth or, just published, 

1, Lectures on the Apocalypse, Critical, Exposi- 
tory, and Practical, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
at the Hulsean Lecture for 1818, In 8vo. 128, 

2. Lectures on the Canon of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, and on the Apocrypha; preached at the 
Hulsean Lecture for 1817. In *vo, 108. 6d. 

NEW WORK FOR FAMILY READING. 
svo. handsomely printed in large type, price 15a 
Sv NDAY NIGHT READING, in Short Dis- 
ourses, adapted to the Proper Lessons for the Sundays 
thre on hout the Year. Compiled from various Authors. 
ee By the Hon. Sir EDWARD CUST. 
_Rivi ingtons, St. Paul's | Churchya and Waterloo-place. 
1 small 8vo. price 
Const: ANC E a TALE, 
/ Paughters of E nglan 1. 
tivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-pla 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately pub lished, ) 

Recantation ; or, the Confession of a Convert to 
the Chure h of Rome. 68. 


NEW WORK ro THE “DUTIES ov SE RV ANTS. 
small 8vo. price 3s, 
4 ie E SERV ANTS’ li ALL; 
Edited by a CLERGYMAN 
_Rivingtons, St. P aul’s C hy irchyard, and Wate rloo-place. 
~~ eee -0 REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
all 8vo. price 6s.,the 5th edition of 
RK ACT 1c "AL RE LIGION exemplitied by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late 
Rev. ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. 
; By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


EVANS'S ety ON GENESIS. 
2mo. price ¢ 
"| THE FIRST REV EL: \TIONS of GOD to 
of SERMONS, on the First 


MAN, conside red i ina SERIES 
EVANS, M.A. 


Chapters of GEN 
TE a pe. Hereford Cathedral. 
Rivingtons Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom m ow be had, by the same Author, 
An Order of Family Prayer for Every Day in 

the Wwe 3s. 6d. 

2. The Songs of the Birds; or, Analogies of 
Animal and Spis itual Life, Js. 6d. 


Addressed to the 


a Tale. 


y he Rev. 
yaud 





THE RAILWAY TRAVELLERS 
COMPANION, 


By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING 
CHARTS 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 
IN WHICH ARE NOTED, 
Tue Towns, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, Parks, Sy. 
TIONS, BripGes, Viapucts, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &¢, 
TuE SCENERY AND ITs NATURAL His10ty; 
THe ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &¢, 
PASSED BY THE RAILWAY. 
CWHith numerous Llustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for te 
Railway Carriage. 

*,.* Upwards of Eicnt Hunprep Encravinas, from drawing. 
taken expressly for these Charts, by distinguished Artists, ar 
comprised in the series, 

The following, each in a wrapper, are now ready, and 

may be had at all the Stations :— 

1, LONDON TO BRIGHTON, containing a 
Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2, LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING ANS GUILD- 
FORD, with 52 Engravings, Epi 4d. 

4. LONDON Ld WOLVE LRTON, 
gravings, price ¢ 

5. LONDON TO ‘RICHMOND, with 15 Engray- 
ings, including a View from Richmond [iill, price 24. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTH- 
AMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engrar- 
ings, price ls. 

8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD 
with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Ma 
and 48 Engravings, price 6:/. 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE “es DOVER, 
with a Map and 99 Engravings, price 
. LONDON TO RUGBY AND. BIRMING- 
HAM, with 137 Engravings, price Is. 

Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
ON THE 

Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 

Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price ld. 

— HARROW, with 7 7 Engravings, price 1d. 

— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 

— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 

— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 

— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price }d. 

— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engraving, 

price ld. 
— REIGATE, with 10 Engrayings, price 1d. 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
price 1d. 
Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 

Published at the Railway Chronicle Office, 14, Wellington 

street North, Strand. 


with 85 En- 
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AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS 
Hon. Memb. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng., Prof. of Chemistry 
1 Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Company's Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 
Price 48. 6d. 
ition.—In preparing a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correcting several 
tion contained. The whole has been carefully revised, and such additions have throughout been made, as the 
In particular, the ables of Analyses have been greatly extended, by the addition of 
Analyses of almost all those plants which are cultivated as crops, as well as of the principal substances 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urren GOWER-STREET, and 27, Ivy-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Greorce Dar tey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Grorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Greorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY,, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra ”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dar.ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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oa pEione. #, FLEET-STREET, 
1 publish for June 1, 1849, 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 
LITERATURE. rt V., price 1s. Stupies of SHax- 
sperg, by Charles Eagne 1 _ Vol. L. price 7a, 6d.] 


FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
Pictorial History. By George Long, Esq. A.M. Part XIV., witha 
Portrait of Pitt, and Engravings on Wood, price.1s. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XXIII, 
ice 1s., containing Norra Dernysuire and Dove Date, with 
Bist Woodcuts, and an Engraving on Stecl. 


IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA, 
XXIX., price 1s. (Just published. Vol. VII. price 5s. cloth.] 


Part 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Magtineav. Part VIL 
First Half, “te 28. 


ondon: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; 
And a by all Booksellers in London and Country. 





JOHNSTON’ 8S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
P oy in Monthly Parts, price 3s, 7 each, 
THE PHYSICAL rLAS, 
ced from the Edition in Imperial Ra 
By AL Be SUNDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.%, F.G.8. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Parts I., I1., and III. are ——- containing the following 


I. Geological Structure of the “Globe. —II. Physical Chart of the 
Atlantic Ocean.—I11. Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 
—IV. Glacier Systems.— V. Mountain Chains of America.— 
VI. Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 


Extract from the New Edition of eee Somerville’s * Physical 
Feography.” 

“ It was the Author's wish, and her Publisher's intention, that 
the Rees nt edition should be accompanied by a collection of Maps 
to illustrate the more important questions treated of in it ; but 
Mr. A. Keith Johnston having announced the publication of a new 
edition of his * Physical Atlas’ in a reduced size, at a low price, the 

rst two Numbers of which have a apper ared, the project was 
relinquished, in the belief that Mr. A. K. Johnston’ s smaller Atlas 
will furnish suitable illustrations i this work.” 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
____Orders received by all Booksellers. 
MR. B. H. SMART'S GRAMMATICAL WORKS. 

Just published, 12mo, price 28. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of LOGIC: being the Second 
of two Sequels to ‘Grammar on its True Basis.” By 

B. H. SMART, Author of ‘ Beginnings of a new School of 
Metaphysics,’ - 
80, by the same Author, 12mo. price 2s. ; 

A MAN Ti AL of RHETORIC, with Exercises 
for the Improvement of Style or Diction. Being the First of two 
Sequels te ‘Grammar on its True Basis.’ 

Also, by the same Author, i in 2 vols, B cloth ; or 8s. roan, — 

GRAMMAR on its TRUE BASIS: comprising 
1, the Accidence and 2, the Frigeiples of English Grammar ;—3, 

a Manual of Exercises,and 4,a Key. 

*x* These four works may be had Separately: Accidence, 18, ; 
Principles, 33. 6d. ; Manual, 2s. 6d. ; Key, 1s. 

London: Longman, Brow a Gre en & Longmans. 


BOOKS ON BOTANY. 


a. 
( UTLINES of STRUCTURAL and PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By ARTHUR HENFREY, 
F.L.S. &c., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. With 18 
Plates, feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of *BOTAN Y. By M. DE 
JUSSIEU ; translated by J. HEWETSON WITSON, F.L.S. &e 
Small 8vo. with several hundred woodcuts, 12s, 6d, 


ew Haiti on of 
Mr. BABIN GTON ‘S MANUAL of BRITISH 
BOTANY. In 12mo. price 10s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


~ " Tr r 
TEW and IMPORTANT WORK on 

IGHT.—Just published, price 88. 6d cloth boards, and 
beautifully illustrated with Woodcuts, the LETTERS of RUS- 
TICUS BLIGHT. 

“ The re is a woodeut, some of them most exquisite, to each 
chapter, and tail-pieces, after the delightful manner of Bewick, are 
scattered through the work. It is a most delightful book.” 

Jerrold’s Weekly News, Jan. 6, 1849. 

“ The most charming contribution to Natural History since the 
days of good old Gilbert White. These Letters are w ell worthy of 
consultation by all gardeners and agriculturists, since the descrip- 
tions of these facts are pumeily SeneemcEtny, being in all cases the 
result of observation.”— anuary, 1849. 

= e collection of facts me pe etecene ape respecting blights, or 
insects injurious to vegetation, are especially worthy attention, and 
we recommend them strongly.” 

Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal, Jan. 20, 1849, 

“ A very amusing — instructive volume. 

wmbers’s Edinburgh Journal, Feb. 3, 1849. 

“ This work eae. by far the best account extant of those in- 
sects which are injurious to vegetation, and known by the name of 
blight: the descriptions are no less remarkable for their accuracy 
than for their popular style and graphic 5 power. 

nox’s Ornithological Rambles, 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


MESSRS. “_ nen — 





NEW ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
. royal 4to. p 
‘THE OPEN ‘TIM: BER ROOFS ‘ofthe MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated by Perspective and Working Drawings 
$f secne of the best Varieties of Church Roofs: with Descriptive 
etterpre: 
By RAPH AEL on J. aeenes Be peAweon, Architects. 
so, by the sai 
ain NALYSIS of GOTHICK “ARCHITEC- 
158 Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to. 52 

PARISH CHURCHES: —_—s Views of 

English Ecclesiastical Structures. 160 Plates, royal 8yo. 2. 28, 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 








PRINCE ADALBERT'S TRAVELS. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. &vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. cloth, 
TRAVELS of PRINCE ADALBERT, of 

PRUSSIA, in the SOUTH of EURUPE and in BRAZIL; 
including a Voyage up the Amazon and the XingG. With a Pre- 
face by ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. Translated by Sir 
ROBERT H. SCHOMBURGK, and JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, 
under the immediate sanction of His Royal Highness. 

* The novelty of the New World, the variety and luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, with the grandeur and magnificence of Ameri- 
can scenery, are more clearly depicted by Prince Adalbert than by 
any other traveller that we remember.”—Spectator. 

D. Bogue, Fleet-strect. 


Ju ast published, in 2 vols. 8yo. clot 
HINA AND THE CHIN iESE, their "Religion, 
Character, Customs, and Manufactures. The evils arisin 
from the OPIUM TRKADKE, witha Glance at our Religious, Moral, 
Political and Commercial Intercourse with the Country. By 
a abated CH ARLES SIRR, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 


cs ‘Mr. Sirr has brought a lawyer-like mind to the subject, and 
generally contrives to elect something new upon each topic that he 
takes up.”—Spectator. 


London: W m. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
imperial 4to., 1. lls. 6d. 
ith graphed in three tints, and slightly coloured, 
THE CITY AND SIEGE OF MOOLTAN. 
A Series of Sketches taken before, during, and after oe 
Siece. By JOHN UNLOP, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to 
32nd Regiment ; with Letterpress Descriptions: giving St.” | 
History of the Siege. 
he Work will contain Views of Mooltan from various points 
before and after the Siege e of the Murder of Vans Agnew 
and 8. Anderson—Edwardes’s Troops—General Courtlandt’s Artil- 
lery—Inhabitants of Mooltan—Camel Driving—Camp Followers— 
Portraits of Mvolraj Singhs, brothers—Struggle in the Streets of 
Mooltan—Explosion of the Great Mesias iews of the Great 
Batteries—Scenes in the Trenches, &c. 


__ London: Wm. S. Orr & Co., 


On the 36 th instant, in 1 volume, 


Amen-corner, Pate rnoster-row. row. 


BETTS’S TRAVELLING MAPS 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads carefully laid down to the present time (those in operation 
being clearly distinguished from those in progress), also the Turn- 
pike and principal Cross Roads, Canals, 2 feet 6 by 
2feet1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, 5a. each, 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


containing ‘TWENTY-FIVE large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

London : John Betts, 115, Strand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
Simpkin & Co.; bad hittaker & Co. Dublin: A. Todd, 4, Kildare-pl. 


SIX NEW WORKS. 
{NGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 


4 Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous, 
enlarged with several New C hapters, comprising Observations on 
Scottish, [rish, and Norman Surnames, Christian Names, Inn 
Signs, Kebuses, the Battle Abbey Roll, Latinized Surnames, &c., 
with a ¢ mesoes Index. By MAKK ANTONY LOWER. 3rd Edi- 


tion, 2 vols. post 8vo. Ww oodeuts, cloth, 128. 
POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
a Sequel to the * Nursery 


TALES; with et Elucidations : 
Khy mes of E nglax By J. 0. H ALLIWEL L, Esq. F.RS. &e. 
12mo. cloth, 48. 6¢ i. 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH;; with an 


Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square 
post 8vo. with 54 Engravings, ee — accurate copies ever 
executed of these Gems of Art. cloth, 


A DELECTUS in ANGLO-SAXON, intended 
asa am. ag book in the language. By the Rey. W. BARNES. 
12mo. cloth, 2 


REPRINTS of RARE TRACTS, iastenting 
the History of the Northern Counties of England. By M. 
RICHARDSON, 7 thick vols. post svo. boards, 7l. 73. (only wo 


printed). 
The HISTORY of ROMNEY MARSH in 
KENT. By W. HOLLOWAY, Esq. 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 12s. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street. 


N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
, COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pal] Mall 
East. pene ty 64, Princes- opera Ed linburgh. 
pital, £1,000,000, fully subscribe 
President— His Uarace the DUKE of SU . ERLAND, K.G. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq.. Deputy- Chairman, 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A. U rquhart, Esq. 
co Connell, — : yg Hi oer Esq. 

ohn Irvine Glennie, Esq. tenj. Boyd, Esq. ~ 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. | Mark Boyd, Bet, } Resident, 
Isaac Sewell, Es l 

Phasician—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Com any to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of One Million, besides an esoumulating premium 
fund exeeeding half a million sterling, and a revenue from Life 
Premiums alone of more than 105,000, which is annually in- 
creasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided among 
the insurers on the participation scale of premiums. On insurances 
for the whole life, half the premium may remain on credit for the 
first seven years. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 
during the remainder of life. 

The following is a specimen of the rates now required by this 
Office :— 





Premium to insure 1002. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits.} Age. | With Profits. 


Zi Ril £118 2 

230 2 910 

217 3 350 

319 9 470 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank-buildings, and of the 

Actuary, John King, Esq. i0, Pall Mall East. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 








PORT STEPHENS COLONY. 
USTRALIAN AG 
A comPare > ULTURy 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p 1824, 
Office, 12, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate- street, Londog, 


J.8. Brownrigg, Esc Goverar, Ashford, Cher! 
A. W. Blane, = ~ Biputy Governor, Salt-Hill fy ne 
C. i. Bruce, Esa. (F peaher, Alexander & C9.) 10, » Kings An, 


ard. 
Henry Buckle, Esq., Mark-lane. 
W. 8: Davidson, Esq., (Herries, Farquhar & Co.) 16, st, Tangy 
+ 


AM, 

Jone Hodgson. a St. Helen’s-place. 
ohn Loch, Esq., (Director of the Hon. Ea: i 
Cavendish-square. = tale — 

Stewart paper wenks, Esq.. Bushy Grove, Watford 

Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, (W illiams, Deacc om & Co. 

Henry Porcher, Esq., Park Corner, Hartford Bridge. 

J. H. Rayenshaw, ; (British Iron Company) South- 

¢, &. —, es aT ayne & Co.) sonebane: street, 

omas Too u-, (Chairman of Royal 

@. oo Docks) P veh Excheng, and § 
3.8. Thornton, Esq., (Director of Sun Fire 0: 

Ware, Herts. Office) Amwell Buy, 

The Australian Agricultural Company h 
Colonizing their Estate at Port Ree ong sites determines a 

This Estate (a grant from the Crown) wa. 
care rs 1834. It consists of about five hundred thousand 
fine arable and pasture land (about the same area ag Notti 
shire), extending from the Northern Shore of Port Stephe; 
forty "miles to the River Manning. Port Stephens ig ry 
harbour in Australia after Port Jackson. It lies with 
hundred day’s sail of the City of Sydney ; and a road, ten Hn cup 
length, from the Compayy’s settlement of ¢ arringto one 
of the port, communicates with the post-town of Newcasi ” 
— a the coal district on the River Hunter, from which te 

a 8 
ad fants. steam SAT with Sydney and its 50,000 inhy. 

The River Karua flows through the Com any's 
into Port Stephens, affording boat nay a arg for ne vs 
the village of Booral. ¥ miles 

The Avon, flowing through the agricultural settlemen 
and the Manning, which forms the northern b undary 
estate, afford unfailing supplies of water. The so 
the growth of all the crops and fruits of the South 
Spain, especially for wine grapes, as well as for several tro 
producti ons. ‘The hills afford excellent pasture for cattle, ho 
and sheep. Timber and stone abound ; game is plentiful int 
aay and sang in the streams. 

1e Company ors capeares upwards of 300.0002. in proving 
and stocking their territory. They have made roads, built ast 
founded three settlements, built two churches, and several esty, 
blished schools; and gardens, vineyards and agricultural farmg 

—— = ap’ proved principles of cultivation. 

1eir live stock comprises fine-woolled sheep, short-ho 
other stock, and English thorough-bred and reet jan ee 
purest breeds. About 1,000 souls are now resident on the estay, 
including the commissioner, Capt. King, R.N., the clergyman,; 
surgeon, and two schoolmasters. 

The Company offer, Istly, cultivated farms, with excellent 
7 a out-houses, gardens, &c., all ready for immediate oom. 
pation 

2ndly, Uncultivated land suitable for reclamation and cultin. 
tion as farms, vineyards and gardens. 

3rdly, Building iand on the shores of Port Stephens, on the sig 
of a future maritime town. 

The terins will be :—for the Houses, Cottages, Farms, Vineyards, 
&c., twenty years’ purchase on an estimated rental. 

For the uncultivated land, Fifty Pounds paid in England, ani 
larger sums in like proportion, — entitle the purchaser tos 
Free Passage to Port Stephens; to select a Freehold of Pity 
Acres of Land fit for arable purposes, and to a right of rage 
for a certain number of live stock, paying a poll-tax of 5d. per hed 
for Cattle and Horses, and 1d. for Sheep. 

The Company, in order to accommodate Farmers and Gardeney 
of small capital, will lease land for ten years at 2s. an acreper 
annum, giving a right to purchase at any time within ten year, 

Colonists sailing in the Company's ships will be received 
Port Stephens by an Agent; and allowed to reside for a limitel 
pees in buildings belonging to the Company, at a very modenk 

ate. 


8 selected with 


Emigrants will be able to obtain all necessaries of food and 
clothing from the Company" 3 Stores, at the current prices 
Sydney, which is one of the cheapest markets in the world for both 
food and clothing. 

The following are among the advantages offered by the Port 
Stephens Coleny 

A Climate which admits of out-door labour all the year round, 
under which fevers, agues, and pa diseases of Europe 
and America are unknown, and all the produce of the South of 
France and Spain, as well as much of that of Britain and of Luts, 
arrives at perfection. 

An ample quantity nd land suitable for arable and pastonl 
pursuits —— strean 

Port safe and accessible for ships of the largest burthen. 

A Market for produce, within 100 miles, by water commui 
eation, of the city of Sydney, and within ten miles, counting from 
Carrington, of the settled districts of the Hunter River, to whic, 
at 2s.a head, steamers from Sydney ply daily; the most distant 
eae on the Manning being only thirty-five miles from the 


Roads and Bridges through a district sufficient to supports 

thousand farmers, all ready made. 
odel Farms, Vineyards and Orchards, from which the bet 

live stock, seeds, cuttings and examples may be obtained. 

Churches and Clergymen. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. 

Note.—The Company will make further grants for Churches and 
Schools as population increases. 

No taxes of any kind, except on the sale of spirits. 

Perfect security for Life and Fropert y- 

Perfect Civil and Religious Libert 

The cost of reaching Port enhens for a full-grown 
not being a purchaser of land, will be from 15/. to 204; that st” 
say, from about 158, to 208. a week, according to the average 
of the voyage. 

t is presumed that Port Stephens offers greater advantes 
than any other Colony, because already twenty-five years’ labow 
a 00M, have given it all that other new Colonies arehopits 
0 obtain. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to = 
Secretary, Georce Encstxom, Esq., 12, King’s Arms-yard, 


N.B—Tue First Sure wit Sart ty Jet. 


THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.—Fstablished 1837.—No. 62, King Williaa 
street, London.—Capital One Million. . 
In tHe Fire Department :— Houses, Furniture, pert 
Trade, Mills, Merchandise, morng in Docks, and Risks of 
descriptions insured at moderate ra life 
In tHe Lire DerartTMEeNT: — Al “pusiness relating to 
Assurances, Deferred Annuities and Family ‘Endowments treat 
acted on the most liberal terms. wi 
Loans of 1,000. and under advanced on personal security 
the deposit of a Life Policy. THOMAS PRICE, Secretat- 
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NE Chairman. 
.P. Vice-Chairman, 
rofits will be divi ed amongst the Assured. 

| OFFERED BY ruts Company.— THE UNION OF 
FOR FIDELITY WitH LIFE ASSURANCE. | 

—The most approved and complete security, in- 

vives the employed an annually increasing interest 

i conduct. 
EMrLoy p.— A considerable annual saving, besides a 
“fo THE tion in the profits of the Company. 

id Guarantee Policies issued separatdy, upon the most | 


ante forinat ation and forms of proposal may be obtained at 
m y- 
Offices of the Compan, By order, : 
. ESIGHT. eng li 
. 7 e-money or charge beyond the policy stamp. 
pues jonni allow ed to Solicitors and others, 


PAMILY NDOWMENT, LIFE 
F JL yh ty AB 5 SOCIETY, 
12, Chaths of ee a London. 
APIA L £500,000, 
ithe tors. E Chai 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. iran, 
¥ aiyohn B uller, Esq. Depity- Chairman, 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
fajor Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 
midded to th Pol b 
t. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
eres The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 


Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Age 30. Age 40.) Age 45. 








| Age 50. 
d.|&. 8. . d.\é. 8. d.\8. 8. d. | 
“S93 162 4106/5 7 6] 


as well as Endowments for Children, are | 


A Age 35. 


lg... 
2162 3 


Jum Age 2. Age 55 


“tunities of all kinds, 
ted by the Soci 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
IN ‘D 1A, 
The Society als 


siding in India 8 
anc “ 
en periods of service, oan add tothe retiring pensions of 
d Military Office rs of India, | 
ales. &e. to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at the | 
Office in Calcutta. JOUN CAZENOVE, Secretary. | 
——_—_ ———_——_ 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE Britisu and Foreren LIFE | 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 
inne. . Established 1824. 

SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal re- 

pousibility of upwards of One Thous: und Shareholders. 
The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the 
Public in the transaction of Life Business, have directed the con- 
— of various Tables in addition to those they had previously | 


a NON _ x4 IC eh ay on wo d Rates of + ga 
2 Tables REASING and DECREASING Sez 

Hoe a L IMLTED Number o: 

4 Tables for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

Noeatrance fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to any 

of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and | 

Filitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates, 
A Commission to Solicitors and Agents bringing business is paid. 

] -rospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full particulars, 

be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at | 

rtholomew-lane, London ; at the Office of the 

. Edinburgh; and at their various 


Annual Pay ments, 


the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Com- 
ad a made, up to their value, without legal expense to the | 


IRE “ASSURANCES are accepted at nome at the usual rates, | 
The Company es both Fire -_ Life pearance ABROAD on | 
reasonable terns, . HAMILTON, Secretary. 

RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 

William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Richard E. Arden, 3 J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury tupert Ingle 
Edward Bates, Esq Thomas Kell 
Thomas C: + lisa. Jeremiah Pi 
James Clift, Esq ewis Pocock, 


Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttlew -_ Esq. 
Physician—Dr. eaftreson, ‘insbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Es s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Acuary—Prof if King’s © ollege. 
y y . Solicitor-General. 
Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, ‘Doughty- “street. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income of 65,000l., annually increasing, arising 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
om to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 

mium. 





Esq. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, — for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
given sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





_Premiums to Assure £100. | 


‘Age | ‘One Year. |§ 


Whole Term. 
Without Profits. 
£1 11 10 
207 


One Year. | Seven Years. |W ith Profits | 


1 | £11519 
7 i 


3 0 i } 
46 
6 12 ° | 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
seven years, or one-third ofthe Premium may remain for life 
sadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice, 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 





| unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. 
| authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


| cases, Writing-desks, 


| Genuine Eau de Cologne 


counting g-house use. 


Poultry ; 3 rom respectable Stationers, &e. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
‘| pa attention of parties desirous of insuring their 
lives is requested to the important advantages to be secured 
by effecting peti ies with the SCOT TISH UNION INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
A printed statement of the large additions made to the policies 
at =e last two periodical investigations may be had gratis at the 


London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD. 
Vice- President— Right Hon. the Earl of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Jchn Kingston, Esq. 
aes See. Esq. = Oliverson, Esq. 
E. Goodhart. Esq. 7 Robertson, 7 
ti. M. Kemshead, Esq. . F. Sandeman, 
Prospectuses and tables in detail” a be ned at the Offices, 37, 
Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, See. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT-STREET ; 
cITY BRANCH: ‘s, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established Lvs. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £144,000. es red, £743.000. 
Claims paid since the establish —— of the Office, £1,765,000. 


Presiden 
The Right Seneusat le EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman, 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H,  Bewas Cc hurchill, Esq. George Round, ‘Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. gone Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Kev. James Sherman, 
William Judd, Es Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. y hong ‘Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
ohn A. beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M. D. P.5.5., 29, U pper Montague-street. 
Montague square, 





SINSTaSE TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


| Examples of the Extinction of P veuntame by the Surrender of 


ouuse 


Date 
of 


Bonuses added suber 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


£122 206 
231 17 
114 18 10 


Sum 
Policy. Insured. 
1806 | £2500 
sll | 1000 
1818 | 1000 


Original Premium. 


£79 1 1010 Extinguished 
3319 2 
34:16 10 ditto 


"Examples of Bonuses added to other P olicies. 
Sum 
Insured. 


~~ £900 
1200 
5000 


Bonuses 
added. 


Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


Policy | 
No. 


Date. 
521 ~ 3807 

4 1810 | 
3392 1820 | 


“E92 12 1 
1lév 5 6 
35583 17 8 


£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
855817 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 


is United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


50, Re: zent-strect. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
F REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
They have 


2 


Regent-street, 
, Moorgate-street. pio ondon. 


QELF SEALING ENV : LOP ES, ls. per "100, 
made of cream-laid paper—Paper to match, 5 quires for 9d.— 
| Large size ditto, 5 quires for 1s —Kest Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
1s.—Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6 d 
Copy Books, 2s. td. per dozer 
V ork- a 
Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutler &e. 
charges, at WILLIAM 1L 0c KWOODS, 
Post-oftice orders, for 3vs. 


at the Manufacturer's 
New Bond-street.— 
sent carriage-free.— 


and aM on 

2s. 6d. per bottle. 
YURIFIED BLACK LEAD PE 
erfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by EL. WOLFF & SUN, 
2. Gan street, Spitalfields, London. —The following are the 
a been. —* HHHH,, F., FF., HB. EHB., B., 


* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 





SILS, 


To be had of Ackermann. 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 


and various other large establishments. 


G ‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 


monty — very durable, and cheap. 
3 feet wide. 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide . 
3 feet 6 inches wide. 2 3B 0, 5 feet wide 
4 feet wide . 218 0! 5 feet 6 inches wide : 
One of thes y a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal & Son’ s List of Bedding. with full particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sent free 
by post.—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 

‘ET 


| ICHARD A. GC. LOADERS CABIN 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER. Upholsterer, 
21, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back coon ol chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating....... ee £ 
Ditto ditto with’ fast 
Mahogany couches to match, from. 
Solid <a hewn loo tables. polished. 
itto rosewood drawing-room chair 
in 
Couches to match, fro 
Mahony chests of eran 
ditto size cccccccccce 
P. chests of roo from 
Dressing glasses, from 
imney glasses, best plate,from .. 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 








stuffed, and covered 





OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, & 

Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. — 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


EN1 ‘oIM PROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch pf Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most ‘Tespectfully solicits. from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern RB og at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four 4% 
6 guineas.—E. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- “street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


»| HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of pure hasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCIIES. whichare 
manufactured by oneal a their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas anda half, six,and eight guineas each ; or in gold cases 
10, 12,14, and 16 guineas each. The very large stock offered for 
selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. 


R OYAL PAPIER 

SHOW ROOMS.—JEN 
turers, by distinct appointmer 
ness Prince Albert, and the Roval Family, Halkin-street West, 
Belgrave-square, London, and Constitution-hill, Birmingham.— 
Jennens & Detarhdge invite inspection of various specimens, ee 
finished, in their patented style of ‘Gem E namelling, *and also of 
their magnificent we EY of Tea-trays, Tables, Chairs, Screens, 
Desks, Inkstands, .B. Their manufactures are to be pro- 
cured of all first- a cohsna in the trade, but only those marked 
* Jennens & Bettridge’ are warranted. 


AYMAKING SEASON. Haymaking 
M ARY WE D- 


Machines, with back or reversing action. 
LAKE. the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee, begs to acquaint 
the nobility, gentry, and the public generally, that those HAY- 

MAKING MACHINES under the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
not manufactured by Mary Wedlake & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and thouzh somewhat like - appearance, cannot compare 


with the arenes ones in durabilit 
8, Fenchure h-street, “opposite Mark- lane. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW P ATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thorough ly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs not coming 
oose,ls, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Br ushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,whic 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 

Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispe using with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing = luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 #, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 











MACHE WORKS and 
ENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufac- 
o the Queen, His Royal High- 





YOWLAND'S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 

v BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
sects, producing a healthy freshness and transparency of Com- 
plexion, and softness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’'S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of peculiarly 
mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and efiectuallycleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the LAEAD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will prevent the 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the haix 
as in afew minutes. Tt entirely supersedes the necessity for using 

the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head; and, 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the crateful 
and refreshing sensa — nm it imparts, and being perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will pr n invaluable appendegs soghe TOLLET, 
and the rnekatnd, ~ h NURSERY.—3s. 6d. bottl 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, LATTON- GARDEN, 
LON DON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


| R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 
no taste of Medicine, and are the only remedy recom- 
mended to Females. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. od ane 11s. per box. 
BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
U nprincipled persons counterfeit this esis ne in the form of 
*Pi &e. -urchasers must therefore obee: rve that none are 
qneiie but *Warers,’ and that the werds *Dr. LOCUCK’S 
WAFERS’ are in the camp cutsite je each b 
» Bride-lane, Fleet: street, London; 


dK, LOCUC CS ‘PULMONIC WAFERS, 

Por Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 

Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lis. per box. Sold by all respectab le 
Medicine Venders. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
4 fidently recommended as a simple. but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
parti ng strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d. or 2a. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby 
& Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate W ithout, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders. 


Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 
to purchase an imitation. 


LIVER and STOMACH COMP LAINT of 
LONG STANDING CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
—Sergeant Wilson, late of the Honourable East India Company's 
Service, and for nearly 25 years employed on the Bengal establish- 
ment, suffered most intensely from an affection of the liver, indi- 
gestion, and sickness ot the stomach, which appeared to be rapidly 
undermining his constitution, notwithstanding the treatment of 
some of the most eminent of the medical profession. On his return 
to this country he was advised to try Holloway’s pills, and this 
superior medicine has effected such a perfect cure that it hes asto- 
nished all that were aware of his former apparently hopeless case. 
—Sold by all medicine venders throughout the civilized world, and 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London.’ 








fo nts—Da Silva 
are also sole Agents for 


who 














THE ATHENZUM 















ANNUAL REGISTER, from its commencement 
in 1758 to 1836 inclusive, with General Index, 80 vols. 
8vo. very nice library set, in tree-marbled ‘calf, all | 
genuine editions, 16 guineas. 













other Eminent Antiquaries, numerous plates, 4 vols. 
royal 4to. half calf extra, 3. 18s. (pub. at 12 guineas.) 
BACON'S (Lord) Works, 10 vols. 8vo. new, calf | 
extra, marbled leaves, 41 4s. 1819 
BAXTER’S (Richard) Practical Works, with Life, 
by Orme, 23 vols. 8vo. boards, 4/. 10s. 1830 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S Dramatic | 
Works, by Weber, 14 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 22. 10s. 
BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES and 
SCOTLAND, 31 vols. 8vo. new, half calf extra, nume- 
rous Engravings, (subscriber's copy), 100. (pub. 382.) v.y. 
BELLARMINI Disputationes de Controversiis 
Christiane Fidei, best edition, 4 vols. folio, fine set, 
calf, full gilt backs, 6/. 6s. Paris, 1721 | 
BEN JONSON'S Dramatic Works, best edition, 
by Gifford, 9 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, fine set, in 
calf extra, marbled leaves, 6l. 1816 | 



























































































































CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE STOCK ON SALE BY 


CHARLES MUSKETT, BOOKSELLER, OLD HAYMARKET, NORWICH. 


ANTIQUARIAN Repertory, by Grose, Astle, and 


No. 1] 

















forthe conven 
ae 
| EDGEWORTH’S (Maria) Tales and Novels, best | NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grace, textum aj —_ 
edition, 18 vols. 12mo. new, half calf, marbled leaves, fidem codicum, Lectiones varietatem, J. J, Gyj bach, 
3l. 18s. 1832, &c, | the Grafton Paper, 2 vols. royal 8vo. a beautiful OTICE 
EUROPEAN SCENERY, by Batty, Cockburn, | _ Tussia, marbled leaves, 3 guineas, Hale, me | Asnus 
and Light, complete and uniform in7 vols. imperial8vo. | PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, and WA. Tai certifi 
| half red morocco extra, uncut, gilt tops, early impres- | BY'S Commentary on the Whole Bible 7 vol gen days befor 
sions, 102. 10s. (cost more than 50/.) Vv. ye | nice set, in calf, 5 guineas. = eae tay : 
FATHERS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, edited | Another copy, 7 vols. folio, neat and uni TORTI 
| by Legh Richmond, 8 vols. 8vo. calf neat, (scarce), 4/. 4s. Gl. 6s. 1797, ae Hf 
FLAVELS Whole Works, 6 vols. 8vo. boards,| PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, complete with ~ The Second 
Jane. Subjec 
(searce), 22. 2s. 1820 Supplement, 29 vols. in 14, folio, half calf extra, 107, ih, or at 
FROISSART'S Chronicles, by Johnnes, 12 vols. | PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, tay of Exhib! 
The Gates 
| 8vo., and Atlas and Life, 2 vols. 4to. half calf extra, } . both & to Fell 
| o., 8 1908, de, | Restos sage, 8 vols. imperial 8vo. new hl Seaterosn 
‘ r , . cin as aly orders 
| GALLERY of PORTRAITS, by the Society of | pLATONIS OPERA, Greece et ’ NB. No Ti 
| Useful Knowledge, 168 Portraits, fine early impressions, | goead, 12 vole. Ove. call aa ae Latine (cura bt Exhibition. 
| 7 vols. imperial vo. half russia, elegant, 6/. 1833-7 | POC LE'S A P “ie B HOR 
| GENTLEMEN'S MAGAZINE, from its com- | POOLE'S Annotations upon the Bible, 2 ag ECT 
| mencement in 1731 to the end of 1842, with the General . b spA¥ 
| Indexes, bound in calf to 1830, the rest in numbers, a | QUARTERLY REVIEW, from its commence. — 
| fine uniform set, 25 guineas. | ment to 1846, with all the Indexes, 69 a No one cal 
russia, very neat, 9%. lve. Members an 


| GIBBON ‘S Roman Empire; also his Miscellaneous | 

























































Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Ldinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin.—Saturday, May 26, 1849. 








BEVERIDGE'S (Bp.) Works, 9 vols. 8vo. tree- | Works, by Lord Sheffield, 17 vols. 8vo. fine set in calf, REPERTOIRE de la LITTERATURE, 4 motion 
marbled calf elegant, 6/. 10s, Oxford, 1844 | marbled leaves, 5!. 5s. 1813-14 | Se tg with the Supplement, 31 =a RCH 
‘ « “9 * a4" | a a 5 
BEWICK'S British Birds, large paper, 2 vols. 8vo. | GOODS Study of Medicine, best edition, by |» vxorns's (Bishop of Norwicl 
half russia extra, first editions, 3. 13s.Gd. 1797—1804 Cooper, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. (pub. 63s.) 1834 | aie ife, by sh ~ 24 a : ee ) Wor ik The 800 
“ie ee ‘ ng Rcsthi P nels om ’ ners, 6 ve vo. boards, NOW Isi 
BINGHAM’S (Joseph) Origines Ecclesiastice, and | GROSE’S Antiquities of England, Wales, and = , ee a be read 
other Works, 2 vols. folio, fine set, 37. 3s. 1726 Scotland, early impressions of the numerous Plates, RIDG 4 } Body of Divinity, 4 vols. 8vo, calf tmmittee | 
a bakig Herbie geste Bo. 10 vols. 4to. fine set, in calf gilt, 5/. 10s. 1783 | extra, 0s. fature years 
BLOMEFIELD'S History of Norfolk, the original bites coin penag Bs . ToS gubocrot 
=e , ; : gps HAMMOND'S (Dr. Henry) Works, 4 vols. folio, | ROSE’S General Biographical Dictionary ce ending 30th 
edition, 5 vols. folio, good set, in calf, gilt back, 10/. 10s. f 
calf, good set, but not quite uniform, 5/. 18s. vey. in 12 vols. 8vo. cloth, 8/. &® ‘Treasurer. 
Another set, large paper, 11 vols. royal 4to. te « Becretaries 
boards, uncut, 62. 188. 4311 | HENRY’S Exposition of the Old and New Testa- | SAURIN ses CEuvres Completes, 24 vols, Pa wy, Carolit 
Another set, 11 vols. royal 8vo. half morocco, pocnetg 6 vols. Gio, cloth, 3. 18s. (pub. &.G.) _— padi a = ae — HE 
unent, 5/. 5s. 7 1811 | HOWE'’S (John) Works, by Callamy, 2 vols. folio, | SCOTT'S (Rev. Thomas) Commentary on the insti 
BRIDGE WAT ER TREATISES, complete, by fine copy, 31. 3s. 1724 Bible, 6 vols. 4to. half calf, neat, 52. 5s. 18% anes: ta 
Chalmers, Kidd, Whewell, Bell, Roget, Buckland, | HUME and SMOLLETT’S History of England, | —— (Rev. Thomas) Works, with Life, 12 vol. pai of « 
Kirby, and Prout, 12 vols. 8vo. fine set, calf, extra, 100. with Belsham’s Reign of George HJ., in all 21 vols. 8vo. fine set, new calf extra, marbled leaves, 5i. 5s. 184MM the Membe 
BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to Cowper, in- | __ _8¥0- calf extra, 52. 181213 SCOTT'S (Sir Wa! ical Works, 10 y a 
: y Shi % oo set sy cian) Ei es i S (Sir Waiter) Poetical W orks, 10 vols, be pa 
cluding the most approved Translations, with Prefaces | ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Vol. II. | blue calf extra, 4. ) * ola os either dire 
and Notes, by Alexander Chalmers, 21 vols. royal 8vo. to the end of 1847, 10 vols. folio, half morocco, 5¢, 5s, | r on > rm mite cn 
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